Clarks  PURATOSE 


Brand  of  Water-white  Invert  Sugar 


Refiners*  Syrup  with  the  raw  sugar  flavour 


ALSO  SYRUPS  to  YOUR  OWN  SPECIFICATION 


».  Clarks  make  sugars  for  che  Food,  Soft  Drinks,  Bakery,  Flour  and  Sugar 
Trades,  and  the  advice  of  their  Research  Laboratories  is  always  available. 

E  WDRID  DtSTRIbUTORS : 
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A  better  container  builds  goodwill  in  use 


^es: 
iSsisl 
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These  fully  printed  rectangular  tins 
for  the  biscuit  and  confectionery  trades 
make  an  ideal  package,  stack  easily 
and  win  customer  attention. 

Dealers  like  them  because  of  the 
protection  they  provide  for  their  contents 
during  storage,  and  because  of  their 
strong  ^counter’  attraction. 

Note  these  important  points: 

if  Labels  imnecessary 
★  Variety  of  depths 
if  All-over  decoration 
it  Tight  fitting  lids 


V 
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THE  METAL  BOX  COMPANY  LTD. 

Metal  Containers  •  Paper  Products  •  Flexible  Packages 
Plastic  Films  and  Laminates 

Th«  Langham  •  Portland  Place  •  London  W.1 
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SAUSAGE 

MANUFACTURERS 

to  improve  their  products  and  reduce  their 

costs  by 

I.  CALLING  ON  THE  EXPERT  ADVICE  OF 


MR.  P.  H.  HILGELAND  (particularly  In  respect  of  layouts  of  new  factories) 


2.  USING 


^  n  the  fastest  working 

fVT  N  K  MEAT  IMPROVER 

^  FOR  SAUSAGES 

MSB  binds  lean  meat,  meat  juices,  fat  and  extra  water  Into  a  completely 

even  meaty  texture. 

3,  INSTALLING 

some  of  the  famous 


Machines 


for  example — 

this  LINKER,  PORTIONER  and  CAN- 
FILLER  links  170  sausages  per  minute; 
gives  guaranteed  weights  and  SLASHES 
labour  costs! 


SWAN  YARD,  HIGHBURY  STATION  ROAD. 
LONDON,  N.l.  Tel.:  CANonbury  5520 

Marketed  by:  The  Oppenheimer  Casing  Co.  (U.K.),  Ltd., 

1 59- 1 65  Harrow  Rd..  London,  W.2  Td. :  PAD  743 1 
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How  many  jobs 
can  RENOLD 
chains  dot 


Frankly,  we  don’t  know :  for,  apart  from 
the  known  field  of  power  transmission, 
they  can  be  used  for  an  infinite  variety 
of  devices,  motions  and  operations. 

This  new  booklet,  “Chain  Mechanisms”, 
illustrates  a  few  typical  examples,  all 
offering  the  advantages  of  a  famous 
standard  product, thus  obviating  the  need 
for  costly  individual  manufacture. 

Send  for  a  copy  to-day.  Perhaps  you 
have  a  problem  which  Renold  Chain 
can  solve. 


Invaluable  to 

•  DESIGNERS 

•  TECHNICIANS 

•  DRAUGHTSMEN 


Write  for 
free  copy 
of  this 
new  booklet, 
‘'Chain 
Mechanisms  ” 
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Th^  Series  n  Kent  •  Jones  &  Martin 

Fiour  Coiour  Grader 


Universally  accepted  as  the  only  reliable  method  of 
measuring  flour  colour  and  as  the  sole  means  of 
expressing  this  value  in  a  form  suitable  for  recording 
or  comparison,  the  Series  II  Kent-Jones  and  Martin 
Flour  Colour  Grader  now  embodies  the  following 
improvements: 

1.  A  new  optical  system  permiu  more  accurate  calibration,  Taciliutes  lamp 
and  cell  replacement  and  ensures  that  all  instrumenU  will  give  cquivalsM 
resulu. 

2.  Greatly  increased  sensitivity  provides  greater  accuracy  in  reading. 

3.  Range  modiBcation  enables  the  whitest  flours  to  be  graded. 

4.  Permanent  built-in  standards  keep  a  constant  check  on  performance. 

5.  Neater  construction  gives  more  attractive  appearance  and  greater  esse,* 
cleaning. 


TTT5ff 
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In  Dio  phane  your  product  is 


SAFE  because  all  DIOphane 
films  are  dust-  and  greaseproof, 
some  are  moisture-proof,  some 
even  waterproof:  and  because 
DIOphane  is  enormously  strong 
for  its  weight  and  thickness. 
Made  in  a  number  of  types,  there 
is  a  DIOphane  film  Just  right  for 
packaging  your  product. 


SAFE,  SEEN 
and 

SELECT! 


SEEN  because  DIOphane 
cellulose  film  is  95*/,  trans¬ 
parent — more  so  even 
than  window  glass  which 
is  normally  about  90% 
transparent.  Your  custom¬ 
ers  can  carefully  examine 
your  product  yet  it  re¬ 
mains  as  fresh  and  dean 
as  when  it  left  your 
factory. 


SELECT  because  DlOphane's  glitter 
and  sparkle  have  a  magic  effect  on  people's 
Impulse  to  buy;  because  its  standard  range 
of  brilliant  colours  and  vivid  multicolour 
printing  make  It  the  finest  material  in  the 
world  for  making  the  eye-catching  pack. 


IMPORTANT 


Di^  |phane  means 
— ^ 1  Buy  Again 


The  development  of  prepacking  food  of  all  kinds 
in  celliilose  film  is  a  continuous  process. 

We  wish  to  remind  readers  of  the  following  two 
grades  of  DIOphane  cellulose  film. 


MSADT  DIOPHANE 
This  is  a  film  which  is  moisture- 
proof  heatsealing  anchored  on 
one  side  only — the  other  side  be¬ 
ing  non-moistureproof  PT.  This 
special  film  for  fresh  cuts  (beefi 
vealy  lamb)  willy  under  the 
right  conditionsy  maintain  the 
colour  of  properly  prepared  fresh 
meat  within  reasonable  limits. 


GSAT  DIOPHANE 
This  film  has  almost  the  breath¬ 
ing  properties  of  PT  film  and  yet 
is  capable  of  being  worked  on 
heatsealing  machinery.  Specially 
suitable  for  cooked  meatSy  bacony 
meat  pieSy  and  certain  types  of 
cakes  containing  high  moisture 
andjor  high  fat  contenty  as  well 
as  for  fresh  vegetables. 


and  because  your 
sales  increase, 
DIOphane 
pays  for  itself! 

■NO  w  voUK  cNQUiBu;  wmm  cm  noNt  tooaV 

TO  DVAKTIMNT  30 


Full  particulars  on  request 


Agents  throughout  the  world 


TRANSPARENT  PAPER  LIMITED 


HALIFAX  HOUSE.  Sl/SS  STRAND.  LONDON.  W.C.i. 
TtUphom;  Trqfulgar  4311  Ttitgrams:  Tuuupap».  Kmd.  Londor  Cubits.  TVmupuftr,  Ltmdm 
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Be  right  with 


THE  AMAZING 
NEW  PLASTIC 
FACED  BOARD 
AT  HALF 
THE  PRICE 


Illustration  above  by  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  T.  C. 
Williams  &  Son  Ltd.,  83  Newfoundland  Road,  Bristol  2, 
showing  one  of  their  standard  units  designed  for  the  bakery 
and  confectionery  trade.  Made  in  BERITE  and  polished  Oak, 
with  detachable  shelves  and  back. 

BERITE  can  be  cut,  worked,  drilled,  nailed  and  screwed 
with  ordinary  tools,  and  its  convenient  thickness  (|'  or  |') 
saves  plywood  bonding,  etc. 

BERITE  is  washable,  resistant  to  heat,  alcohol  and  water: 
and  can  be  cleaned  by  merely  wiping. 

BERITE  is  ideal  for  shops,  fittings,  counters,  bars,  canteens, 
etc.,  and  the  price,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  far  cheaper 
than  any  comparable  material  on  the  market  today. 

In  five  linen  pattern  shades: 

PINK,  BLUE.  GREY,  GREEN  or  BUFF. 

— and  Berlam,  a  plastic  finished  sheet.  Is  obtainable  separately 
— again  at  exceptionally  moderate  prices. 

Stock  size  sheets  8'  x  4'  and  4'  x  4'  from  your  merchants  and 
stockists. 

FOR  SAMPLES  &  FULL  INFORMATION  WRITE  DEPARTMENT  “  F.M." 


i 

i 

!r 


1 


BERITE  LTD  Lammas  Road  •  Lea  Bridge  Road  •  London  E.IO 
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Universal  Metal  Products  Ltd. 

SALFORD  6  LANCS.  Telephone'.  P  E  N  D  L  E  T  O  N  4444 

LONDON  office:  AROYLE  house.  29/31. EUSTON  ROAD.  N.W.  I .  TEL  .TERMINUS  2073 
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CITRIC  ACID 


JOHN  &  E.  STURGE  LIMITED  •  Wheelcys  Rd.,  Birmingham  15  •  Midland  1236 

Manufacturers  of  fine  chemicals  since  1823 

rOACAf 

r 
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clown  costs  of 


hroiiylii  down 


I  45  gallons  Sausage  Bowl 
Chopper  with  self  empty¬ 
ing  device;  The  machine 
with  great  efficiency  for 
rapid  large  scale  produc¬ 
tion. 


2  45  gallons  Vacuum  Mixer 

with  hydraulic  tilting  and 
cooling  jacket. 
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THE  ALEXANDRA 


SEPARATOR  GO.  LTD. 


TELEPHONES  TERMINUS  5138 


25,  PANCRAS  RD.  KING'S  CROSS 
LONDON,  N.W.1. 


Self  -  Feeding  Meat 
Mincer,  capacity  21 
to  3  tons  per  hour, 
with  built-in  friction 
clutch  and  roller 
bearings.  Smooth 
surfaces,  easy  to 


MACHINES 


900  out  of 


I.  A  tender  eating  skin 
to  lock  in  the  flavour  and 
succulence  of  the  meat. 


I.  Insist  on  OCECO  quality  casin|i 
produced  with  meticulous  care  by 
skilled  operators,  backed  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  nearly  half  a  century. 


overy  1000 


2.  A  high  quality  texture 
of  mix  which  does  not 
shrink  during  cooking. 


2.  A  minute  portion  of  the 

world-famous  sausage  additive,  will 
produce  this  happy  result. 


BRITISH  HOUSEWIVES 

want  these  features  in 


3.  Uniformity  —  Equal 
weight,  shape  and  size. 


3.  OCECO  quality  casings  are  skillfulty 
calibrated  and  water-tested,  to  mini¬ 
mise  any  possible  variance  of  width  in 
all  consignments  of  natural  casings. 


SAUSAGES 


4.  Attractive  colour  and 
bloom  which  is  retained 
u  p  to  the  ti  me  of  cook  i  ng. 


4.  The  immediate  action  of  M.S.B.  will  | 
seal  in  the  natural  juices  of  the  fresh  ^ 
meat.  THIS  prevents  discolouration,  i. 


5.  No  bursting  or  fry-out 
during  cooking. 


Post  this  Coupon  TODAY  / 


5.  USE  ONLY  OCECO  quality  casings 
combined  with  M.S.B.  and  your  skill 
will  please  ANY  HOUSEWIFE. 


THE  OPPENHEIMER  CASING  CO.(U.K.)  LTD.,  159-165  Harrow Rd., London, WJ 

also  at  5  Charterhouse  Square,  London,  E.C.f.  Tel:  CLErkenwell  0197  Tel:  PADdIngton  7431-5 


Please  rush  me  quoution  for  North  American  Hog 
Casings: 


6  Sausages  to  the  pound  . . . 

. . . quantity 

i 

1 

8  Sausages  to  the  pound  . 

10  Sausages  to  the  pound 

. quantity 

1 

12  Sausages  to  the  pound  — . 

. .  quantity 

Please  rush  me  sample  4  lb.  tin  of  M.S.B.  at  6/-  per  lb. 
Name  . . . . . . . 


Address 


A  Cross  out  items  not  required. 


Scottish  Sales  Depot :  THORNYBAUK.  FOU  N  TAI N  BRI DG  E ,  EDINBURGH  3.  Tel :  Fountainbridge  1403 
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Kellie  Announces 

New  all  purpose  Autoclave 

# 

FOR  PROCESSIKG  FRUIT  PULPS, 
JAMS,  JELLIES,  JUICES 
WITH  STEAM  A\D  COMPRESSED 
AIR  OR  STEAM  AND 
VACUUM  ARRANGEMENTS 

Patent  No.  684357,  other  patents  pending 


No  steam  jacket  is  employed,  there  is  no  local  overheating 
or  skin  burning  of  the  product,  no  pitting  or  erosion. 

NO  METALLIC  CONTENT  IN  THE  FINISHED  PRODUCT 
Processing  is  by  patent  steam  heated  Revolving  Calandria 
The  Calandria  incorporates  a  Swash  Plate  Impeller 
The  rotating  movement  of  the  Calandria  continually 
cleans  the  heating  elements 

The  ratio  of  the  rotating  heating  surface  to  volume  is 
so  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  a  steam  jacketed  Autoclave 
resulting  in  greatly  increased  production 

When  operating  as  a  batch  fruit  pulping  unit  added  water 
content  is  controlled  at  a  predetermined  figure 
Designed  to  supersede  steam  jacketed  vessels  of  all 
types,  this  all  purpose  unit  achieves  results  which  from 
the  point  of  view  of  economy,  efficiency  and  quality 
of  product  cannot  be  equalM. 


KELLIE  for  FOOD  PLANT 

^nu  today  for  further  particulars  to: 

ROBERT  KELLIE  &  SON  LIMITED  DUNDEE  SCOTLAND 

Tde^hone:  Dundee  2819  {Hines)  Teiegrapnic  and  Cable  address:  "  Kellie Dundee  .  Code  A.B.C.  {5th  Edn). 
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C ATHCART ; GLASGOW 


produce  perfect  emulsions  and  mixtures,  improving  taste,  richness,  and  keeping  qualities,  and 
enhancing  the  appearance  and  appeal  to  the  public.  Milk,  creams,  pastes,  etc.,  when  homogenised 
retain  extremely  stable  emulsion,  unaffected  by  changes  in  temperature,  and  will  not  separate  when 
left  untouched  for  long  periods.  Weir  Homogenisers  leave  no  metallic  taint  and  working  parts 
are  of  stainless  steel. 


MODELS  IN  STANDARD  SIZES 
WITH  CAPACITIES  BETWEEN 
10  and  l,2S0  GALS.  PER  HOUR 


Write  for  Publications  Nos. 


Designers  and  manufacturers  of  INDUSTRIAL  REFRIGERATING  MACHIt^ERY 
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LAYER  OF  SOLIDS  REMOVED  FROM  SLURRY 


PRECOAT  KNIFE  POSITION 


FILTER  CLOTH  OR  SCREEN 


PRECOAT  LAYER 


Slimes  and  colloids  CAN  be  removed  to  give  a 
crystal-clear  filtrate  if  you  use  an  Eimco 
Precoat  Drum  Filter.  The  filter  medium  is 
a  coat  of  diatomaceous  earth.  An  advancing 
knife  shaves  the  precoat  to  expose  a 
fresh  surface  to  the  slurry  each  revolution. 
Blinding  of  the  filter  medium  is  therefore 
overcome. 

Have  you  a  problem  involving  the 
removal  of  slimes  or  colloids?  If 
so,  why  not  consult  us  ?  Our 
testing  facilities  and  world¬ 
wide  experience 


are  at  your 
disposal. 


Ko  (GREAT  BRITAIN)  LTD 

1  €IMCO  i 

EIMCO  (GREAT  BRITAIN)  LTD 

P<OBNeA04)N.TTNE  lira  LOW  FEU  7-n4l  GRAMS  EIMCO-GATESHEAO II 

L  k 

FRINCES  HOUSE  PKCAMUY  LONDON  W.l  TELEPHONE  GNOSVBIOR  2IM 

«3S 

the  project  takes  shape  in  our  hands 


Ours  are  necessarily  the  hands  o!  experience  in  every  aspect  o!  plant  design,  erection 
and  management  whether  large  or  small.  From  the  initial  discussion  of  requirements, 
our  organisation  of  specialist  engineers  combine  to  provide  the  most  efficient  plant  in 
the  Chemical,  Petroleum  or  Mechanical  fields. 


THE  COMISTOM  COMnSKMY  EAGLE  HOUSE  HIGH  STREET  WIMBLEDON  SWIf 

(ConiroMcd  by  THE  CONISTON  ENGINEERING  CO.  LTD.) 

TEIERHONE.  WIMBIEOON  8571  TELEGRAMS;  CONISTON  TOOT  LONDON  (INLAND)  CONISTON  LONDON  (OVERSEAS) 

r.ifR 
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SHMt'tOLMt 
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Special  features  of  the  De  Laval  Nozzle  Separators  include: — 

1  Recycling  system  for  meximum  concentration  of  solids  discharge 
I  2  Internal  integral  washing  systems  for  solids 

71  mM  CONSULT  DE  LAVAL  AND  HAVE  THE  CHOICE  OF  OVER 

100  CURRENT  CENTRIFUGE  DESIGNS  FOR  YOUR  SEPARATION  FRORLEH. 

ALFA-LAYAL  CO.  LTD.,  GREAT  WEST  ROAD,  BRENTFORD,  HIDDX.  PHONE:  EALING  Oil*  (PBX) 


DeL^al 


CENTRIFUGAL  SEPARATORS 


HIGH  CAPACITY 


CAPACITIES  UP  TO 
20,000  G.P.H. 


A  new  larger  and  higher  efficiency  Nozzle 
Separator  giving  continuous  separation  of 
solids  and  liquids  and,  because  of  its  high 
throughputs,  opening  up  new  fields  in  high 
speed  centrifuging. 


NOZZLE  SEPARATOR 

TYPE  QX  212-00 


Larger  scale  separation  problems  can  now  be  solved 
economically  with  the  use  of  this  high  capacity/high 
efficiency  machine.  Typical  uses  include  water  and 
effiuent  treatment  for  the  continuous  separation  of 
solids:  starch  separation  and  gluten  stripping; 
separation  of  solids  from  distillery  slop;  lime  separa¬ 
tion  in  the  sugar  industry,  etc. 


A  complete  range  of  De  Laval  Continuous 
2  way  (solid-liquid)  and  3  way  (solid-liquid- 
liquid)  Nozzle  type  separations  are  avail¬ 
able  with  throu^put  capacities  from  600- 
20,000  g.p.h.  Nozzle  nuu:hines  are  also 
us^  for  continuous  washing  and  extrac¬ 
tion  of  solids:  classification  of  solids. 


m 


Almost 
all  things 
which  are 
made 
must  be 
moved, 
stacked 
or  stored 
...by 
doing  so 
efficiently 
space 
is  saved 
production 
is  improved 
and 
labour 
is  used 
to  better 
purpose. 

For  these 
reasons 
more 
and  more 
people  are 
using 


Visit  No,  K2  FACTORY 

us  EQUIPMENT  EXHIBITION 

No.  58  MECHANICAL 
Stands  handling  EXHIBITION 


MATBfifALS  MAMDUafe  TRUCKS  FOR  ALL  INDUSTRIAL  PURPOSES 

ALSO  —  MATUNG  FLOOR  CLEANSING  MACHINES 

Head  Office  A  Works :  Park  Lane,  Fallings  Park,  Wolverhampton.  Telephone  :  Wolverhampton  31295 
London  Office,  Showrooms  A  Export :  26/28  Caxton  Street,  Westminster,  S.W,I,  Telephone  :  ABBey  6652 
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These  brilliant  Silver  Dragees  in 
manydifferent  transluscent  colours 
are  fast  becoming  as  famous  as 
their  counterpart  the  traditional 
St.  James  Silver  Dragees. 


Brytees  —  so  successfully  introduced  by 
Harradine's — are  today  being  sold  in  16 
overseas  markets  where  their  established 
popularity  demands  frequent  shipments.  ■ 


Available  in  bulk  or  prepacked  in  this  attractive  display  carton 
HOME  AND  OVERSEAS  ENQUIRIES  INVITED 


With  the  rapid  swing- back  to  Home 
Baking,  the  housewife  seeks  perfection  in 
decoration  for  her  cakes  and  party-table  which  can  only 
be  provided  by  this  unique  product. 


r  m 


f 


EDICOL  SUPRA  COLOURS 

for  SAUSAGES  and  MEAT  PRODUCTS 


Edicol  Supra  Colours  meet  the  highest  standards  of  purity  demanded  by  the 
most  stringent  regulations  in  the  world. 

Their  purity  is  protected  by  delivery  in  sealed  packages. 

“  Certified  ”  supplies  of  many  are  available  for  food  processors  exporting 
to  the  United  States. 


Technical  literature  and  full  information  on  request 


IMPERIAL  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  LTD  LONDON  SWl 
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“SILVER  FOX” 


Rtfisttrtd  r raJt  Marks 

STAINLESS 

STEEL 


Write  for  thisjree  booklet 
Stainless  Steel  Safeguards  your  Health". 


SAMUEL  FOX  &  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Associated  with  The  United  Steel  Companies  Limited 

STOCKSBRIDGE  WORKS  •  Nr.  SHEFFIELD  •  ENGLAND 
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.  .  .  the  metal  of  the  age 


In  the  galleys  of  modern  ocean  going  vessels  stainless  steel 
equipment  is  an  inevitable  choice.  Its  smooth  surfaces  can 
easily  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  merely  with  soap  and 
water,  and  its  hard  wearing  qualities  offer  hygiene  in  every 
form  of  catering.  Stainless  steel  is  thoroughly  practical  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 


Galln  of  the  t.s.  "thtria”  manufactured  by  Henry  Wilum  and  Compary  erf  Lirerpool,  and 
photographed  in  natural  colour  hr  kirtd  permiftion  of  the  P.  Sl  0.  Steamship  Comparty  I  imited. 


MSONS 


d/ma 


MAI  r  PRODl  (  I  S 


MALT  EXTRACT 

DRIED  MALT  EXTRACT  POWDER 


MALT  FLOUR 


An  ever-increasing  application  to  food  industries 


EDWARD  FISON  LIMITED 

FACT  OR  V  (LDAHS  S  T  O  VI' M  A  R  K  F.  T  SUFFOLK 

nt&te  ^ 
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essences  and  colourings 
known  for  over 
100  years  as  the  best 


“CELLOPHANE”  PUTS  FOOD  IN  ITS  PLACE... 


'CELLOPHANE''— the  first  packaging 
film  —  and  the  greatest ! 


in  the  shopper’s  basket! 


At  the  present  rate  of  progress,  the  bulk 
of  the  Nation’s  foodstuffs  will  eventually 
reach  the  shopper’s  basket  in  pre- 
packaged  form. 

A  survey  showed  that  87%  of  shop- 
^  pers’  impressions  are  controlled  by 
sight  and  this  is  your  best  card  to 
play  in  the  Pre-packaging  Era ! 

“Cellophane”  gives  strong  and  flexi¬ 
ble  packs,  more  transparent  than 
I  window  glass.  Customers  can  see  every 
detail  of  every  batch  of  your  product. 
Where  nothing  is  hidden,  confidence  is 
created  .  .  .  and  pre-packaging  is  off  to 
the  best  possible  start ! 


AND  SEEN  FRESH 


All  types  of  '^Cellophane"  are  impervious  to  dust  and  grease. 
All  non>coloured  moistureproof  types  of  “Cellophane"  have  an 
ANCHORED  coating  which  moisture  cannot  shift.  Foodstuff's  are 
not  only  seen  in  “Cellophane"  they  are  seen  protected  and  FRESH. 


B.C.L.  FILM  ADVISORY  SERVICES 

Await  Your  Use  >\'ithout  Obligation  .  .  . 
For  The  Better  Film-Packaging  Of  Your 
Products. 


Colodense  Ltd.,  an  associate  of  British  Cellophane  Ltd.,  supplies 
film  as  reels,  wrappers  and  bags  with  brilliant  multi-colour 
printing,  as  well  as  plain  bags  of  all  types  for  the  pre-packaging 
of  foodstuffs. 


CONSULT  US  TODAY 


BRITISH  CELLOPHANE  LIMITED 

Commercial  Offices:  12/13  Conduit  Street.  London,  W.l 
Reg.  Offices  &  Factory  :  Bath  Road,  Bridgwater,  Somerset 

'Ccllopbrnna**  it  the  ragiatcrad  trada  mark  of  British  Callophana  Limitad  and  danotas  tha  brand  of  callulotafilm  manufactured  by  them 
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Tru-Sll  Ptowder  Fftvours  may  be  used  with  confidence 
wherever  true  flavour  is  desired  in  powder  form  such 
as  in  Blanc-mange  Powders,  Custard  Powders,  Puddtr^  .  ,*** 
Mixtures,  jelly  Crys^s.  junket  Powders.  Cake  ai%dj;'y; 
Sponge  Mixtures.  ^eam  Powders,  Health  Salts,  eic.';^ 
An  Interesting  instructM^  booklet  giving  fultest 
detSlls  will  be  sent  on  re^"^ 


w.  J.  BUSH  &  CO.  LTD.  LONDON  •  E  8  •  ENGLAND 
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If  you  want  to 
make  the  BKT  - 

Use 


xxvi 
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R  LEINER  &  SONS  LTD. 

,  ^/tfann/cic'fu/ic'z^  c/'  /vz  (fik.v  a  (^C'n/ic'tz/ 

7  9  CREECHURCH  LANE.  LONDON.  E.C.3.  AVENUE  2276 


BEDDINGTON  •  CROYDON 

RS  -  ESTABLISHED  1901 

ROVOON  tiiiRmORI  CDOVSOli  »io*/r 


HVLBEBT 


about  the 

CYB 

MULTI-STAGE 

COMPRESSOR 


As  specialists  in  the  design,  manufacture 
and  performance  of  air  compressors  and 
vacuum  pumps,  Lacy-Hulbert  can  help 
with  your  problems  of  application  and 
installation — and  supply  individual^  acces¬ 
sories  or  a  complete  plant. 


The  CYB  is  one  of  a  range  of  two-stage  air-cooled 
compressors  for  pressures  up  to  200  lb.  sq.  in.  operating 
at  comparatively  low  speeds.  Also  suitable  for  inter¬ 
mittent  duty  up  to  300  lb.  sq.  in.  Leaflet  CYBl/3. 
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When  liquid  goes  into  a  bottle 
which  is  capped  by  an  R.O.  Pllferproof  ^ 
Seal  it  is  safe  until  it  is  sold.  In. transit  or  v' 
in  store,  tampering  is  discouraged.  The  ' 
moment  the  Pilferproof  Seal  is  broken  a  , 
'tell-tale*  ring  drops  down  the  neck  of  the  ; 
bottle.  Because  of  this  security,  as  well  as- 
its  attractiye  appearance  and  its  made-to-,  ^ 
measure  fit,  the  ILO.  it  the  perfect  seal 
for  bottles  and  jars.  %. 
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22  return 


These  Hygienic  Nesting  Containers  with  one-piece  pressed 
Aluminium  bodies,  are  specially  designed  to  effect  the  maximum 
•aving  of  space  during  transport  and  storage.  When  not  in  use, 
they  can  be  nested  in  only  one  third  of  the  space  occupied 
when  full. 

Internal  top  dimensions  are  23.J'  x  141'  and  effective  depth 
is  8*.  Fitted  with  aluminium  lids  and  weighing  only  8  lbs.  they 
■re  eminently  suitable  for  the  carriage  of  foodstuffs. 

WARWICK  PRODUCTION  COMPANY  LTD 

)N  ASSOCIATION  WITH  ALNIN  LIMITED  STOKI  POeiS  •  lUCKS 

■IRMINGHAM  ROAD,  WARWICK  TELEPHONE:  WARWICK  693 -AM 
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Kegs.  Flat  and  Taper-top  Drums  and 
all  types  of  Tin  Plate  Containers 


CONTAINERS  MADE  TO  YOUR  REQUIREMEIITS 


JOHN  FEAVEK  LTD.,  120  TOWER  BRIDGE  ROAD.  LONDON.  S 
T»l*phcn*:  BERmondMy  I7S3  Ttitffwmt:  TinpitM.  Souphon*.  Lon 
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//  leading  Cannen 


For  full  details  write  to: 

MITCHELL  ENGINEERING  LTD., 

Food  Machinery  Division. 

7  GOWER  STREET.  LONDON.  W.C.I. 

W.  WEBSTER  &  CO.,  LTD. 

ironworks.  WALTHAM  CROS^ 


,  .  1 

^4' 

"  ■  .* 

■* _ Am 
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— for  dUlCK  deliveries 
of  all 

ENGINEERING 

SUPPLIES 

including 

COCKS  &  VALVES 
JQ22  PACKINGS,  JOINTINGS 

25  BELTINGS,  VEE-ROPES 
ii««s  OILS  &  GREASES 

HOSES,  HTTINGS,  etc. 


Write  or  ’phone 

W.  H.  WILLCOX  &  CO.  LTD 

SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E.l 
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ALTERNA  TtVE 
STANDARD  MOUNTINGS 


P0«  CRADLE 


FOR  RING 


RESILIENT  BASE 


AUTO -BELT  TENSION 


LNOSHIEIO— HORIZONTAL 


fNOS^IELD  —  VIA  TIC  At 


powef 


The  endless  processes  which  make  up 
the  industrial  pattern  demand  a  reliable 
source  of  motive  power.  In  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  applications  where  an  electric 
motor  drive  of  between  one  thousandth 
of  a  horsepower  and  one  horsepower 
is  required,  BTH  “  fractionals  ”  provide 
economic  service  with  the  minimum  of 
maintenance. 


Single-phase  ijS  to  i  h.p.  up  to  2^0  voltSy 

2$  to  lOO  cycles. 

Three-phase  j/6  to  I  h.p.  up  to  550  voltSy 

2$  to  100  cycles. 

Direct  current  1 16  to  i  h.p.  up  to  520  volts. 

Many  sizes  can  be  supplied  from  stock. 

For  low-speed  drives  a  comprehensive  range  of 
geared  motor  units  is  available. 

All  BTH  fractional-horsepower  motors  comply  in 
every  respect  with  British  Standard  170. 


COMPANY  LIMITED,  RUGBY.  ENGLAND 
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inexperienced  attendant  working  with  this 


A  All  tht  attendant  has  to  do  is  teed  the  can  ends 
^  Into  the  magazine.  The  Bite  High  jp^^d  Double 
Seamer  does  the  rest — 

'rnaticaily. 

•  End  feed  is  positively  foolproof:  cfliy  one  end 
can  be  fed  at  a  time;  if  end  te  right  tide 
up.  It  is  reiected  aufu,,ijtically. 

•  K  no  cover  it  fed,  ho  can  is  fed.  If  cover  is  fed 
but  no  can.  covef  is  used  on  next  cycle.  This 
is  completely  aufomatic;  no  one  need  watch 
the  work. 

•  The  Seamer  uses  ends  with  straight  flanges, 
eliminating  the  need  for  use.  unless  prefe.  r^d,  of 
more  costly  ends  with  started  or  curled  flanges 

•  Seaming  heads  are  ava;!  hie  with 

either  “clover  leaf”  seaming  « 

rolls  or  with  specially-dcilgr.cJ  ,  ^ 

round  rolls  and  dev-^'o^ed  cams. 

Yes.  everything  about  the  Bliss 
Double  Seamer  has  been  designed 
for  simple,  automatic  operation. 

What‘t  more  the  seamer  has  been- 
built  for  lasting  performance  with  a 
modicum  of  maintenance:  the- rigid  bast  and  body 
structure . . .  heavy-duty  shafts,  bushings  Ad  bearings 
mew  years  of  trouble-free  oparation. 

K  you  want  dependfble  h;rh-|fcsd  seg  uing,  contact 
Bhas  for  complete  details  oe  this  modem 

double  seamer. 


irner  oui 


Ee  We  BLISS  (ENGLAND)  LTD.,  CITY  ROAD,  DERBY 

Telephone:  DERBY  <45801 

London  Office:  2/3  THE  SANCTUARY.  WESTMINSTER.  S.W.I  T.i*phon.:  abbey  aesi 


on  your  machine  is  more  than  a  name  . . .  it*s  a  guarantee ! 


BOOYMAKtkS 
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efteetion  - 
you^il  choose 


ALUMINIUM 

^  EQUIPMENT 


FOR  HYGIENE  AND 

THOROUGH 

‘CLEANABILITY* 


IS  COM 


FOR  EASE  OFTWP 
HANDLING  AND 
PALLET-MOVEMENT 


f 


c 

f 

t 

( 


Enquiries,  stating  requirements  are  invited 
to  the  address  below,  where  Phoenix  equip~ 
ment  can  be  inspected  in  spacious  showrooms. 
Write  to  Dept.  F.M, 

sy 


HE!«TOI>'  EtIliirMKIVT 

I,  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  MANSIONS 


A  Member  of  the 
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KEY:  Reduced  Illustrations  In  the  right  hand  column  show  a  selection  of  types  selected 
from  the  Phoenix  range  of  Interstacking  aluminium  Industrial  equipment,  including  S.l.; 
5.4;  shallow  working,  sorting  and  storage  trays,  S.3;  S.7;  deep  container  trays  with 
handles.  M.S.  I  Mogul  starch  tray.  C.P.  I  Chocolate  Plaque  tray.  Pr.  I  Seamless  pressed 
tray.  P.l;  P.2;  P.3;  P.4;  Perforated  Cooling  trays.  5.2  Storage  Box  with  lid.  5.^  Lidded 
tray  and/or  storage  box.  A.A.I  Watertight  argon-arc  welded  container  with  handles. 

rOMPAIVY  LIMITEU 

LONDON,  S.W.I  Telephone:  SLOane  9934-5-6 
Heston  Group  of  Companies 


-  tor  HYGIENE 
and  ECONOMY 


Phcenix  Trays  and  containers  are 
manufactured  for  users’  require¬ 
ments  either  by  adaptation  of  stan¬ 
dard  types  to  special  dimensions, 
or  by  special  design  for  the  purpose. 
All  are  precision  manufactured 
from  high-grade  aluminium. 


Phoenix  interstacking  trays  fulfil  the 
inflexible  requirement  of  hygienic 
processing  and  all-round  efficiency 
demanded  by  such  leading  manu- 
fecturers  as  Messrs.  John  Mackin¬ 
tosh  &  Sons  Ltd.;  Needlers  Ltd.; 
C.  Shippam  Ltd.;  Edward  Sharp  & 
Sons  Ltd.,  etc. 
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BRITISH  ROAD  SERVICES 

BRITISH  ROAD  SERVICES  LTD  •  B.R.S.  (PARCELS)  LTD  •  B.R.S.  (CONTRAQS)  LTD  •  B.R.S.  (PICKFORDS)  LTD 


Dependability 


To  an  increasing  extent,  efficient,  dependable  communications 


are  becoming  the  first  necessity  of  twentieth  century  industry. 


British  Road  Services  know  how  to  give  industry  the  right 
service,  the  service  that  provides  something  more  than 
good  transport :  co-operation,  confidence,  customer  satis¬ 
faction — ^whatever  the  job.  Yet  the  rates  charged  are  com¬ 
petitive  and  reasonable.  Wherever  your  business  may  be,  and 


whether  the  service  required  be  General  Haulage,  Parcels 
Smalls  Collections  and  Deliveries,  the  supply  of  vehicles  on 
Contract  or  the  provision  of  special  vehicles  for  Household 
Removals,  Indivisible  Loads  or  Liquids  in  Bulk,  BritiA 
Road  Services  are  ready  to  discuss  your  requirements. 


If  you  are  not  already  a  eustomt/t^  write  or  telephone  the  Divisional 
Manager  for  your  part  of  the  country ^  who  will  be  happy  to  put 
you  in  touch  with  your  nearest  service  point. 


DIVISIONAL  ADDRESSES 


SOUTH  EASTERN  NORTH  EASTERN 

{London,  Home  Counties,  Norfolk,  {Northumberland,  Durham,  Yorkshire, 

Suffolk,  Hampshire,  Dorset)  North  Nottinghamshire,  Lincolnshire) 

Carlow  Street,  London,  N.W.L  20/22  St.  Paul’s  Street,  Leeds  2. 

TELEPHONE  :  Euston  7030  telephone  :  Leeds  31771 

SCOTTISH  MIDLAND 

{All  Scotland)  {Derbyshire,  South  Nottinghamshire,  Staffordshire, 

11  Bothwell  Street,  Glasgow,  C2.  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  Northamptonshire,  * 

Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire) 

30  Harbome  Road,  Edghaston,  Rirmingham  IS, 

TELEPHONE  :  City  7011  telephone :  Edghaston  3841 

NORTH  WESTERN  WESTERN 

{Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Lancashire,  {Mid  and  South  Wales,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire, 
Cheshire,  North  Wales)  Gloucestershire,  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire 
Conunerdal  Chambers,  and  the  West  Country) 

47  Corporation  Street,  Manchester,  4.  Andrews  Arcade,  Queen  Street,  Cardiff. 

telephone  :  Deansgate  7561  telephone  :  Cardiff  23121 

PICKFORDS 

{Specialised  Services 
•  throughout  the  British  Isles) 

*  205  High  Holbom,  London,  W.C.1. 

telephone  :  Holbom  8021 
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Teepol  will  simplify 


Teepol 


cleans  Just  about  everything! 


TiDOL  has  been  awarded  tba  Certlfloate  of  tbe 
Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health  and  Hyylene 


all  your  cleaning  problems 


Why  not  order  a  trial  quantity  from  any  of  the  following  Dlatributorst 


SNEU' 


Burton,  Son  and  Sander*,  Ltd., 

Waddington  House,  Wnt  Hill,  Wandsworth,  London,  S.W.IS. 


Cloenol  Products, 


82  Faaeley  Street,  Birmingham  5. 


Oeodor-X  Company  of  Bngland  Ltd., 

Cromwell  Road.  Ellesmara  Port,  Cheshire. 

J.  Ivorthod  B  Son  Ltd., 

Dolphin  house.  Dolphin  Road,  Shoreham-by-Sea,  Sussex. 


Purageno  Product*  Ltd., 

Hygiene  House,  George  Street,  Summertown,  Oxford. 
Spoe*  Products  Ltd.,  10  Sovereign  Street,  Leads  I. 

Stephenson  Clark  Ltd.,  59  St.  Mary  Axe,  London.  E.C.3. 

Union  Chemical  B  Antiseptic  Co., 

MuirhaH  Road.  Larbert,  Stirlingshire. 


Yare  Industries  Ltd., 


Suffling  Rood,  Great  Yarmouth. 


All  the  day-to-day  cleaning  problems  of  equipment  and  premises 
concerned  with  the  preparation,  processing,  packing  and  selling  of 
food  stuffs  can  be  dealt  with  effectively  by  Teepbl,  Shell’s  master 
detergent. 

Teepol  is  versatile,  safe  and  easy  to  use.  It  rapidly  wets  and  softens 
food  and  fatty  residues.  Is  equally  efficient  in  acid  conditions.  Rinses 
quickly  and  does  not  taint.  As  it  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  it  is 
safe  for  cleaning  tinned  and  aluminium  equipment. 

More  widely,  Teepol  is  a  time-saver  and  cost-cutter  for  all  general 
cleaning— in  kitchens,  canteens  and  cloakrooms,  for  exterior  and 
interior  washing-down  and  for  vehicles. 

The  advantages  of  using  just  one  cleaning  aid  instead  of  many  must 
be  obvious.  Teepol’s  concentrated  cleaning  power  and  wide  application 
fill  the  bill— and  reduce  it  I 


“TUPOL**  ItsIWfjtnrsdriWtMsrk 
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•  SHELL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Ovursua*  Miquirius  shuuld  bu  diructud  to  local  Shall  Compaaias 
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London  Soles  Office  :  Blarkfriars  House,  New  Bridge  Street,  London.  E.C.4 
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THE  MEDWAY  CORRUGATED  PAPER  CO.  LTD.,  NEWHYTHE,  MAIDSTONE. 


KEM 


Regular 

Pulyguns! 


^ioIlagon,  decagon  .  .  .  many-sided  might  well  describe  the 
versatility  of  the  packaging  demands  on  Medway  Corrugated  Cases.  Each  one  is 
'kilfully  designed  on  a  tailor-made  principle  to  provide  protection  for  its  contents  against 
.  the  hazards  of  all  forms  of  transportation.  The  skill  manifests  itself  in 

the  way  the  cases  are  constructed  from  tough  corrugated  board,  making  the  most  of  the 
cushioning  thus  provided.  Some  ingenious  styles  are  evolved,  but  with  all  their 
intricacies  they  make  easy-to-assemble  units  and  simplify  the  packer’s  job.  Regular 
polygons !  Regular  teasers  too,  sometimes,  but  each  case  is  planned  to  ensure  that 

the  “  factory  finish  ”  of  the  contents  is  retained 
after  journeying  by  road,  rail,  sea  or  air. 


THE  CASE  FOR  BETTER  PACKAGING 


GEARED 
MOTORS 

AND 

REDUCTWH 


ratio  and  mounting  position  can  be 
supplied.  Units  up  to  20  H.P.  are  available 
from  stock,  larger  sizes  on  quick  delivery. 
Ratios  up  to  82-1. 


Immediate  Delivery  from 
Production  Line 

to  your 

Production  Drive 


Write  Nov  for  Publication  No.  5329 ’5330/ 14 


or  Phone  BRADFORD  65251  for  immediate  attentio'' 


(ENGINEIRS)  EIMIEED.  BRADEORD  3.  ENGIAND 

PHONE  65251  (15  LINES)  G RAMS  ;-■*  CROFTERS  BRADFORD 
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,  Our  owiHlisttlled  oils  of  die 
finest  quality  indiide 

CELERY:-  CINNAMON 
CLOVE  •  CORIANDIK 
GINGER 

flMENTO  ArV- 


US  your  inqmrin 


STAFFORD  AUEN&SONSLTD.WharfRd.LoiidonN.iaEikeiiweH1000 

TAS/AL  394A. 


OTTLES 


UNITED  GLASS  BOTTLE  MANUFACTURERS  LIMITED 

8  LEICESTER  STREET.  LONDON.  W.  C .  2 
Telephone:  GERRARO  86M  (18  Lines)  Telegrams:  UNGLABOMAN.  LESQUARE,  LONDON 
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A  Pectin  for 
every  purpose 


EVANS  APPiE  PECTINS 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  ago,  William  Evans  &  Co. 
pioneered  the  manufacture  of  Pectin  in  Great  Britain.  Their 
unique  experience  is  freely  available  to  jam  makers 
through  the  Technical  Advisory  Service.  Sample  quantities 
for  production  testing  will  be  sent  on  request 


WILLIAM  EVANS  &  CO.  (HEREFORD  &  DEVON)  LTD.,  WIDEMARSH,  HEREFORD 
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DfayiM/Arastraaq 
tteM  trap!  MHtalM 
m  •  iwnci'  koM  m 
1938.  Impcrtad  M 

rtfubr  Mlanab  mi 
M  tpam  ftpaM. 


Oraytoa/AniHtroMf 
steM  trip  driMMp 
CidopM  drytr  m 
Uryc  ciwiMul  iiMln. 
Apt  unbotra 


steam  traps 


Send  for  the  Drayton /Armstrong  book  on  trapping: 

DRAYTON  RICULATOR  6  INSTRUMINT  CO.  tTD.,  WIST  DRAYTON.  MIDDX.  (Wmt  Drayton  2611) 
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Seal  your  pack  with  “  Viskrings  ”  and  establish  confidence 
between  you  and  your  consumer.  YOU  can  be  confident 
that  your  bottling  will  reach  the  consumer  perfect  and  intaa. 
The  CONSUMER  will  be  confident  that  the  contents  are 
genuine  and  as  expected — a  fine  produa,  perfectly  presented. 
Seal  all  stoppered  and  screw-capped  bottles  with 
**  Viskrings  There  is  a  “  Viskring  ”  to  fit  every  bottle  neck, 
available  in  a  wide  range  of  colours.  “  Viskrings  ”  can  be 
printed  with  your  brand  symbol.  Send  your  container 
complete  with  primary  closure  to  us  for  fitting.  We  will 
return  it  with  samples  and  quotations  for  any  quantity. 


•  “  Viskrings  ”  can  be  applied  rapidly  by  hand — no 
machinery  is  necessary. 

•  They  are  self-adjusting. 

•  They  prevent  the  blowing  or  riding  of  stoppers. 

•  They  prevent  the  movement  of  screw  caps  once  they  are 
tightened. 

•  They  afford  protection  for  branded  produas  and  reduce 
pilferage  and  evaporation. 

•  CELLULOSE  CLOSURES  .  .  .  Contain  No  Metal  . 
Require  No  Adhesive. 


the  viscose  development  CO.  LTD. 

^0  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C.2  T*l«phon«;  CHAncary  dll  Tatagranw:  Vteka^,  WMteant,  Londait. 
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WHY  A  TUBE? 


It  is  HANDY  A  tube  is 
an  applicator  as  well  as  a 
pack.  Requires  no  spoon 
or  implement. 

ECONOMICAL  No 

waste.  Squeeze  out  just  as 
much  as  required. 

HYGIENIC  Tubes  pro¬ 
tect  food  against  drying 
out  and  contamination. 


STRONG  No  breakages. 
No  danger  of  splinters. 

LIGHT  Tubes  give  maxi¬ 
mum  contents  for  mini¬ 
mum  bulk. 

LOW  COST  The  cost 
of  tubes  is  inclusive  of  cap, 
liner  and  printed  label. 
Lower  freight  charges.  No 
damage  in  transit. 


A 


And  it  has  SALES  APPEAL 

Tubes  have  eye  and  palate 
appeal  —  they  sell  more! 

Our  Technical  Division  is  ready  to 
co-operate  on  any  tube-packaging 
project  and  work  with  you  in  develop¬ 
ing  it.  Please  write  or  telephone: 


MUSTARD  % 

TOMATO  PUR^E  \ 

CONDENSED  MILK  \ 

i  MAYONNAISE  \ 

\  ANCHOVY  PASTE  \ 

\  CHEESE  SPREAD  \ 

\  MEAT  &  VEGETABLE 
\  EXTRACTS 


Hand  or  automatic  filling 
according  to  your  output. 
Wide  range  of  sizes  and 
capacities. 


KETCHUPS 


VITAMIN  ADDITIVES 


ETC.  ETC. 


H.  G.  SANDERS  &  SON  LTD.,  Gordon  Road,  Southall.  Middx.  Telephone:  Southall  561 1 


A  ISJ  D  E  R 

OUR  I30TH  YEAR 
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Bringing 
the  fats 
into 
focus 


Telescopes  have  no  place  in  the  science  of  gastronomy.  Yet  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  heavenly  phenomena  and  the  creation  of  heavenly  food  have 
something  in  common.  For  food  manufacturers  too  must  focus 
their  attention  on  significant  physical  facts  —  the  physical  properties  of  the  ingredients 
they  use. 

Take  meat  pies,  for  instance.  Good  meat  needs  an  equally  good  covering 
to  do  it  justice.  And  for  the  pie  paste,  nothing  is  more  important  than  a  first-class  fat. 

The  fat  should  be  a  pure  white  colour,  it  should  be  perfectly  bland  and  have  no 
taste.  In  performance,  it  should  stand  up  to  the  rigours  of  practical  work  without 
breakdown.  This  particular  combination  of  qualities  is  to  be  found  only  in  a  first- 
class  white  shortening. 

If  you  are  manufacturing  meat  pies  which  seem  to  fall  short  of  star 
quality,  you  may  find  it  useful  to  have  a  word  with  CBC.  The  manufacture  of 
margarines  and  shortenings  of  all  kinds  is  the  business  in  which  we  have  specialised 
for  very  many  moons.  Our  accumulated  experience,  together  with  the  CBC  complete 
range  of  fats,  is  at  your  service.  We  shall  be  pleased  and  honoured  to  advise  you. 

The  orbit  to  move  into  is  that  of  our  Sales  Director.  Telephone  or  write 
to  him,  and  he,  without  recourse  to  an  observatory,  will  bring  the  fats  into  focus  for 
you,  and  give  you  all  the  help  you  need. 

Check  your  fats  with  CBC 

CRAIGMILLAR  AND  BRITISH  CREAMERIES  LIMITED 

SUSSEX  HOUSE,  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4  Telephone:  CITy  0783 

eeT»i.t.ioo 
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*  HiglMipecd  lunnmef  mill,  damlflM'  ud  pneanwtk  coni 

In  a  compact  anh  plant  \ 

*  Combined  air  separating  and  conreyiag  systems.  ^ 

5 

*  Dost-free  wwUiv  easorcd  by  racaam  operation.  ^ 

*  Designed  for  pohrerising  the  softer,  notHdanslve  mab 
and  for  dose  cootrd  of  fineness. 

*  Maaafactared  la  a  range  oi  sines.  ! 


London  Office :  Nineteen  tyobum  Place,  W.C.I  i 

DERBY.  ENGLAND:  PORT  ELIZABETH.  SOUTH  AFRIC^ 
SYDNEY.  AUSTRALIA.  J 
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^  your  enquiries  for  prices  &  sompies  to: 

^ER’S  FOILS  LIMITED  •  EXHIBITION  GROUNDS  *  WEMBLEY  •  MIDDLESEX  •  Telephone:  Wembley  6011 


Whichever  is  preferred,  customers  will 
find  it  fresher  when  wrapped  in  Fisher’s 
Foils.  A  foil,  wax  and  vegetable  parch¬ 
ment  laminate  is  superior  to  any  other 
material  for  the  wrapping  of  Butter 
and  Margarine;  it  offers  complete 
protection  from  light  and  resultant 
oxidation,  also  from  other  food  ...  it 
prevents  evaporation  from  moisture 
and  subsequent  loss  of  weight  and  can 
be  printed  with  attractive  colours  in 
Customer’s  individual  designs,  trade 
marks  etc. 


•  • .  Both  are  better  packed  in 

fisherV 

FLAVOUR  RETAINING 

foils 


WAIKER,  CROSWEllER  AMD  CO.  ITO.,  CHELTENHAM, 
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Rather  an  odd  way  to  treat  the  Sunday  joint — but  it  works.  Beef  has 
to  be  washed  before  the  deep  freeze.  Hot  water  kept  at  1 10°  F.  by  Leonard 
washes  off  surplus  fat  and  avoids  coagulation.  A  Leonard  thermostatic 
hot  and  cold  water  mixing  valve  automatically  keeps  the  temperature 
steady  and  does  a  job  that  would  otherwise  take  a  raft  of  expensive 
equipment. 

Every  day  we  save  somebody  something.  Sometimes  equipment, 
sometimes  hot  water,  sometimes  just  water.  Perhaps  we  can  do  it  for 
you.  Only  you  can  tell.  Look  — 

around  and  ask  us  for  details  and  W"  _ Q  j 

names  of  users. 


Our  pamphlet  No.  FI9  will  tell  you 
all  you  want  to  know. 


THERMOSTATIC 
MIXING  VALVES 


Oeiiing  ready  lor  Sunday 


aw 


a  . 


With  a  “Close-O-Mat  ,  coupled  to  a 
“Convey-O-Mat”  and  only  the  part  time 
of  one  operator,  you  can  set-up  any  size  of 
reverse  tuck  carton  within  the  range 
i"  high  X  i'  wide  x  If'  long  to  a  maximum 
of  Sf'  high  X  5*  wide  x  12'  long  with  less 
cost  and  in  less  space  than  by  any  other 
method.  Speedy,  too,  with  30  to  60  cartons 
per  minute.  Mounted  on  rubber  wheels, 
the  unit  is  easily  moved  by  one  person. 

Built  to  the  very  highest  standards  for  the 
very  highest  jierformance. 

Manufacturers  of  Unscrambling  Hoppers,  Lidding, 
Labelling  and  other  Packaging  Machinery. 


G.D.  PETERS  &  CO.  LTD.,  ENGINEERS,  SLOUGH,  ENGLAND.  Telephone:  SLOugh  23201.  Telegrams  t  **Peters^  Slough. 
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EDWIN  DANKS 


SPECIAL  VESSELS 

FOR  EVERY  INDUSTRIAL  PROCESS 


including: 

YULCANIZERS 

DE-YULCANIZERS 

YERTICAL  AND 

HORIZONTAL  MIXERS 

REYOLYING  KIERS 

HARDENING  aUNDERS 

HEAT  EXCHANGERS 


The  illustration  shows  a  Steam  Jack¬ 
eted  Mixing  Pan  4'  6"  diameter  hy 
5'  0'  deep,  fitted  with  stirrer  gear  oper¬ 
ated  by  electric  motor  and  reduction 
gear.  This  type  of  mixing  pan  can  be 
made  in  any  size  to  satisfy  special 
requirements  and  working  conditions. 
Vessels  of  the  same  design  are  supplied 
%nth  or  without  steam  jacket,  or, 
alternatively,  fitted  with  mtemal 
steam  coils. 

Manufactured  in  mild  steel,  stainless 
steel  or  mild  steel  with  integrally  clad 
material  of  stainless  steel  or  monel. 


OTHER  MANUFACTURES: 

Edwin  Dank*  High  Vnlocity  Economic  Boilnrt  and  all  othar  typat  o< 
Shall  Boilara,  complata  Boilar  Houm  Inatallationt,  “Oldbury” 
Chain  Grata  Scokara,  Structural  Staal-work. 


I 


EDWIN  DANKS  &  COa  (OLDBURY)  LTD 


OLDBURY  NEAR  BIRMINGHAM 

Telephones :  Main  Works,  Broadwell  1381-6;  Stoker  Division,  Brierley  Hill  7731 
LONDON  •  CARDIFF  •  MANCHESTER  •  LEEDS  •  NEWCASTLE  •  GLASGOW 


liv 
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There  are  boffins 
at  the  bottom 
of  each  T&N  container 


iTeed  THOMPSON  &  NORRIS 

*•  Corrugated  Fibreboard  Packaging 

GREAT  WEST  ROAD,  BRENTFORD,  MIDDLESEX 
Telephone  :  EALing  4555 

EDINBURGH  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  HISTON  •  WARRENPOINT  (N.  IRELAND) 
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Boffins  make  a  science  of  packaging  at  Thompson  and  Norris.  You’d  be  surprised — you  really 
would — at  the  amount  of  research  that  goes  into  such  an  apparendy  simple  article  as  a  T  &  N 
corrugated  fibreboard  container.  This  is  because  we  insist  upon  designing  each  and  every 
container  to  fit.  It’s  the  only  real  way  of  ensuring  all-round  cushioned  protection. 

Material  is  checked  for  weight,  caliper,  bursting  and  tensile  strength,  folding  values  and  tear 
resistance.  Finished  containers  are  sciendfically  tested  for  fatigue  and  compressed  to  destruction 
to  determine  safe  stacking  weights. 

T  &  N,  the  pioneers  of  corrugated  fibreboard  packaging,  are  still  Britain’s  largest  manu- 
fiicturers.  Why  not  let  us  solve  your  packaging  problems  ? 


product 


meet  Stainless  Steel  I 


This  is  the  safest  industrial 


introduction,  for  the  parties  concerned 


take  to  each  other  at  once  in  a 


perfect  working  agreement 


Neither  influences  the  other,  and 


purity  and  quality  of 


the  product  are  maintained  in 


storing,  processing  and  refining. 


Butterfield  craftsmen  in  Stainless 


specifications  of  your  Plant  Engineer 


for  Storing,  Processing  and  Refining 


Butterfield 


TANKS  •  VATS  •  PRESSURE  &  VACUUM  VESSELS  •  HOPPERS  •  TROUGHS  •  TROLLEYS  •  ETC 


W.  P.  Butterfield  Ltd  P.O.  Box  38  Shipley  Yorks  Tel  52244  (8  lines) 

Branches  LONDON  Tel  HOLborn  2455  (4  lines)  BIRMINGHAM  Tel  EAS  0871  BRISTOL  Tel  26902 
LIVERPOOL  Te/ CENTRAL  0829  MANCHESTER  Te/ BLACKFRIARS  9417  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  Tel  23823. 
GLASGOW  Tel  CENTRAL  7696  BELFAST  N.l.  Tel  57343  DUBLIN  Tel  77232 
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THIS  MILL 
FEEDS  ITSELF . . . 


iPa 


AND  CREATES  NO  DUST 

This  KEK  Mill  has  no  mechanical  elevator  or  overhead  hopper.  It  is  equipped 
with  the  unique  KEK  Suction  Feed>  the  ideal  method  of  feeding  all  free-flowing 
materials.  Suction  is  provided  by  the  action  of  the  Mill  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  system  makes  possible  big  savings  in  installation  and  maintenance  costs. 
The  complete  elimination  of  mechanical  feeding  components  makes  for 
improved  hygiene  and  greater  safety — as  in  the  case  of  the  Mill  above,  which 
is  employed  on  the  grinding  of  sugar. 


iKiEn^ 

dCim  t  ted 


The  Mill  is  also  fined  with  KEK  Rotary  Valves  at 
the  bin  outlets.  The  motor  driven  Rotary  Valve 
gives  genuinely  dustless  grinding  under  all  condi¬ 
tions,  its  imuiue  design  ensuring  that  no  air  passes 
out  with  the  ground  produa.l 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  the 
advantages  of  KEK  Mills  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  leaflets  on  request. 

PALMERSTON  STREET  •  ANCOATS  •  MANCHESTER  12 


e  manu 


Jaclure  of  drinJind  &  LlefiJin^  plani  and  ecfuifymeni 
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MOULDED 
and  METAL 
CLOSURES 


An  efficient  closure  can  also  be  attractive 
^  and  vital  in  the  sales  appeal  of  the 
wdiole  package. 

We  can  design  and  supply  plain,  fully  decorated  tin¬ 


plate  or  aluminium  closures,  cork 
stoppers  and  plastic  caps  from  black  to 
the  most  delicate  pastel  shade,  with 
exquisite  embossing. 

When  the  contents  of  the  container 
have  been  used  and  the  label  washed  off, 
a  distinctive  closure  will  go  on 
telling  your  story. 


UNITED  GLASS  BOTTLE  MANUFACTURERS  LTD 

I  UlCEtTM  STREET,  W.C.2.  Telephom:  GERRtRD  HIT  (IS  IIRES)  Teletrams:  UReUIOMM,  LESORSRE.  lUOOR 


Iviii 
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Available  from  stock 

Totally  enclosed  fan  cooled 

End  windings  taped  to  give 
inter-phase  insulation  and  rigidity 

Six  leads  brought  out  to  terminal  box 

Outputs  up  to  2j  h.p. 

"Double  impregnation 

For  normal  duty  in  any  part  of  the  world 
Standard  dimensions  to  B,S,  208)  (i^J4) 


Ask  for  Technical  Description  No.  431 


motors 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.  LTD..  MAGNET  HOUSE.  KINGSWAY.  LONDON,  W.C2 
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ments. 


Let  G.C.  handle  it 


We  specialise  in  the  manufacture  of  plant  that  will 
speed  the  flow  of  your  materials  and  increase  out¬ 
put.  Our  equipment  for  more  efficient  handling 
includes  food  processing  plant,  can-handling 
plant,  friction  and  bar  elevators  and  cable  , 


conveyors.  ’  • 

Consult  us  on  your  particular  require¬ 


Ttvo  tier  exhauster. 


W 


9^ 


FREDERICK  BRABY  &  CO.,  LTD. 

G.  C.  Engineering  Division 

London  Works,  Thames  Road,  Crayford,  Kent  Telephone:  Bexleyheath  7777 
(Successors  to  the  G.  C.  Engineering  Co.  Ltd.,  Deptford,  S.E.8.)  '  • 
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Corrugated  *  Perspex '  roof  lights  In  the  new  factory  of  The  Square  Crip  Reinforcement  Company 
(Bristol)  Ltd.  The  architect  Is  A.  E.  Powell,  A.R.I.B.A.,  A.I.  Struct.  Eng. 

Roofing — W.  R.  Davey  A  Sons. 


There's  nothing  like  daylight 


There  is  nothing  like  daylight  for  good  morale,  good  health,  and 
high  working  efficiency.  Corrugated  ‘  Perspex  ’  transmits  more  daylight 
than  any  other  rooffng  material. 

Think  of  that  in  terms  of  increased  output  and  reduced  lighting 
costs:  it  is  why  no  less  than  25,000,000  square  feet  of  Corrugated 
‘  Perspex  ’  have  been  installed  throughout  the  world.  The  properties  of 
Corrugated  ‘  Perspex  ’  are  not  affected  by  the  corrosive  atmospheres  in 
industrial  areas. 

For  those  rare  instances  in  this  country  where  diffused  daylight  may 
be  more  desirable  Opal  ‘Perspex’  is  available.  Originally  developed  for 
intense  light  conditions  overseas.  Opal  Corrugated  ‘  Perpex  *  diffuses 
daylight  efficiently. 

’Perspex’  is  the  registered  trade  mark  for  acrylic  sheet  manufactured  by  /.  C.I. 


It's  as  clear  as  daylight— 

it  must  be  I  Comigated 

’1PIEIBS1PIE2S* 


IMPERIAL  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  LTD.,  LONDON,  S.W.l 
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at  all  times 


VISEASI 


Prepared  meats,  hams,  sausages,  look 
better,  sell  better  and  are  hygienically 
protected  when  displayed  in  Visking 
casings.  Crystal  -  clear,  colourfully 
transparent,  or  opaque, Visking  casings 
are  printed  in  colour  for  improved  dis¬ 
play  appeal.  See  for  yourself  how  much 
better  your  own  products  look  when 
*  Visking*  packed.  Our  Representative 
will  call  to  give  you  a  demonstration. 


VISKING  ”  IS  THE  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK  OF  THE  VISKING  CORPORAIKN 
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Batch  control  for  a  liquid  mix  nt>wadays-  requires  precise  amounts  of  several 
ingredients  to  be  dispensed  in  exact  quantities.  Too  often  this  job  still 
depends  on  a  man  with  a  bucket  and  a  mind  of  his  own.  MEASUREMENT 
have  replaced  this  uncertain  method  with  a  system  of  metered  control. 
The  quantities  are  pre-set  on  a  dialled  control  panel  and  supplied  to  the 
mix,  from  a  remote  control  point  if  necessary,  at  the  press  of  a  button. 
Quantities  are  precise,  records  are  automatic,  control  is  complete  and  the 
bucket  is  out. 


meters  are  matters  for 


MEASUREMENT  LIMITED  (A  Member  of  the  Parkinson  &  Cowan  Group) 

Hydriulict  Division,  119  Union  Strnnt,  Oldham,  Lancs.  Talaphona;  Main  9432/3/4.  Taitirams:  Suparmatar,  Oldham. 
tXrORT  CNQUIRIfS  TO:  Parkinson  A  Cowan  Group  Exports  Ltd., 

Tarminal  Housa.  Groivanor  Gardant,  London,  S.W.I.  Talaphona:  Sloana  01 1 1/4.  Cablas:  DISC.  London. 
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Better  Lighting- 
Better  Production 

hat  is  the  lighting  in  your  factory  like  ? 
Have  you  recently  checked  the  lighting  level 
round  the  works  with  a  light  meter  ? 

The  right  lighting  has  a  significant  effect 
on  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  production. 
When  its  strength,  position  and  type  is 
suitable  for  each  job  the  craftsman  can 
give  full  play  to  his  skill,  and  the  works 
engineer  can  do  full  justice  to  his  shop. 

Good  lighting  is  only  one  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  electricity  is  playing  a  vital 
part  in  the  drive  for  higher  productivity. 


Electricity  for  Productivity 

Ask  your  ELECTRICITY  BOARD  for  advice  and 
information,  or  get  In  touch  with  E.D.A.  They  can 
lend  you,  without  charge,  films  about  the  uses  of 
electricity  in  industry.  E.D.A.  are  also  publishing  a 
series  of  books  on  lllectricity  and  Productivity.  Titles 
now  available  are :  Electric  Motors  and  Controls, 
Higher  Production,  Lighting  in  Industry,  Materials 
Handling,  and  Resistance  Heating.  Price  8/6,  or  9/- 
post  free. 


■••ued  by  the 

British  Cisctrical  Osvsiopmsnt  Association 
3  Savoy  Hill,  London,  W.C.2 


Ixiv 
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answering  the  call  of  industry 


STAINLESS 

STEEL 


components 


PADLEY  &  VENABLES  LTD 


SUPREX  WORKS  •  LIVERY  STREET  •  BIRMINGHAM  3  •  Phone  CENTRAL  4731-4 
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Stirring  the  iniagination  in  the  ^ 


In  the  Boehm  Experimental  money  to  get  in  touch  with 
Kitchen  problems  of  food  flavouring  Fredk.  Boehm  Ltd.  immediately, 
are  tackled  by  experts.  It  is  possible  Certain  flavours  in  certain 

that  they  have  tackled  and  world-famous  products  owe  their 
mastered  the  kind  of  flavouring  popularity  to  this  organisation, 
problem  now  causing  you  concern.  The  same  skilled  assistance  is  at 
So  it  might  save  you  time  and  your  service,  too,  and  it’s  free. 


Fredk.  Boehm  Ltd.,  continues  to  produce  and  distribute. 


MSG  Mono-sodium  glutamate  99%  pure 
YEATEX  Autolysed  yeast  extract 
PROTEX  Hydrolised  protein 


F redk.  Bo«hni  Ltd..  19  Bentinck  St„  London.  W J .  Telnnhone:  W«l  7833 
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another  British 
engineering  trinmph  •  • 


The  Mather  &  Platt 

Rotary  Sterilizer 

The  machine  illuatrated  above  was  recently  installed 
in  a  well-known  British  cannery,  and  has  an  ontpnt  of 
400  cans  per  minute  at  an  approximate  cooking  time 
of  19  minutes. 

Mather  and  Platt  Ltd.  can  offer  a  complete  range  of 
•  continuous  cookers,  including  the  following: 

PRESSURE  COOKERS 

•  Agitating  Rotary  Sterilizers. 

•  Non- Agitating  M.  &  P.  Cookers. 

•  Hydrostatic  Cookers. 

ATMOSPHERIC  COOKERS 

•  Agitating  Round  Shell  Cookers. 

•  Agitating  Square  Tank  Cookers. 

•  Non-Agitating  M.  &  P.  Cookers. 

•  Hydrostatic  Cookers.  307 

Mather  &  Platt  Ltd. 

RADCLIFFE,  MANCHESTER 

London  OfBoe:  PARK  HOUSE.  22  GREAT  SMITH  STREKT.  LONDON.  S.W.1 
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IF  YOU  WANT  REGULAR  DELIVERIES 

YOU  WANT • 


J 


COMMER  CARS  LTD.  LUTON  BEDS.  EXPORT  DIVISION  ROOTES  LTD.  DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE  PICCADILLY  LONDON  W.l 
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Here  is  a  sturdy  all-steel  van  with  success  written  all  over 
it — your  success!  With  its  snuirt  appearance  and  businesslike 
finish  it  will  carry  your  prestige  proudly  through  the  streets, 
whilst  its  sound  practical  design  will  give  remariubly  long  life 
and  low  operating  cost. 

Send  for  a  brochure  TO~DA  Y. 


SO  B.H.P.  ENGINE  WITH  LONG 
LIFE  POROUS  CHROME  R0RE8 


FOUR-SPEEO  SYNCHROMESH 

GEARBOX 


TELESCOPIC  HVDRAULICDAMPER8 
FRONT  ANO  REAR 


FLUSH  FITTING  SLIDING  DOORS 


ALL-STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 

OVER  300  CU.  FT.  CAPACITY 


0  HANDLING  EFFICIENCY 


TIm  mss 

Fork  Lift  Truck 

Speed :  4  to  6  m.p.h. 
on  level  concrete  floor. 

No  clutch  •  No  gear  box. 

Single  Handle  Control  of 
all  Hydraulic  Movententt. 
"Two”  Independent  Drive 
wheel  Braking  Systems. 


Designed  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
high  efficiency  Fork  Lift  trucks,  the  B.E.V.  DH23 
incorporates  the  many  desirable  features  for  which  all 
B.E.V.  Electric  Trucks  are  famous. 

Compact,  sturdy  and  extremely  mobile,  the  DH23 — 
with  one  ton  capacity — lifts  packages,  crates  or 
awkward  loads  to  a  base  height  of  12  feet. 

Turning  on  an  inside  radius  of  12  inches,  it  can 
negotiate  right-angle  comers  or  intersections 
even  when  the  passage  width  is  only  6  feet  6  inches. 

A  range  of  attachments  is  available  for  a  wide  variety 
of  applications — Fork  extensions  for  handling 
bulky  loads.  Poles,  for  wire  coils. 

Side  clamps,  for  gripping  loads  by  side  compression. 
Crane— jib  type  with  hook. 

Already  widely  used  by  a  diverse  range  of  industries, 
the  DH23  maintains  the  high  reputation  held  by 
B.E.V.  Electric  Trucks  both  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  overseas. 


'fill! 


ELECTRIC-HYDRAULIC 

FORK  LIFT  TRUCKS 


WINGROVE  &  ROGERS  LIMITED 


ACORNFIELD  ROAD  •  KIRBY  INDUSTRIAL  ESTATE  •  Nr.  LIVERPOOL  •  T«h  SIMONSWOOD  2431/2  Mid  tt 
BROADWAY  COURT  •  BROADWAY  •  LONDON  •  S.W.I  •  T«l:  ABBEY  2272 
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Home  Produced  Milk  Powders, 


Condensed  Milk  (28  lb.,  56  lb.  &  5  cwt.)  Full  Cream  and  Skimmed, 


Evaporated  Milk  (Gallon  Cans). 


Golden  Glow  •  DMP  Sales  Limited  •  Central  Buildings  •  Guildford  •  Telephone:  Guildford  2345 
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AUTOMATION  MEANS  ELECTROPOWER  GEARS 


Unsurpassed  for: 

*  QUALITY 

*  HIGH  EFFICIENCY 

*  SPEED  RANGE 

*  ALTERNATIVE  TYPES 

*  HORSEPOWER  RANGE 

*  SERVICE 

*  HIGH  SPEEDS 

*  SLOW  SPEEDS 

*  VERY  SLOW  SPEEDS 

*  EXTREMELY  SLOW  SPEEDS 


THE  UNIT  ILLUSTRATED  IS  ONE  Of 
MANY  TYPES  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  FOOD 
INDUSTRY  AS  STANDARD  EQUIP¬ 
MENT.  WE  INVITE  YOUR  ENQUIRIES 


Eleeiropower^ 


Gears Jw 


KINGSBURY  WORKS.  KINGSBURY  ROAD.  LONDON,  N.W.9 

Tal«phoft«:  eOLindiU  4631-3  '  T«l«(raint:  LEKTROPOWA.  HYDE.  LONDON 


I  .  .  here  is  a  new  book  giving  fresh  and  complete  I 

........  I.  COMPOUND  MILLING 

I  by  N.  O.  SIMMONS 


compound 

^  Milling 


Royal  8vo.  xx +280  pages.  Illustrated.  42s.net. 

Postage  Is.  3d.  Home,  Is.  4d.  Abroad. 

In  most  countries  the  present  need  for  increased  food  production  is  of  prim^ 
importance.  The  processing  of  feeding  stuffs  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  growing 
interest  throughout  the  world. 

As  the  title  implies,  the  book  specialises  in  the  manufacture  of  compound 
feeding  stuffs  for  livestock.  Associated  subjects,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
“  straights,"  seed  cleaning,  grass  g^ding  and  cubing,  cereal  flaking  and  the 
processing  of  poultry  com  are  also  include,  but  the  main  purpose  of  the  book 
IS  the  detailed  description  of  the  compound  milling  process  and  the  machines 
employed  in  it  between  the  intake  of  raw  materials  and  the  delivery  of  finished 
products. 

In  view  of  the  shortage  of  literature  dealing  with  this  subject,  the  author, 
who  has  wide  knowledge  and  experience  of  his  subject,  has  rende^  an  important 
and  valuable  service  to  those  engaged  in  the  provender  and  compound  milling 
industry,  whether  as  experts  or  students. 


TIm  book  it  divided  into  two  tectiont: 

1.  Raw  Metarialt.  Animal  Nutrition  and  the  Coo 


I.  itaw  aaaienait.  Animal  Nutrition  and  the  Coomound  and  r 
Provender.  Typical  Compound  Rationa  and  their  Compoaition. 


nd  and  Provender  Miller.  The  Principal  Feeding  Stuffs  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Compounds  and 


2.  Machinet  and  Proceaaea.  The  Intake  and  Storaae  of  Raw  Materials.  The  Intake  and  Storage  of  Molasses.  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Fiah  Solublea.  Weighini 
and  Cleaning  of  Raw  Matcriala.  Seed  Cleaning  Conditioning  and  Drying.  Crindert.  Grinder  Planla.  Misers.  Blending,  Mixing  and  Cubing  Plaiitt. 
Cubing  and  Pelleting  Machines.  Practical  CuWm  and  Pelleting.  Cube  and  Pellet  Cooling.  Grass  Grinding  and  Cubing.  Cereal  Flaking.  The  Manufacture 
of  Mixed  Poultry  Com,  Cut,  Kibbled  and  Rolled  Grain.  Exhaust  Systems  in  Compound  Mills.  Weighing  and  Packing  of  Finished  Products.  Storage  and 
Delivery  of  Finished  Products.  Layout  of  Compound  and  Provender  Mills.  Production  Costs.  Appendicea.  Index. 


I  Obtainable  through  your  usual  bookseller  j 

I  LEONARD  HILL  [BOOKS]  LIMITED,  STRATFORD  HOUSE,  EDEN  STREET,  LONDON,  N.W.l.  | 
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DEMBY,  HAMILTON  &  CO.  LTD. 

25,  MONUMENT  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.3 


Telephone:  MANSION  HOUSE  5106  &  4271 


Telegrams:  BUCEPHALOS  BILGATE  LONDON 


THE  LEADING  SUPPLIERS  OF 

DEHYDRATED  VEGETABLES 

OF  UNSURPASSED  QUALITY 

IN  FLAKES,  DICED,  STRIPS,  SLICED 
OR  POWDERED  FORM. 

NATURAL  OR  PRE-COOKED. 


ALSO  DEHYDRATED  MEATS 


OUR  SPECIAL  LINES; 

KIBBLED  AND  GRANULATED  MUSHROOMS 


CELERY  ROOT  POWDER 
’  AND 

CELERY  ROOT  STRIPS 


DICED  CARROTS  AND  POTATO  STRIPS 


GRANULATED  CHICKEN,  KIDNEY,  BEEF 
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A  Natural  Produa  in  a  form  which  can  be  easily  and 
conveniently  and  economically  used  by  our  customers. 

We  are  specialists  in  this  field  and  for  full  details  of 
our  Range  of  Natural  Colours,  write : 

WHITE,  TOMKINS  &  COURAGE,  LTdI 


NORTH  ALBERT  WORKS,  REIGATE 


Telephone:  Reigate  2242/3 


Telegrams:  ESS  WHITE,  REIGATE 
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>1  New  service  to  food  manufacturers 


Pure  Dried  Vacuum  Salt 


delivered  to  you  in  bulk ! 

I.C.I.’s  new  air-discharge  vehicles  can  now  deliver  Pure  Dried 
Vacuum  Salt  to  you  in  bulk — the  cheapest  and  most  hygienic 
method  yet  devised.  The  salt  is  pumped  through  a  pipeline 
straight  into  your  storage  bin  or,  alternatively,  into  your  saturator. 
Take  advantage  nozv  of  this  new  service. 

IMPERIAL  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  LIMITED  /iClN 

LONDON,  S.W.l 


fe  ;- 
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THE  “COLUNIO”  FACTORY  - 

CAN  OPENER  yj  A  Strong  magnet  with- 

cuts  time  -cuts  mste-cutsnsk  draws  the  lid  which  be- 

/  comes  magnetised  and 

prevents  metal  specks 

No  jagged  edges— no  cut  .... 

fingers.  falling  into  the  contents. 

No  protruding  rim  to 
hinder  removal  of  con¬ 


tents. 


SATISFIED  USERS  Include: 

Eldorado  Ice  Cream  Co.  Ltd. ; 

Redman  Ltd.;  Armour  &  Co.  Ltd.; 
Meltis  Ltd. ;  Huntley  &  Palmer  Ltd. ; 
Brand  &  Co.  Ltd.;  James  Pascall  Ltd.; 
N.A.A.F.I.  Bakeries: 

Batchelor  &  Co.  (Ireland)  Ltd.;  * 

Scott  &  Turner  Ltd.;  C.  Shippam  Ltd. 

A  Cats  Opener  that  ean  open 


CALEB  DUCKWORTH  LIMITED 


Will  accommodate  cylin¬ 
drical  cans  from  the  A  Ts 
tall  to  A10*s  and  S-kilo 


COLNE  *  LANCASHIRE 


No  company  already  possceeing  a 
canteen,  or  which  is  contemplating 
installing  one,  should  be  without  this 


Factary  Canteens 


Their  Management  in  Great  Britain 
by  Jack  Hampton 

115  pages  First  edition  Price  15s.  net,  postage  yd.  home,  lOd.  abroad 

Balancing  the  Canteen  Biuret  *  The  Factory  Canteen  Licence  '  Methods  of  Factory  Canteen  Management 
Factory  Canteen  Kitchen  and  its  Equipment  •  Canteen  Furniture  *  Kitchen  Personnel '  Tea  for  the  Factory 
Worker  ‘  Crockery ^  Cutlery  and  Dishwashing  Machines  '  Purchase  of  Food  '  Canteen  Stores  *  Canteen 
Bakery  ’  Centred  Kitchens  for  Docks  and  Building  Sites  *  Special  Diets  in  the  Fautory  Canteen  *  Factory 
Canteen  Cleaning  *  The  Risk  of  Food  Poisoning  '  The  Factory  Mess  Room  Regulatitms  ’  Meal  Regulations 
for  Women  in  Industry  *  Mead  R^ulations  for  Young  Persons  ‘  Training  Courses  for  Canteen  Staff 
Entertainment  in  the  Canteen  ’  The  Company  Shop  '  Industrial  Hostels  *  Works  Sports  Clubs  ’  Development 
of  the  Factory  Canteen  *  The  Future  of  the  Factory  Canteen 


Eseonard  HUi  [Books]  MAnUted 

9  Eden  Street  *  London  *  N.W.l 


Obtainable  through  your 
usual  bookseller. 
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This  is  another  example  of  the  way  in  which  Metal  Box  offers  to 
industry  through  its  complete  hygienic  packaging  service,  the 
resources  of  its  design  studios,  its  research  and  engineering  facilities 
and  its  world-wide  service  of  marketing  intelligence. 


Metal  Box  does  count! 


LAMINATIONS  give  you 


ADDITIONAL 

SALES 

by  providing  new  lines 


SHELF  L  FE 


for  your  product 
wherever  it  is  sold 


ECONOMY  ^ 

by  high  speed  packaging 


SALES  APPEAL 

by  attractive  design 


\\\\ 


\\\ 


\\ 


\ 


THE  METAL  BOX  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Ji  Flexible  Packaging  Division 

I  THE  LANGHAM  •  PORTLAND  PLACE  •  LONDON  W.l. 
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Metal  Box  laminations  have  opened  up  completely  new  sales  outlets 
for  these  famous  makers  of  beverages  and  soups. 


Made  and  printed  by  Metal  Box  these  laminations  have  everythii^ 
required  for  sales  appeal,  economy  and  long  shelf  life. 


Foil  and  Film 

LAMINATIONS 

New  Packages  that 

W// 
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FOOD  in 


hygienically  sealed -ready  to  serve 


The  food-conscious  European  was  quick  to  appreciate  the 
value  and  convenience  of  food  in  tubes  and  now  more  British 
Manufacturers  are  employing  this  useful  sales  aid. 
The  BETTS  service  is  backed  by  150  years  of  experience  and  oifeis 
technical  advice  on  materials,  filling  machinery,  storage,  hygiene,  pack 
design,  printing  and  special  delivery  services.  Send  for  details. 


HOUOWAY  HILLS,  ELTHORNE  ROAD,  LONOOR 
Ttlaphont:  ARChviray  4341 

BORDEAUX  •  PARIS  •  MARSEILLES 


and  other  alloys. 

LONDON  •  COLCHESTER  • 


PRECISION 


FOR  CONTINUOUS  BLENDING 


in  any  proportion  and  capacity  from  zero  to 
maximum  of  a  multiple  number  of  fluids  of 
very  different  viscosities  and  temperatures. 


Units  with  up  to  eight  Pumps  driven  bj  m 
■*'  quick  is 
liveries  our  standard  range  of  diapkrt0 
and  plunger  Pumps,  and  will  gladly  help  pm 
with  problems  that  may  require  spec  ial  deilgii, 

ENGINE  E  RS 
KENT 

TELEGRAMS:  TONMIL.  TONBRIDGl 


E.C.D.  LIMITED 
TONBRIDGE 

TELEPHONE:  TONBRIDGE  2237/8/9 


Repeat  orders  have  been  received  for  the  Unit 
illustrated,  which  consists  of  three  Pumps  in 
stainless  steel,  of  different  capacities,  each  fitted 
with  micro-variable  stroke  control,  which  can 
be  set  by  hand  whilst  running  after  analysis  of 
primary  fluids,  so  that  the  final  product  meets 
the  exact  specification  required. 

Each  Pump  speed  is  calculated  to  give  similar 
high  volumetric  efficiencies  regardless  of  widely 
different  temperatures  and  viscosities. 

Drive  is  by  variable-speed  motor  so  that  the 
rate  of  delivery  of  mixture  can  be  controlled 
over  a  wide  range  whilst  maintaining  the  blend. 
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COLT  ventilation 
rigit  front  the  start 

AT  PRICE’S  (SOUTHERN  CONFECTIONERS)  BAKERY 

Architect  ;  A.  Seal  and  Pa rtners,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Bournemouth  and  London 


1 

Ventilation  is  a  matter  for  experts — a  fact  well  appreciated  by  industrial  architects.  So  the 
architect  specified  Colt  Ventilation  for  the  extension  to  Price’s  Bakery  at  Eastleigh — and 
consulted  Colt  at  the  planning  stage.  Colt  technical  staff  prepared  a  natural  ventilation  scheme; 
sited  Colt  General  Purpose  Ventilators  at  low  level  for  air  inlet  and  Colt  SRC.  2046  High  Duty 
Extractors  in  the  roof — direcdy  over  the  main  sources  of  heat  and  moisture. 

Both  extensions  are  now  in  full  production  in  ideal  ventilation  conditions — achieved  at  low 
initial  cost  and  without  any  running  and  maintenance  costs. 

Price’s  are  one  of  over  8,000  major  industrial  organisations  who  have  benefited  fix)m  Colt's 
expert  advice  and  wide  range  of  ventilating  systems. 

WKITE  FOR  FREE  MASVAL  with  full  tp^emtims  •fCuh  Vtntilmturt  w  Dtpt.  SMa6o 


VENTILATIO 


COLT  VENTILATION  LTD  •  SURBITON 
Ttlephofu:  Elmbridgt  6511 


SURREY 


at  Birminffham,  Bradford,  Bridgend  (Glam.),  Bristol,  Coventry,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

SheSleld  and  Warwick. 

in  Australia,  Belgian  Congo,  Canada,  Cypnu,  India,  Indonesia,  Madagascar,  Malaya,  Mauritius,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Portugal,  North  and 

South  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa. 
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ONLY  CLEAN  AIR  CAN  REACH 
YOUR  PRODUCT  FROM  THIS  PUMP! 


‘  NASH  HYTOR  ’  CLEAN  AIR  COMPRESSOR 

K«gd.  Tnda  Mark  • 

rrS  THE  SCRUBBING  ACTION  OF  THE  LIQUID  SEAL 
AND  ENTIRE  ABSENCE  OF  INTERNAL  LUBRICATION 


ONE  MOVING  PART 
NO  METALLIC  CONTACT 


British  Mode 

By  NASH  ENGINEERING  CO.  (GrMt  Britain)  LTD. 

Further  details  with  pleasure  from  Sole  Agents  and  Service  Engineers  for  BRITISH  ISLES 

NORMAN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

NIAO  OfFMI:  Hfter  Works,  OtaiaMrct  Wof,  riirtay  Way,  OraydM  Talayliaai!  OraydM  ItTI-t 

NORTHERN  OFFMR:  t73  Rayal  EicfeaNfa,  Maacbaaltr,  t  TaiafliMt:  Rlaaklriara  ItlS 


MODEL  24-C 
30  GALLON 
CAPACITY 


TWO  SPEED 
HEAVY  DUTY 
MIXING 
MACHINE 
BY 


Makers  &  Designers 
of  Quality  Machines 
For  The  Food  Industry 


John  T.  Hardaker 

(FOOD  MACHINERY)  LTD. 

BOWLING  IRONWORKS  •  BRADFORD  ■  YORKSHIRE 
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FENNER 


i  and  error’  method  of  fitting  to  shafts.  Sprockets  fitted 
P  with  Taper-Lock  Bushes  can  simply  be  slipped  on  the 
shaft  and  the  flush  fitting  screws  tightened.  The  shaft  is 
then  gripped  with  a  ‘shrunk-on’  fit. 

You  can  now  obtain  Sprockets  fitted  with  Taper-Lodt 
Bushes  and  a  wide  range  of  Fenner  Roller  Chain  to  use 
with  them.  Make  up  your  chain  drives  to  suit  your  needs. 
Fenner  Taper-Lock  Sprockets  and  Chain  are  available  ftom 
stock  at  all  the  eighteen  Fenner  Branches. 


manufacturers 


OP  V-BELT  DRIVES 


Commonwealth 


PUNCHES  AT  BELFAST,  BIKMISGHAM,  BVBSLEY,  CARDiPP,  CLECKHEATON,  OLASOOW,  HULL,  LBBDS, 


Tester,  Liverpool,  londos,  lvtos,  Manchester,  newcastle-on-tyne,  Nottingham,  sheppibld 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
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VITAMIN  A 
VITAMIN  D 


^  Vitamin  master-mixes  for  margarine  manufacture. 
^  Carotene  mixes  for  vitaminisation  and  colouring. 


^  Synthetic  vitamin  A  and  D  blends  for  the  food  and  pharmaceutical 
industries. 

^  Natural  vitamin  A  and  D  oils  and  concentrates. 

BLENDS  OF  ANY  POTENCY  CAN  BE  SUPPLIED,  IN  BULK  OR  IN  CONTAINERS 
EACH  HOLDING  SUFFICIENT  FOR  ONE  BATCH  OF  USER’S  PRODUCT 

THE  CROOKES  LABORATORIES  LIMITED 

VITAMIN  OILS  DEPARTMENT.  5  PARK  ROYAL  ROAD.  LONDON,  W.3 


.  •  MAKE  A IVORLP  Of  Of  FFERENCE 


The  KINNEY  Gas  Ballast  Pump  has,  time  and  again,  demon¬ 
strated  its  decided  advantages  over  other  t]rpes  of  Industrial 
Vacuum  Pumps.  Not  only  does  it  pump  condensable  vapours 
without  contamination  of  the  sealing  oil,  but  in  pumping  it  uses 
only  one  third  of  the  quantity  of  sealing  oil  in  a  normal  rotary 
pump. 

Gas  Ballasting,  deuil  changes  and  improved  manufacturing  tech¬ 
niques  combine  to  make  the  KINNEY  Rotating  Plunger  High 
Vacuum  Pump  an  even  more  indispensable  piece  of  equipment 
for  plants  aiming  at  quicker,  better  and  more  profiteble  produaioo. 
The  wide  field  of  application  for  the  KINNEY  Pumps  is  catered 
for  by  a  range  of  sizes  with  capacities  from  13  to  190  cubic  feet 
per  minute. 

Write  for  details 

KINNEY  VACUUM  PUMPS  -  QUICKER,  BEHER.  MORE  PROnTABLE  PRODUCTION 


CO.  (RADCLIFFE)  LTD. 

MENERAL  ENMINEERIIM  CO.  (RAOCUFFE)  LTD.  Station  Works,  Bury  Road,  Radcliffe,  Lancs. 


Tdcphoae:  Radclifle  2291  (3  lines)  Telegnuns:  “General”  RaddiSe. 

London  Office:  3rd  Floor,  9  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.l.  Tel. :  Abbey  5278.  / 
Birmingham  Office;  Guildhall  Building,  Navigation  Street,  Birmingham,  2.  Tel.;  Midland  7797. 
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manufacturing 

equipment 


•  Fractional  horsepower  motors  1/20- 
1  h.p. 

#  Drip  proof,  totally-enclosed ,  and  totally- 
enclosed  fan-cooled  enclosures. 

§  Ball  or  sleeve  bearings  and  a  wide  range 
of  alternative  mountings  available. 


‘English  Elictric’  i  h.p.  MY5I23.  /.h.p. 
motor  with  'Opperman'  gear  driving  'Baker 
Perkins'  bread  feed  conveyor  at  Messrs.  Bilsland 
Bros,  bakery  in  Glasgow. 


The  ENGLISH  ELECTRIC  Company  Limited,  Queens  House 

P.H.P.  Motors  Department,  Bradford 

-TArPOED  .  EE.  .TON  •  EOO.Y  •  EEADFOED  •  L.T. 
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DuMt^free  Food  factories 


Since  the  installation  of  a  “  Visco-Beth  ”  Automatic  Dust 
Collector  at  one  Self-Raising  Flour  Mill,  operatives  in  the 
packing  department  now  work  in  a  dust-free  atmosphere  with¬ 
out  wearing  respirators.  “  Visco-Beth  ”  Dust  Collectors  have 
a  recovery  efficiency  of  over  99%,  will  fit  into  a  restricted 
space  and,  being  automatic,  need  little  attention. 

Other  plants  in  which  “  Visco-Beth  ”  Collectors  are  installed 
include  those  producing  dried  milk,  coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  soap 
powder,  chemicals  and  other  materials  in  powder  form. 
Write  for  “  Modern  Dust  Collection  and  Fume  Removal " 
List  No.  532. 


jieth  CoUector 


Consult  us  on  your  dust  problem  I 


PboM:  Cro)r*M  4111 


VISCO  ENGINEERING  CO.LTD.  STAFFORD  RD.  CROYDON 


C 


What  butcher  today  would  not  admit  that  a  book  which  gave  in  concise  form  the  information  he  most  needed  on 
entering  the  trade  would  have  been  invaluable  to  him  ?  This  is  precisely  what  the  author  has  set  out  to  do  in 


Second  edition. 


MEAT  TECHNOLOGY 

8^  ins.  X  5^  ins.  309  pages.  Price  15/-  Plus  postage. 

1/-  V.K.  Abroad  !/• 


CONTENTS 

Cattle  and  Beef:  Evolution,  Growth,  Handling  and  Quality  of  Points,  Judging 
Scale,  British  Breeds,  Slaughter  and  Dressing,  Duties  of  Butchers  and  . 
Slau^termen,  Packing  Methods,  Sheep  and  Mutton:  Evolution,  Breeds, 

Slaughter  and  Dressing,  Quality.  Pigs  and  Pork:  Evolution,  Breeds,  Quality, 

Judging  Scale,  Slaughter  and  Dressing.  Preservation  of  Meat:  Cold  Stores, 

Chilling,  Freezing,  Defrosting,  Curing,  Cooking,  Post-Mortem  Changes. 

Poultry  and  Rabbits:  Breeds,  Slaughter  and  Dressing,  Quaiity,  Judging  Sc^e. 

Meat  Cutting.  Local  Preferences,  Pricing,  Expenses,  Turnover  ^te.  Price 
Cutting.  Meat  as  a  Food:  Proteins,  Fat,  Carlwhydrates,  Denuind,  Seasonal 
Variations.  World  Distribution  of  Food  Animals:  Climate,  Human  and  Social 
Factors,  Beef  Production,  Mutton  and  Wool,  Pigs  and  Pork,  Dressed  Carcase 
Weights. 

Obtainable  from  your  bookseller. 

LEONARD  HILL  [BOOKS]  LIMITED,  9  EDEN  STREET,  LONDON,  N.W.l 
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what  our  ILLUMINATING 
ENGINEERING  SERVICE  brings  to  light 


Believe  it  or  not,  there  are  still  some  big  industrial  concerns 
who  think  that  light  is— well,  just  light.  Of  course,  this 
puts  us  on  our  mettle.  We  can  show  them  how  to  obtain  the 
maximum  benefit  from  a  lighting  installation.  It’s  no  accident 
that  we're  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  industrial  lighting 
equipment  in  the  world.  It’s  our  knowledge,  our  equipment — 
and  our  service.  Ask  our  engineer  to  call  and  talk  over  >'our  problem. 


An  interesting,  illustrated  booklet 
describing  how  our  lighting  engineers 
plan  and  prepare  a  lighting 
specification.  Free  on  request. 


BETTER  LIGHTING  BY 


THI  IENJAMIN  electric  ltd  *  TOTTEN  ham  •  LONDON  N.I7 
ttl«phont:  TOTttnham  S252  (5  lints)*  Ttitgramt:  “BENJALECT.  Southtot,  London'* 

;  $  CtrporttlM  M..  BlrnittgliMn  ],  Tit :  MMIaM  5117  LEEDS :  41  iMlngiitll  It.  Lm*  t.  Ttl :  Lttdt  2Si7S 
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ALUMINIUM  AT  WORK 


to  the  less  familiar 


From  the  familiar 


Milk,  like  so  many  other  foodstuffs,  of  everyday  life.  And  now  aluminium  are  good  right  through,  and  never  need 

takes  especially  kindly  to  aluminium.  is  keeping  milk  safe  on  yet  another  stage  resurfacing,  inside  or  out.  They  can 

Tasteless,  non-toxic  and  completely  of  its  journey  from  farm  to  table.  stand  up  indefinitely  to  rough  handlini 

hygienic,  this  bright  metal  is  easy  to  Aluminium  alloy  milk  chums  are  and  harsh  weather.  If  you  make  or 

clean  and  keep  clean.  No  wonder  helping  to  take  the  weight  out  of  work  handle  foods,  you  too,  have  problems 

aluminium  saucepans  and  foil  bottle-  for  farmers  and  dairymen  all  over  the  which  aluminium  can  solve  for  you- 

caps  have  become  such  a  familiar  part  country.  These  strong,  durable  chums  lightly,  brightly,  and  economically. 

Aluminium  ingot  produced  by  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada  Ltd.,  is  mar- 
^  keted  by  Aluminium  Union  Limited.  The  Company  also  exports  the 

products  of  the  various  fabricating  companies  of  the  Aluminium  Limited  Group. 


{Incorporated  in  Canada) 


THE  ADELPHI,  JOHN  ADAM  STREET,  LONDON.  W.C.2.  dn  ALUMINIUM  UMITED  Company 
OFRCES,  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES  AND  AGENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
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Machinery  to  lift- 
miachinery  to  mo¥e ...? 


HAND  LIFT  TRUCKS 


. . .  No  sooner  said  than  done 

with  a  YALE  Plant  Handling  Truck 

The  versatile  YALE  Plant  Handling  Truck  incorporating 
a  Pul-Lift  enables  two  men  to  move  machinery  and 
heavy  loads  of  all  kinds  which  might  otherwise  have  to 
be  lifted  by  crane  or  other  methods. 

a  Plant  HantUino  Trucks  {.tumUml  with  Pvl-Lift)  af2.3  aitd  i  twu  ospsrtty. 

•  Other  YALE  Hand  lift  Truck!  for  maty  mpt  of  PaUttondPkUformlami 
up  to  6.000  lbs. 
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Cleaner  food 

A  FLOW  of  food  hygiene  regulations  came  into  force 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Amendment  Act,  1954  (the  “  Clean 
Food”  Act),  and  the  Consolidated  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  1955.  under  which  they  were  made. 

The  new  regulations  apply  to  any  place  where  food 
is  handled  or  supplied  in  the  course  of  a  food  busi¬ 
ness,  whether  there  is  an  actual  sale  or  not.  They 
will  apply,  broadly  speaking,  throughout  the  food 
and  catering  trades  and  to  the  supply  of  food  in 
clubs,  schools,  residential  establishments,  boarding 
houses,  and  staff  canteens.  Stalls  and  vehicles  are 
also  covered.  The  regulations  will  not  apply  to  agri¬ 
cultural  activities.  The  handling  of  food  in  dock 
warehouses,  public  warehouses  or  cold  stores,  car¬ 
riers’  and  wholesale  vegetable  merchants'  premises, 
canned  food  distribution  depots  and  slaughterhouses 
will  be  dealt  with  in  separate  regulations. 

Besides  requiring  cleanliness  from  food  handlers, 
the  new  regulations  also  affect  the  structural  condi¬ 
tion  of  food  premises,  stalls,  vehicles,  etc.,  and  the 
construction  and  cleanliness  of  articles  and  equip¬ 
ment  with  which  food  may  come  into  contact. 
Canying  on  a  food  business  in  unsanitary  premises 
is  forbidden,  while  the  preparation  and  packing  of 
food  for  commercial  purposes  in  domestic  premises 
is  restricted.  Sinks  and  wash-basins  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  and,  where  necessary,  a  constant  supply  of  hot 
water  must  be  available.  New  works  and  adapta¬ 
tions  to  the  structure  of  a  food  room  will  have  to  be 
carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  cleaning 
and,  so  far  as  is  reasonably  practicable,  prevent  in¬ 
festation. 

Equipment  with  which  food  may  come  into  con¬ 
tact  must  be  so  constructed  and  maintained  that  it 
can  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 

Food  handlers  must  keep  all  parts  of  their  person 
or  clothing  (including  overalls)  as  clean  as  may  be 
reasonably  practicable,  and  keep  any  open  cut  or 
abrasion  covered  with  a  suitable  waterproof  dressing. 
Smoking  or  the  use  of  tobacco  while  handling  un¬ 
wrapped  food  is  forbidden.  Spitting  too  is  pro¬ 
hibit^. 

There  is  a  general  requirement  to  protect  food  from 
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the  risk  of  contamination.  In  particular,  it  must  not 
be  placed  anywhere  that  involves  such  risk.  Food 
in  forecourts,  yards,  markets  or  stalls  must  not  be’ 
placed  less  than  18  in.  from  the  ground  unless  it  is 
adequately  protected. 

Under  the  new  regulations  the  fish  and  chip  supper 
wrapped  in  newspaper  will  soon  become  a  memory. 
Newspaper  is  not  to  be  used  (except  as  an  outer 
wrapper)  for  wrapping  any  food  except*  raw  vege¬ 
tables. 

Made-up  dishes  and  pre-cooked  foods  which  pro¬ 
vide  a  go^  medium  for  the  transmission  of  disease 
organisms  must  not  be  kept  at  the  lukewarm  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  bacterial  multiplication  is  greatest. 

How  the  new  regulations  will  work  is  a  matter 
for  speculation.  They  are  to  be  enforced  by  local 
authorities,  and  the  firmness  with  which  this  is  done 
is  bound  to  vary.  The  government  has  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  six  months  period  (until  July  i,  1956)  for 
alterations  to  premises  and  equipment.  Local 
authorities  are  authorised  to  grant  certificates  of 
exemption  in  cases  where  compliance  cannot  reason¬ 
ably  be  required  because  of  restricted  accommodation 
or  other  special  circumstances.  To  a  large  extent 
the  success  of  the  new  regulations  will  depend  upon 
the  care  exercised  in  granting  these  exemptions. 

Canned  fruit — a  new  record 

Canned  fruit  production  in  all  Commonwealth 
countries  except  Malaya  reached  record  levels  in 
1954,  and  with  a  near  record  pack  in  the  U.S.  world 
output  was  slightly  over  2^  million  tons,  more  than 
200,000  tons  higher  than  in  1953.  The  Common¬ 
wealth  Economic  Committee’s  annual  review,  Fntit 
(H.M.S.O.,  5s.  net),  shows  that  world  exports  of 
both  canned  and  fresh  fruits  were  the  largest  ever 
recorded.  Malaya's  pineapple  industry,  which  was 
virtually  destroyed  during  the  war,  is  still  relatively 
small,  but  other  Commonwealth  countries  have  con¬ 
siderably  increased  their  production  of  canned  fruit. 
In  Britain,  Australia  and  Canada,  output  was  about 
three  times  greater  than  before  the  war,  and  South 
Africa's  increased  nine-fold.  Imports  of  canned 
fruit  into  Britain — for  some  years  the  world's  lead¬ 
ing  importer — during  the  last  year  in  which  they 
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were  controlled,  were  some  8o%  greater  than  in 
1953  and  nearly  as  heavy  as  in  1938. 

During  and  just  after  the  war  the  British  canned 
fruit  pack  consisted  mainly  of  plums,  apples  and 
rhubarb,  but  recently  these  have  become  less  im¬ 
portant,  and  berries,  currants,  cherries  and  other 
varieties  have  come  to  the  fore.  Fresh  fruit  utilisa¬ 
tion  figures  show  that  most  of  the  "  other  ”  canned 
fruit  produced  in  1953  and  1954  consisted  of  pears, 
apricots  and  peaches  which  had  been  imported  as 
fresh  fruit. 

British  imports  of  canned  fruit  showed  a  very 
marked  increase  in  1954,  and  the  total  of  217,000 
tons  (covering  both  fruit  in  syrup  and  fruit  preserved 
without  added  sugar)  was  about  the  same  as  in  1938 
and  more  than  double  that  of  1952.  .The  trade  in 
bottled  fruit  is  relatively  small,  though  recently  fair 
quantities  have  been  bought  from  Western  Europe. 
Substantial  imports  were  received  of  fruit  pulp  in 
hermetically  sealed  containers,  particularly  apricot 
pulp  from  Spain. 

Although  this  country's  imports’  of  fresh  fruits 
have  been  smaller  in  recent  years  than  before  the 
war,  the  total  U.K.  supplies  have  not  been  greatly 
reduced  on  account  of  the  increased  quantities  of 
home-grown  fruits  now  available.  However,  the 
average  consumption  of  fresh  and  processed  fruit  is 
still  a  lot  less  here  than  in  the  U.S.A.,  Canada  or 
Australia. 

World  wine  production,  estimated  at  4,600  million 
gal.,  was  smaller  than  in  1953,  but  exports  were  in¬ 
creased  by  larger  consignments  from  Algeria  and 
Spain.  Britain  bought  more  than  12  million  gal., 
the  highest  figure  recorded  since  the  war.  South 
African  shipments  were  nearly  as  high  as  in  1951, 
but  exports  from  Australia  remained  comparatively 
small. 

battle  for  the  breakfast  table 

Content  with  coffee  and  rolls  for  breakfast.  Con¬ 
tinentals  have  regarded  with  mixed  feelings  the 
British  habit  of  consuming  a  multi-course  meal  each 
morning.  Porridge  has  always  been  regarded  as  the 
traditional  beginning  to  the  British  breakfast,  but  it 
is  common  knowledge  that  ready  prepared  cereals 
— principally  com  flakes— have  been  equally  if  not 
more  popular.  Figures  recently  published  in  the 
Financial  Times  show  that  both  products  seem  to  be 
on  more  or  less  equal  terms.  The  production  of  oat¬ 
meal  and  oatmeal  flakes  for  the  year  ending  August 
1955  was  93,200  tons,  while  that  of  other  breakfast 
cereals  reached  the  record  total  of  94,500  tons. 
Until  now  the  production  figures  for  oatmeal  and 
flakes  have  been  consistently  higher  than  that  of  their 
rivals. 

Many  households  buy  both  cereals  and  porridge 
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oats.  A  recent  survey  revealed  that  71%  of  the 
housewives  interviewed  bought  cereals  and  57% 
porridge  oats;  in  Scotland  this  last  figure  was  67%. 

A  recent  venture  which  has  so  far  been  as  success¬ 
ful  in  Britain  as  in  the  U.S.,  where  it  originated,  is 
sugared  com  flakes.  Kellogg’s  “Sugar-frosted” 
flakes  and  Quaker’s  “  Sugar  Puffs’’  have  both  sold 
well,  and  now  Kellogg’s  have  introduced  “Sugar 
Ricicles.’’  In  the  year  to  September  last  nearly 
;^200,ooo  was  spent  on  press  advertising  for  these 
products,  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  total  for  all 
breakfast  foods.  However,  the  sales  of  one  large 
chain  of  retail  grocers  seem  to  show  a  slight  decline 
in  demand  for  sugar-coated  cereals  as  compared  with 
last  year  and  it  is  still  too  soon  to  say  whether  or  not 
they  will  have  any  substantial  importance  in  the  total 
market. 

Girls  and  gimmicks 

Australian  food  products  should  pour  into  this 
country  if  the  £250,000  a  year  programme  of  trade 
publicity  announced  from  Canberra  proves  success¬ 
ful.  The  object  is  to  increase  the  sales  of  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  wine,  dried  fruits,  apples,  pears, 
canned  fruits  and  canned  meat,  now  arriving  at  the 
rate  of  £100  million  a  year. 

During  the  first  year  the  campaign  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  a  systematic  area-by-area  coverage  of 
nine  main  centres  in  which  Australian  products  are 
distributed  in  Britain.  An  Australian  publicity 
representative  will  co-ordinate  merchandising  and 
distribution  activities  of  local  wholesalers  and  r^ 
tailers  with  specific  Australian  promotional  cam¬ 
paigns  in  each  of  these  areas.  In  addition,  publicity 
staff  will  move  from  area  to  area,  arranging  special 
features,  such  as  window  displays,  #“  Australian 
Weeks,’’  cookery  demonstrations  and  trade  exhibi¬ 
tions. 

We  have  already  seen  some  examples  of  Austra¬ 
lian  food  publicity  methods.  At  the  last  Ideal  Home 
Exhibition  the  Australian  stand — staffed  with  attrac¬ 
tive  girls — gave  away  150,000  samples  and  made 
147,000  sales,  including  canned  foo^,  dried  fruits 
and  honey.  Later  the  team  of  publicity  experts, 
trade  officials  and  photogenic  girls  made  a  much- 
publicised  sales  reconnaissance  of  Bristol.  Once 
again  the  experiment  was  successful,  and  soon  shop¬ 
pers  at  other  stores  in  the  country  were  buying  Aus¬ 
tralian  goods  to  the  strains  of  “  Waltzing  Matilda" 
sung  by  Peter  Dawson.  Then  a  sumptuous  Austra¬ 
lian  “egg  breakfast’’  was  held  in  London  at  the 
Grocers’  Hall. 

For  a  government-sponsored  campaign  the  pub¬ 
licity  is  unorthodox,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  getting 
results.  Can  we  not  learn  something  from  the 
Australians? 
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Safer  dough  machines 

More  than  half  of  the  unsafe  machines  mentioned 
by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  in  his  recent  re¬ 
port  were  used  in  four  important  industries,  among 
them  dough  and  confectionery.  Machine  parts  which 
are  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  as  safe  as  they  would 
be  if  securely  fenced  need  not  be  guarded,  but,  says 
the  report,  machinery  manufacturers  are  apt  to  in¬ 
terpret  this  relaxation  more  widely  than  the  circum¬ 
stances  warrant. 

The  conveyor  method  of  feeding  dough  to  dividers 
is  not  as  popular  as  was  expected  mainly  because  a 
pressure  board  is  necessary.  When  the  lumps  of 
dough  which  are  placed  on  the  conveyor  are  too 
large  the  dough  is  badly  handled  by  the  board  so  that 
starch,  gluten,  etc.,  are  exuded  with  cumulative  effect 
until  the  object  of  the  board  itself  is  defeated  and 
the  conveyor  belt  becomes  so  sticky  that  the  dough 
does  not  readily  drop  off  the  end  into  the  hopper. 
The  difficulty  only  occurs  when  the  conveyor  is  over¬ 
loaded,  and  does  not  arise  when  the  dough  lump  is 
kept  to  a  reasonable  size.  An  alternative  to  the  extra 
dog  clutch  required  to  isolate  the  divider  from  fhe 
drive  is  being  tried  by  one  manufacturer.  In  this 
scheme  a  low  horse-power  auxiliary  motor  is  coupled 
up  to  the  existing  drive  through  a  chain  and  ' '  free¬ 
wheel  ”  sprocket.  When  the  main  motor  is  shut 
down  in  order  to  open  the  interlocked  divider  guard, 
the  auxiliary  motor,  which  drives  the  prover  only,  is 
started  up.  An  additional  clutch  is  also  necessary 
to  disconnect  the  divider,  and  this  has  to  be  of  the 
dog  type  to  ensure  correct  coupling  and  preserve  syn¬ 
chronisation  in  the  plant  as  a  whole. 

The  standard  methods  of  protecting  the  feed  rollers 
of  dough  moulding  machines  have  not  proved  prac¬ 
ticable  in  one  or  two  makes  in  which  the  hoppers  are 
fitted  with  adjustable  internal  partitions  positioned 
according  to  the  size  of  dough  clot  being  fed  at  any 
particular  time,  the  object  being  to  ensure  that  the 
clot  always  passes  into  the  rollers  at  their  longitudinal 
centre.  One  machine  has  a  nest  of  feed  hoppers 
which  fit  into  each  other,  thus  varying  the  size  of  the 
actual  feed  opening.  The  difficulty  of  fencing  these 
machines  has  been  overcome  by  providing  a  rotary 
gate  device  with  the  addition  of  two  circular  discs 
capable  of  sliding  along  the  gate  axis.  These  are 
adjusted  equidistant  from  the  longitudinal  centre  of 
the  rollers  below,  the  space  between  the  discs  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  original  positions  of  the  hopper  par¬ 
titions  which  are  now  dispensed  with.  Graduation 
marks  show  the  various  positions  of  the  discs  to  suit 
the  dough  for  several  sizes  of  loaf.  The  hopper  as 
a  whole  can  be  swung  clear  for  cleaning  purposes,  a 
suitable  interlock  being  provided  to  prevent  the 
rollers  from  being  run  under  power  when  the  guard 
is  out  of  position. 


A  safety  system  for  butter-blending  machines  pro¬ 
vides  a  cover  which  allows  the  butter  to  be  thrown  in 
the  trough  but  keeps  the  rotating  “  Z  "  arms  out  of 
reach  of  persons  standing  at  floor  level.  Unless  the  \ 

cover  is  in  position  the  arms  cannot  rotate.  The  I 

arms  are  inched  when  the  trough  is  tilted  to  discharge  t 

position  by  a  system  which  does  not  allow  them  to  1 

build  up  any  appreciable  speed. 

Butter-blending  machines  are  among  the  large 
trough-type  mixers  which  are  generally  unfenced. 

One  such  machine,  used  for  mixing  a  very  stiff  and 
glutinous  food  product,  is  fitted  with  a  photo-electric 
system.  When  a  light  ray  is  interrupted  the  motor  > 

stops,  the  residual  momentum  being  reduced  by  an 
electro-mechanical  brake  and  by  a  fluid  coupling  be¬ 
tween  the  machine  and  the  driving  motor. 

Progress  in  food  analysis 

The  rapid  progress  of  food  technology  has  imposed 
on  the  department  of  the  Government  Chemist  fur¬ 
ther  demands  for  new  methods  for  the  detection  and 
estimation  of  trace  elements,  vitamins,  antioxidants, 
and  residues  from  insecticides,  etc.,  in  food.  In  his 
recently  published  report  for  the  year  ending  March 
1955,  the  Government  Chemist  states  that  each 
division  of  the  food,  drugs,  agriculture,  forensic  and  I 

water  branch  has  had  to  face  the  need  for  almost  I 

continuous  research  into  methods  suitable  for  its  own  j 

needs.  i 

A  method  for  the  detection  of  lead  in  foodstuffs  | 

was  worked  out  by  the  department  to  supplement  the  i 

recently  published  method  of  the  Society  for  Analy¬ 
tical  Chemistry.  It  has  been  found  that  the  alkaline 
earth  phosphates,  including  magnesium  phosphate,  j 

can  be  kept  in  solution,  under  conditions  suitable  for  1 

the  dithizone  extraction  of  lead  bv  the  addition  of  j 

sodium  hexametaphosphate.  This  facilitates  the  use  ; 

of  a  simple  dithizone  purification  step  in  the  deter-  ; 

mination  of  lead  traces  in  many  foods  in  which,  up  i 

to  now,  the  presence  of  magnesium  has  given  rise  to  j 

difficulties  when  phosphates  were  also  present.  j 

A  very  sensitive  and  convenient  dibenzyldithio-  ! 

carbamic  acid  method  has  been  used  by  the  depart-  | 

ment  for  the  determination  of  traces  of  copper  in  oils 
and  fats,  and  they  have  been  able  to  establish  that  1 

some  commercial  samples  of  compound  cooking  fats  ^ 

have  copper  contents  of  less  than  one  part  in  50  1 

million.  This  suggests  possible  reasons,  other  than  i 

their  copper  content,  for  differences  in  the  rates  of  | 

development  of  oxidative  rancidity  in  these  fat  mix- 
tures.  { 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Food  Standards  (Mar-  ^ 

garine)  Order,  1954,  the  chromatographic  method  for  | 

the  determination  of  vitamin  A  in  margarine  has  been  - 

used  for  all  routine  samples.  During  the  year  a  large  '| 

number  of  margarine  samples  were  examined  in  con-  | 
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nection  with  storage  tests  on  the  vitamin  A  content 
carried  out  by  the  British  Food  Manufacturing  In¬ 
dustries’  Research  Association.  The  volume  of  work 
connected  with  the  examination  of  fish  liver  oils, 
vitamin  A  and  D  tablets,  and  vitamin  D  concentrates 
continues  to  increase. 

An  investigation  is  in  progress  regarding  the 
separation  and  determination  of  the  isomers  of 
carotene  (derived  from  various  sources,  including 
palm  oil)  which  may  be  added  to  margarine.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  method  will  be  satisfactory  for  de¬ 
termining  the  true  equivalent  vitamin  A  potency. 

Jams  for  Germany 

Western  Germany  provides  a  promising  market  for 
British  jams,  according  to  a  report  by  the  Export 
Services  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  German 
jams  are  relatively  expensive,  costing  from  about 
IS.  5d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  450  grams  without  the  jar. 
High  import  duties  have  raised  the  price  of  British 
jams,  but  the  steady  rise  in  prosperity  is  creating  a 
useful  market  for  better  quality  goods,  including  high 
quality  jams  and  marmalades.  British  products 
have  an  excellent  reputation  and,  although  sales  are 
at  present  restricted  by  quota  limitations  and  the 
35%  import  duty,  prospects  are  by  no  means  dis¬ 
couraging.  In  the  first  half  of  1955,  for  instance, 
162  tons  of  British  jams  worth  192,000  Deutsche 
marks  were  imported  into  Germany. 

Although  there  are  about  100  firms  manufacturing 
jam  and  other  fruit  preserves  in  Germany,  only  about 
35  of  them  can  claim  to  be  well  known,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  first-class  products  is  dominated  by  an  even 
smaller  number.  Production  rose  from  66,000  tons 
in  1952  to  77,000  tons  in  1954. 

The  German  word  tnarmelade  does  not  apply  only 
to  preserves  made  of  oranges  or  citrus  fruits.  The 
terms  Konfituere  and  Marmelade  are  used  to  define 
differences  in  quality  only.  Only  full  fruit  jams  may 
be  described  as  Konfituere,  while  Marmelade  includes 
all  second-quality  jams  which  are  usually  prepared 
from  fruit  paste,  surpluses  from  canned  fruit  and 
from  Konfituere  production. 

The  most  popular  jams  are  strawberry,  apricot 
and  cherry,  but  raspberry,  blackcurrant  and  pine¬ 
apple  jams,  and  orange  marmalade,  also  sell  well. 
Fruit  jellies  have  a  smaller  sale,  and  as  far  as  is 
known  only  blackcurrant  jelly  is  imported. 

Because  of  their  high  price,  British  jams  have  to 
sell  almost  entirely  on  the  basis  of  quality,  but  they 
have  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation  for  many  years 
with  well-to-do  purchasers.  It  is  probably  in  the 
wealthy  industrial  towns  of  North-Rhine/ West¬ 
phalia,  the  prosperous  port  of  Hamburg  and  in  West 
Berlin  that  efforts  to  sell  more  British  jams  will  be 
most  successful. 


Versatile  M,S,G, 

Used  first  by  food  manufacturers  in  soups,  mono¬ 
sodium  glutamate  is  rapidly  becoming  a  standard 
seasoning  ingredient  in  many  prepared  foods. 
Nearly  a  half  century  ago  the  Orientals  discovered 
its  value  for  enhancing  the  flavours  of  many  of  their 
foods  and  now  it  has  become  almost  indispensable  in 
Oriental  cookery. 

Gradually  food  processors  have  learned  of  the 
value  of  monosodium  glutamate  in  bringing  out 
subtle  flavours  in  canned  foods.  Today  it  is  used  in 
such  canned  foods  as  clam  chowder,  black  bean  soup, 
split  pea  soup,  chicken  noodle  soup,  canned  mush¬ 
room  products  and  most  prepared  meat  products. 
It  is  also  important  as  an  ingredient  in  dehydrated 
vegetable  products  such  as  dehydrated  onion  soup, 
cream  of  mushroom  soup,  potato  soup  and  other 
similar  products.  However,  it  is  of  little  value  in 
sweet  or  sour  products.  The  amount  to  be  used 
varies  with  the  particular  food  product  and  its  formu¬ 
lation.  In  general,  however,  it  varies  between  01®/, 
and  0  3%,  with  very  few  products  requiring  less 
than  0-1%  and  only  a  few  requiring  up  to  0  5%. 
This  optimum  range  represents  from  about  1-5  oz. 
to  5  oz.  of  pure  monosodium  glutamate  per  100  lb. 
of  finished  product.  It  is  always  best  to  determine 
the  proper  amount  for  a  particular  formula  by  trying 
out  several  amounts  in  the  approximate  range  and 
selecting  the  amount  most  suitable  for  that  particu¬ 
lar  product. 

It  might  appear,  unusual  for  a  product  to  have  such 
wide  applicability.  Consider,  however,  the  wide  use 
of  salt  in  foodstuffs.  Salt  has  been  used  for  centuries 
to  season  foods  and  bring  out  their  natural  flavours. 
Monosodium  glutamate  complements  salt  in  enhanc¬ 
ing  still  further  the  natural  flavours  of  canned  and 
prepared  foods.  It  never  replaces  salt  in  a  formula 
but  rather  fills  a  spot  of  its  own  in  the  seasoning 
picture. 

Originally  commercial  monosodium  glutamate 
preparations  contained  varying  amounts  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  hydrolysate  as  an  impurity  and  the 
product  was  mistakenly  described  as  possessing  1 
"  meat-like  flavour."  Modem  chemical  engineering 
techniques  have  provided  a  means  of  producing 
commercially  a  highly  purified  product  which  is  sub¬ 
stantially  free  from  the  hydrolysate  impurities  and, 
therefore,  free  from  flavour.  As  the  use  of  mono¬ 
sodium  glutamate  extends  to  new  products  it  is  r^ 
alised  more  and  more  that  the  higher  the  purity  the 
more  versatile  and  effective  it  becomes. 

Recently  a  new  brand  of  monosodium  glutamate 
has  become  available  in  this  country.  It  is  Ac’cent, 
made  by  a  subsidiary  of  International  Minerals  and 
Chemical  Corporation,  U.S.A.,  and  imported  into 
the  U.K.  by  Getz  Bros,  and  Co.,  London. 
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Vinegar  Manufacture 

PROCESSES,  PLANTS  AND  PROBLEMS 

By  H.  P.  Mollenhaoer 

Although  a  basically  simple  mechanism  is  involved  in  vinegar  manufacture,  many  problems 
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arise  in  practice.  As  a  result,  vinegar  manufacture  has  become  one  of  the  most  highly 
developed  branches  of  food  technology.  In  this  practical  article  the  author  discusses  processes, 
plants  and  problems,  including  vinegar  diseases. 


VINEGAR  MANUFACTURE 
is  based  upon  the  consecutive 
alcoholic  and  acetic  fermentations 
of  a  suitable  medium,  usually 
grape  juice.  Any  sweet  fruit  will 
naturally  turn  into  some  form  of 
vinegar,  the  alcoholic  fermentation 
resulting  from  the  activities  of 
yeast,  the  acetic  from  those  of 
bacteria. Basically  wine  and 
vinegar  are  made  by  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  of  acetifying  an  alcoholic 
liquid  by  exposure  to  air’.  The 
process  is  still  used  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  for  making  wine  and 
vinegar*  (usually  with  little  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two)  but, 
generally  speaking,  this  simple 
method  has  evolved  into  one  of 
the  most  highly  developed 
branches  of  food  technology. 

Raw  materials 

Vinegar  can  be  made  from  any 
edible  substance  containing  sugar, 
starch  or  alcohol,  and  suggested 
raw  materials  have  included 
oranges,  potatoes,  peaches,  dates, 
pineapples,  molasses  and  Bichu  (a 
Formosan  alcoholic  beverage).®’  *•  ^ 
However,  only  four  materials 
have  any  commercial  importance : 
grapes  for  wine  vinegar,  malt  for 
malt  vinegar,  apples  for  cider 
vinegar  and  alcohol  for  spirit  or 
distilled  white  vinegar. 

Strictly  speaking,  we  should 
only  use  the  word  “  vinegar  ”  for 
wine  (vin)  vinegar.  Boorde,  in 
his  “  First  Boke  of  Introduction  to 
Knowledge  ”  published  in  1542’, 
suggested  the  word  ‘  ‘  alegar  ’  ’  for 
malt  vinegar. 

Oricans  procem 

The  natural  souring  of  wine  is 
a  very  slow  process,  and  for 
several  hundred  years  alchemists 
and  chemists  tried  with  little  suc¬ 
cess  to  hasten  acetihcation.  In 


Pilot  plants  for  vinegar  manufacture. 
Left:  A  generator  with  shavings  cap¬ 
able  of  converting  15  litres  of  absolute 
alcohol  per  24  hr. 

Right:  “Acetator”  submerged  fermen¬ 
tation  generator  capable  of  transform¬ 
ing  150-180  litres  of  absolute  alcohol 
per  24  hr. 

Both  vats  are  of  5,000  litres  capacity. 


the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  J.  J.  Becker  found  that 
air  was  necessary  to  the  process, 
but  it  was  not  until  1837  that 
Kuetzing  discovered  that  the 
changes  caused  during  acetifica- 
tion  were  due  to  the  activities  of 
some  living  unicellular  germs. 
However,  the  theories  of  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  scientists  as  Liebig, 
Doebereiner  and  Berzelius,  who 
held  that  the  process  was  a  mere 
chemical  reaction,  held  sway  until 
Pasteur,  in  1864,  proved  experi¬ 
mentally  that  the  acid  (acetic 
acid)  was  produced  by  what  he 
called  mycoderma  aceti  living  on 
air,  alcohol  and  some  minor  nu¬ 
trients.*’  *•  * 

In  order  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  living  cells,  Pasteur 
suggested  enlarging  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  and  the  provision  of 
some  mechanical  support  to  the 


film  of  bacteria.  This  method  of 
making  vinegar  is  known  as  the 
Orleans  or  Pasteur  method. 
Wooden  casks  are  partly  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  wine  and  vine¬ 
gar.  After  several  months,  when 
the  vinegar  has  acquired  the  de¬ 
sired  acidity,  some  of  it  is  drawn 
off  for  use  and  the  cask  re-filled 
with  wine  to  its  previous  level. 

Quick-vinegar  process 

The  Orleans  process  is  hazard¬ 
ous;  it  may  take  from  2  to  6 
months  and  occasionally  may  fail 
completely  because  of  infection 
with  harmful  types  of  bacteria 
which  turn  the  acid  into  CO,  and 
water.  Based  on  the  knowledge 
of  his  time,  Schuetzenbach,  in 
1823,  invented  the  “Quick- 
Vinegar  “  process.  His  plant  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  battery  of  upright 
wooden  vats,  each  provided  with 
a  perforated  false  bottom  and 
packed  almost  to  the  top  with 
rough  wood  shavings.  Holes  were 
drilled  in  the  cask  below  the  false 
bottom  to  allow  air  to  be  drawn 
up  through  the  shavings.  On  top 
of  the  vat  an  ingenious  tipping 
trough  dispensed  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  alcoholic  liquid  at  intervals 
over  the  wood  shavings,  which 
eventually  permeated  through  the 
perforations  in  the  false  bottom. 
After  some  time  the  whole  con¬ 
tents  of  the  generator  were  soaked 
with  the  liquid  spread  over  a  very 
large  surface  exposed  to  air.  In 
this  type  of  generator  the  bacteria 
remained  on  the  wood  shavings 
while  the  liquid,  whose  acidity  was 
raised  by  about  i  to  2%,  was  col¬ 
lected  from  under  the  false  bottom 
and  fed  to  the  next  generator. 
The  acetic  acid  content  of  the 
liquid  was  raised  each  time  it 
passed  through  a  generator  in  the 
series. 
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Schuetzenbach's  invention  was 
not  entirely  original.  In  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  1670  there  is  a 
paper  on  ‘  ‘  The  way  of  making 
vinegar  in  France  ...  by  an  in¬ 
genious  Physician  of  that  Na¬ 
tion'"®  which  foreshadows  a 
method  for  moving  the  liquid  over 
some  rough  material  for  hastening 
acetification.  This  knowledge 
seems  to  have  been  lost  later  and 
this  particular  system  was  only  re¬ 
discovered  by  Bruenner  in  1941 
and  duly  published." 

The  standard  of  production 
achieved  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  type  of  plant  was  very  high, 
as  every  part  in  contact  with  the 
liquid  had  to  be  made  from  wood 
or  glass.  Schuetzenbach  had  no 
mechanical  pumps,  rubber  hose, 
stainless  steel  or  plastics  to  help 
him.  Conditions  for  the  bacteria 
were  so  much  more  favourable 
than  in  the  Orleans  plant  that 
vinegar  could  be  made  not  only 
from  natural  fermented  alcoholic 
liquids  such  as  wine  or  beer,  but 
from  mixtures  of  spirit  and  water 
with  some  additional  minerals  and 
nutrients.  However,  the  system 
was  still  not  foolproof,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unpredictable  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  bacteria.  At  times 
they  would  be  violently  active, 
drawing  in  large  quantities  of  air 
and  generating  a  continuously 
rising  heat  which  eventually  killed 
off  most  of  the  bacterial  population 
and,  at  the  other  extreme,  they 
would  often  lie  dormant,  gener¬ 
ating  no  heat  at  all  and  preventing 
the  weaker  bacteria  from  living. 

Modem  automatic  generators 

The  answer  to  these  problems 
was,  of  course,  tc  control  the  life 
activities  of  the  bacteria.  Similar 
problems  had  occurred  to  wine 
makers  who  required  a  slow  and 
controllable  yeast  activity.  In 
their  case  the  answer  had  been 
found  to  be  pressure  fermentation 
in  closed  vessels,  with  the  means 
of  slowing  down  fermentation  by 
letting  the  pressure  build  up  or 
accelerating  fermentation  by  re¬ 
leasing  pressure. 

To  achieve  this  control  of  the 
bacteria,  it  is  necessary  to  control 
air  supply  and  temperature.  For 


Smaller  automatic  vinegar  generator 
with  shavings,  employing  the  Frings 
system.  Bottom  centre  is  the  mash 
circulating  pump  with  flanged  ventilator. 
Above,  arranged  vertically,  are  the  air 
and  liquid  measuring  instruments. 
Horizontally  around  the  vat  are  the 
cooler  with  control  thermometers  {left) 
and  a  cock  for  the  mash  supply  to  the 
pump  {right).  Above  this  cock  are  three 
illuminated  thermometers  for  tempera¬ 
ture  control.  On  top  of  the  vat  {left)  is 
the  container  for  the  distribution  of  the 
mash. 


a  controlled  air  supply  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  ensure  that  the  entire  gener¬ 
ator  is  airtight  and  that  the  air 
is  supplied  mechanically  and  in 
measurable  quantities.  Thermom¬ 
eters  and  some  form  of  tempera¬ 
ture  regulation  must  be  placed  in 
the  liquid  to  control  the  heat  of  the 
bacteria.  Continuous  recording  of 
temperatures  at  different  check 
points,  the  rise  of  acidity  and  the 
fall  of  the  alcohol  content  of  the 
liquid  is  essential. 

Obviously  these  refinements 
were  impossible  with  the  old 
Schuetzenbach  plant.  In  a  modern 
plant  for  vinegar  production  by 
semi-automatic  generation  which 
the  author  has  op)erated  for  some 
time,  a  single  unit  replaces  the 
battery  of  generators  used  by 
Schuetzenbach,  the  liquid  being 
kept  in  circulation  through  one 
vat.  The  wooden  tipping  trough 
is  replaced  by  a  set  of  perforated 


plastic  tubes,  attached  to  a  rotor 
resting  on  an  agate  bearing,  which 
spray  the  liquid  evenly  over  the 
top  of  the  wood  shavings.  A 
stainless  steel  pump  and  a  plastic 
piping  system  keep  the  liquid  cir¬ 
culating  from  the  collector  under¬ 
neath  the  false  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  plant.  The  whole  generator 
is  completely  sealed  and  air-tight 
except  for  a  narrow  plastic  chim¬ 
ney  which  may  also  be  closed.  Air 
is  circulated  through  a  pump  unit 
consisting  of  the  pump  proper  and 
an  air  fan  running  on  the  same 
shaft.  The  air  is  blown  into  the 
generator  near  the  false  bottom, 
rises  through  the  filling  material 
against  the  downward  flow  of  the 
liquid  and  leaves  the  plant  through 
the  plastic  chimney. 

The  quantity  of  air  and  liquid 
per  unit  time  running  into  the 
generator  can  be  independently 
controlled  by  hand  valves  or  by 
automatic  means.  On  its  upward 
path  the  liquid  passes  a  double 
jacketed  water  cooler  arranged  as 
a  spiral  pipe  system  around  the 
lower  part  of  the  plant.  Three 
thermometers  with  their  shhfts 
reaching  well  into  the  centre  of  the 
filling  material  are  placed  at  the 
lower,  middle  and  upper  zones  of 
the  active  area  of  the  generator.  A 
further  thermometer  is  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  unit  to  check  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  flowing 
into  the  sprinkler.  This  particular 
thermometer  electrically  operates 
the  watercooler,  automatically  pre¬ 
venting  the  plant  from  becoming 
overheated.  Finally,  more  ther¬ 
mometers  check  outgoing  and  in¬ 
coming  water  and  vinegar  at  the 
ends  of  the  cooler,  which  helps, 
among  other  things,  to  economise 
on  cooling  water.  For  further  de¬ 
tailed  descriptions  of  the  plant  see 
publications  elsewhere."*  "* " 

Starting  up  a  new  plant 

A  quantity  of  active,  non- 
filtered,  untreated  vinegar  with  a 
residual  alcohol  content  of  about 
1%  is  required  to  start  up  a  new 
plant.  This  can  easily  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  Orleans  method. 
Beech  wood  shavings  are  normally 
used  to  fill  generators  in  Europe 
and  can  be  specially  purchased  for 
this  purpose.  However,  many 
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Flowsheet  of  vinegar  production  by  submerged  fermentation  using  the  **Acetator.” 


other  filling  materials,  including 
coke,  have  been  suggested  for  use 
in  warmer  countries  where  beech 
is  not  available.  The  author  has 
found  corn  cobs  (Zea  mays)  very 
useful.  They  are  easy  to  handle, 
long-lasting  and  seem  to  be  more 
effective  than  wood  shavings  as 
they  have  a  larger  surface  area 
(though  this,  of  course,  makes 
them  more  liable  to  clogging). 

After  filling,  the  unit  is  com¬ 
pletely  closed  and  sealed.  The 
starter  vinegar  is  introduced  into 
the  cooler  pipe  system  and  from 
there  picked  up  by  the  circulation 
pump.  To  facilitate  this  stage  of 
production  warm  water  is  circu¬ 
lated  through  the  water  jacket  of 
the  cooler,  and  here  the  ther¬ 
mometers  on  the  cooler  must  be 
watched  as  careless  warming  up 
may  pasteurise  the  vinegar !  After 
a  while  the  first  drips  of  vinegar 
will  begin  to  collect  under  the 
false  bottom.  Usually  the  makers 
of  the  plant  give  instructions  on 
the  exact  quantity  of  vinegar  to  be 
introduced  into  the  plant,  guided 
by  the  rough  rule  that  i  cu.  ft.  of 
filled  space  will  hold  about  2  gal. 
of  liquid.  After  the  necessary 
amount  of  starter  vinegar  has  been 
put  in,  the  normal  flow  circuit 
from  collecting  chamber  through 
circulation  pump  up  to  sprinkler 
is  closed.  When  using  com  cobs  as 
the  filling  material  it  will  be  noted 
that  most  of  this  vinegar  will  grad¬ 
ually  disappear  as  it  is  being  taken 
up  by  the  cobs,  which  are  rather 
slow  in  absorbing  liquid  compared 
to  wood  shavings.  This  process 
may  last  up  to  three  days.  How¬ 
ever,  before  this  the  generator  will 
have  started  production,  which  is 
almost  instantaneous.  During  the 
initial  pre-production  period  the 
liquid  is  circulated  rather  slowly, 
and  the  air  supply  shut  off  com¬ 
pletely,  as  there  is  plenty  of  air  in 


the  dry  generator.  At  all  times  a 
close  watch  must  be  kept  on  the 
temperatures.  At  first  the  warm 
vinegar  will  cool  down  during  its 
passage  over  the  filling  material 
and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  circulate  more  warm  water 
through  the  cooler.  Eventually, 
however,  one  of  the  thermometers 
will  record  a  slight  increase  in 
temperature  inside  the  generator: 
the  bacteria  have  become  active 
and  the  plant  has  come  to  life. 

From  now  on  the  operator  must 
control  the  life  of  the  bacteria. 
The  temperatures  are  recorded  and 
plotted  about  every  two  hours. 
The  first  zone  to  operate  will  keep 
warming  up  the  vinegar  until  the 
whole  filled  space  is  active. 

At  this  stage,  air  is  blown  in. 
From  now  on  the  air  supply  will 
come  from  below,  and  therefore 
the  lowest  zone  will  always  show 
the  highest  activity,  acting  as  a 
heat  reserve  for  the  vinegar  while 
it  is  circulating  to  the  top  of  the 
generator.  A  certain  latitude  of 
temperature  is  suggested  for  each 
individual  zone  and  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  aim  is  to  run  his  plant 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
optimum  temperature,  which  is 
about  82°  to  86°F.  for  the  upper 
zone,  86®  to  91  °F.  for  the  middle 
zone,  and  91°  to  95®F.  for  the 
lower  zone.  During  the  running- 
in  period  these  temperatures  are 
lowered  by  increasing  the  flow  of 
liquid  spray  over  the  filling  ma¬ 
terial  and  raised  by  increasing  the 
air  supply.  Temperature  control 
can  thus  be  achieved. 

Raising  the  temperatures  to  the 
optima  raises  the  output  of  the 
plant  as  expressed  in  the  quantity 
of  pure  alcohol  being  oxidised  to 
pure  acetic  acid  per  unit  time 
until  the  maximum  production  is 
reached.  This  is  governed  by  the 
space  provided  for  the  filling  ma¬ 


terial.  With  an  efficient  plant  of 
the  type  described,  one  can 
roughly  estimate  a  production  of 
4  gal.  of  pure  spirit  converted  into 
4  gal.  of  pure  acetic  acid  per  100 
cu.  ft.  of  filling  material  per 
24  hr.,  or  in  other  words  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  about  80  gal.  of  5% 
vinegar  per  100  cu.  ft.  per  day. 
If  it  is  not  desirable  to  run  the 
plant  at  top  speed  the  air  supply 
can  be  reduced.  The  tempera¬ 
tures  are  then  thermostatically 
controlled. 

With  this  type  of  generator,  any 
alcoholic  wash  may  be  used  for 
making  vinegar  with  an  alcohol 
content  from  as  low  as  6%  to 
about  12%  by  volume,  which  is 
close  to  the  maximum  acidity  that 
the  bacteria  can  produce.  One 
per  cent,  alcohol  will  yield  about 
1%  acid. 

Operating  routine 

The  further  operation  of  the 
generator  is  quite  simple.  As  soon 
as  the  starter-vinegar  has  worked 
down  to  about  0-5%,  enough  new 
wash  is  introduced  to  bring  the 
final  alcohol  content  of  the  total 
liquid  now  circulating  to  about 
4%.  This  is  repeated  until  the 
generator  has  been  filled  to 
capacity.  From  now  on  the 
alcohol  is  oxidised  down  to  0-3%, 
when  the  whole  contents  of  the 
now  finished  vinegar  are  taken  out 
and  replaced  by  a  new  wash.  For 
this  to  be  done  effectively,  the 
alcohol  and  acid  contents  must  be 
estimated  and  recorded  at  least 
once  daily  so  that  the  operator  can 
forecast  the  time  when  the  re¬ 
quired  alcohol  and  acid  content 
will  be  reached.  During  the 
initial  period  the  operator  should 
try  and  improve  his  skill  by  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  few  experiments.  For 
example,  he  should  find  the  re¬ 
actions  of  the  plant  to  variations 
in  the  air  supply  by  cutting  it 
down  to  a  minimum  and  then  in¬ 
creasing  it  gradually  as  much  as 
possible.  This  will  supply  two 
sets  of  records :  the  correlation  be¬ 
tween  air  supply  and  bacterial 
activity  as  expressed  in  quantity 
of  alcohol  oxidised  per  unit  time 
(e.g.  gal,  per  24  hr.)  and  the 
correlation  between  air  supply  and 
yield,  found  by  adding  together 
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the  quantities  of  alcohol  and  acid. 
The  latter  sum  should  remain  con¬ 
stant  if  no  alcohol  is  lost  through 
excessive  air  supply. 

As  a  general  rule  about  650  cu. 
ft.  of  air  will  be  needed  to  oxidise 
I  gal.  of  pure  alcohol.  This  is, 
of  course,  in  excess  of  the  require¬ 
ments  according  to  the  chemical 
equation  and  depends  largely  on 
the  type  of  plant. 

A  similar  experiment  should  be 
carried  out  by  altering  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  liquid  per  unit  time  fed  into 
the  sprinkler.  The  information 
gained  by  these  exjjeriments  can 
only  be  valuable  when  written 
records  are  kept.  These  records 
will  show  the  operator  how  he  can 
slow  down  or  speed  up  production 
at  short  notice  without  un¬ 
balancing  the  plant  unnecessarily. 
With  this  information  to  guide  him 
he  can  control  his  plant  so  that 
there  will  be  no  need  to  change 
the  charge  at,  say,  midnight  be¬ 
cause  the  alcohol  content  happens 
to  go  down  to  0*3%  at  that  time. 

Submerged  culture 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  this 
type  of  machine  is  that  after  a  year 
or  two  the  generator  may  show 
signs  of  sluggishness  owing  to  the 
growth  of  slimy  matter  which 
clogs  up  the  filling  material. 
These  difficulties  are  overcome  in 
the  latest  vinegar  manufacturing 
plant  in  which  the  bacteria  are 
grown  in  submerged  culture.** 
They  do  not  live  on  a  visible  sur¬ 
face  but  actually  in  the  liquid. 

The  liquid  is  contained  in  a 
wooden  or  stainless  steel  vessel 


containing  a  turbine  at  the  lower 
end  which  forces  air  into  the  liquid 
and  sets  it  into  turbulent  motion. 
In  this  way  oxygen  is  fed  into  the 
liquid  in  which  the  bacteria  are 
floating.  The  principal  difference 
compared  with  the  old  process  is 
that  the  air  trickles  through  the 
liquid  instead  of  the  liquid  through 
the  air,  while  the  bacteria  are  not 
settled  on  solid  matter,  but  are 
floating. 

The  work  of  Hromatka  and 
Ebner'*  and  others'*  led  to  the 
construction  of  the  Acetator  by 
Messrs.  Heinrich  Frings,  of  Ger¬ 
many,  who  had  come  to  the  same 
conclusions  by  following  a  more 
practical  and  technical  line  of 
thought. 

Submerged  culture  plant  is 
much  smaller  than  the  conven¬ 
tional  plant  and  has  a  consider¬ 
ably  higher  rate  of  production. 
Where  a  generator  using  solid  fill¬ 
ing  materials  would  produce  0-5 
to  0*7%  acid  in  24  hr.,  the 
Acetator  produces  4  to  6%  in  24 
hr.  The  advantages  of  the  new 
method  are: 

1.  Faster  production,  allow¬ 
ing  better  planning,  as  larger 
quantities  of  vinegar  can  be 
produced  at  short  notice. 

2.  Gains  in  cost  and  con¬ 
venience  because  of  the  elimin¬ 
ation  of  the  filling  material. 

3.  The  new  generator  can  be 
started  and  shut  off  at  any 
time. 

4.  The  type  of  charge  (cider, 
malt,  wine,  spirit)  can  be 
changed  at  once  without  obtain¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  mixed  vinegar, 
as  with  the  old  type  of  gener¬ 


ator,  where  such  a  change  takes 
days  of  leaching  out  all  the  pre¬ 
vious  charge  with  the  new  one. 

5.  Since  most  of  the  bacteria 
stay  with  the  vinegar,  this  has 
a  more  superior  taste:  it  is 
smoother  and  more  full-bodied. 

Vinegar  eel 

In  a  modern,  well-equipped 
vinegar  factory  there  is  little  like¬ 
lihood  of  anything  going  wrong  or 
of  the  product  spoiling.  Most  of 
the  ‘ '  diseases  "  of  a  vinegar  fac¬ 
tory  can  be  traced  to  primitive 
factory  hygiene  or  machinery  or 
both.  One  of  the  most  common 
disorders  is  the  vinegar  eel,  an- 
guillula  aceti.  This  is  a  nema¬ 
tode,  a  tiny  worm-like  animal  of 
h  in.  in  length,  just  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  They  have  been 
known  in  vinegar  from  early  times 
and  Leeuwenhoek'*  studied  them 
under  his  microscope  in  1685,  dis¬ 
counting  the  theory  that  vinegar 
tastes  acid  because  the  eels  prick 
the  tongue  with  their  tails !  More 
to  the  point  is  the  Encyclopeedia 
Britannica,  which  states  that  the 
presence  of  anguillula  is  of 
aesthetic  rather  than  physiological 
consequence  since  they  are  not 
harmful  to  man  or  animals. 

The  author  has  experienced  a 
very  serious  infection  with  an¬ 
guillula  and  followed  the  text¬ 
book  cures  of  shutting  off  the  air 
to  choke  them  and  raising  the 
acidity.  Neither  of  these  methods 
was  completely  effective.  The 
first  threatened  to  kill  the  bacteria 
who  were  seriously  affected  by  the 
lack  of  oxygen  while  the  vinegar 
eels  continued  to  flourish,  and 
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raising  the  acidity  had  no  effect 
upon  them.  However,  it  was 
found  that  raising  the  acidity  was 
more  easily  achieved  than  before, 
and  this  point  has  been  established 
by  Zalkan,**  who  found  that  the 
presence  of  anguillula  enhanced 
the  productivity  of  the  bacteria: 
he  logically  assumed  some  sym¬ 
biotic  interrelation.  However,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the 
nematodes  are  animals  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to  decompose 
in  the  finished  vinegar.  The  best 
way  to  eliminate  them  is  to  pas¬ 
teurise  and  filter  the  vinegar  in  one 
operation,  using  a  plate  type  heat- 
exchanger  and  a  medium  grain 
pad  filter.  If  filtration  does  not 
follow  pasteurisation,  the  dead 
eels  will  decompose  and  produce  a 
smell  of  rotten  fish. 


The  finished  product 

Vinegar  is  not  ready  for  con¬ 
sumption  until  it  has  been  matured 
in  the  wood.  In  contrast  to 
Orleans  vinegar,  quick-processed 
vinegar  tastes  raw  and  sharp  if  not 
matured.  After  maturation  it  is 
fined,  filtered  and  pasteurised. 

When  pasteurised  vinegar  is 
transported  in  the  wood,  great 
care  must  be  taken  in  heat- 
sterilising  the  casks,  using  sterile 
hessian  and  clean  bungs  for 
bunging-up.  With  genuine  wine, 
fmit  and  malt  products  it  is  rather 
•  difficult  to  sell  the  vinegar  straight 
from  the  barrel  without  some  tur¬ 
bidity  or  sediment  developing.  In 
these  cases  the  barrel  in  use  should 
be  provided  with  an  air  filter  at 
the  bung  hole  in  order  to  stop  air¬ 
borne  infection.  When  shipping 
vinegar  in  the  wood  it  is  always 
advisable  to  include  up  to  50 
p.p.m.  of  SOj. 

Besides  the  normal  vinegars 
there  are  many  specialities  on  the 
market  which  can  be  easily  made 
after  the  basic  vinegar  is  pro¬ 
duced.  The  following  are  a  few 
formulations  for  these  flavoured 
vinegars : 

TARAGON  VINEGAR 

Taragon  herb  . .  .  •  4  oz. 

Salt  . J  .. 

Wine  vinegar  . .  . .  2  qt. 

Infuse  for  i  week,  press  off  and 
1  filter. 


TARAGON  VINEGAR  (GERMAN) 
Taragon  herb,  fresh  cut . .  7  oz. 

Dill  . 7  .. 

Bay  leaf  . .  . .  . .  1  ,, 

Moisten  with  S.V.R.  or  concen¬ 
trated  acetic  acid,  let  stand  for 
2  days,  then  macerate  with  lo  gal. 
of  8  to  10%  white  vinegar. 

ACETO  AL  ROSMARINO  (ITALIAN 
ROSEMARY  VINEGAR) 
Rosemary  herb  . .  . .  10  oz. 

Peppermint  herb  . .  8  ,, 

.Angelica  root  ..  ..  3  ,, 

Macerate  with  2  gal.  of  wine 
vinegar  for  8  to  10  days. 


FINE  HERBS  VINEGAR  (FRENCH) 


Taragon  herb 

3  02- 

Basilicum  . . 

3  .. 

Satureja 

4  .. 

Thyme 

1  .. 

Rosemary  . . 

I  twig 

Eschalottes 

4  oz. 

I.emon 

skin  of  I,  thin 

Whole  white  pepper 

60  only 

Pimento 

20  ,, 

Bay  leaves 

10  ,, 

Horseradish,  sliced 

I  .. 

Salt,  roasted 

4  oz. 

Sugar 

i  .. 

Fill  into  jar  with  gal.  of  wine 
vinegar,  tie  up,  and  let  stand  for 
3  months. 


WALNUT  VINEGAR 


Walnuts,  green,  cut . .  6o  nuts 

Eschalottes,  chopped  5  oz. 

Garlic,  cut  . .  . .  i  piece 

Cloves,  bruised  . .  6  only 

White  pepper  . .  2  oz. 

Ginger,  cut  . .  . .  J  ,, 

Salt  ..  ..  ..  4  ,, 


Fill  into  jar  with  i  gal,  of  wine 
vinegar,  tie  up,  and  let  stand  for 
3  months. 


PICKLING  ESSENCE 

Oil  of  Pimento  . .  . .  J  fl.  oz. 

Oil  of  Nutmeg  . .  . .  jo  minims 

Oil  of  Cloves  . .  . .  90  ,, 

Tinct.  Capsicum  . .  . .  4 

Acetic  acid  33%,  food  grade  20  ,, 

I'se  I  teaspoon  per  quart  vinegar. 


Acknowledgment. — The  author  wishes 
to  express  his  thanks  to  Messrs.  Heinrich 
Frings,  Bonn,  and  particularly  to  Dr.  F. 
Martens  of  their  staff,  for  advice  in  writ¬ 
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l>een  supplied  by  Messrs.  Frings. 
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Food  in  Denmark 

As  part  of  a  group,  foodstuffs 
and  beverages  produce  most  by 
value  of  all  the  industrial  groups 
in  Denmark,  where  the  largest 
single  industry  is  canning.  Statis¬ 
tics,  facts  and  figures  on  Den¬ 
mark’s  food  and  other  industries 
are  contained  in  a  recent  Overseas 
Economic  Survey.*  Details  are 
also  given  of  bacon,  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  eggs  and  other  agricultural 
products. 

An  interesting  point  about  the 
Danish  food  industry  is  the  im¬ 
portance  of  margarine.  There 
are  more  than  6o  margarine  fac¬ 
tories  and  the  consumption  per 
head  is  much  higher  than  that  of 
butter,  most  of  which  is  exported. 

A  fuller — and  more  fulsome — 
account  of  Danish  agricultural 
products  is  contained  in  a  semi¬ 
official  publication  put  out  by  the 
Danish  Agricultural  Organisa¬ 
tions,  f  It  consists  of  chapters 
each  dealing  with  a  specific  aspect 
of  Danish  agriculture.  The  dairy 
industry,  meat  and  cattle,  pigs, 
eggs  and  poultry,  potatoes, 
apples  and  grain  seeds  are  each 
.dealt  with  in  turn.  Naturally,  the 
largest  sections  are  devoted  to  the 
dairy  and  pig  industries.  A  list  of 
Danish  agricultural  organisations 
is  appended. 

•  Denmark.  Overseas  Economic  Sur¬ 
vey.  Pp.  105  ind.  appendices.  1955- 
H.M.S.O.  4s.  net. 

t  Danish  Agriculture.  The  Danish 
Agricultural  Organisations.  Cownhagen. 
Pp.  94  incl.  index.  Ulus.  No  price 
stated. 
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The  Milling  Industry 

Ry  A.  J.  Amos,  Ph.D.,  b.Sc.,  f.r.i.c. 

During  1955  more  than  half  of  the  imported  wheat  was  Manitoban,  but  unfortunately  ther& 
was  no  improvement  in  the  quality,  so  that  millers  now  have  to  use  considerably  more  in  their 
blends.  The  fine  summer  raised  hopes  that  British  wheats  would  prove  unusually  good,  but 
this  expectation  was  not  realised.  Following  decontrol  the  extraction  rate  of  National  flour 
has  gradually  dropped,  and  throughout  1955  extraction  was  rarely  greater  than  74%;  unless 
some  of  the  master  mix  intended  for  **  white  **  flours  was  added  to  these  National  flours,  they 
fell  far  short  of  their  supposed  nutritional  standard.  In  May  a  Commission  was  appointed 
to  study  the  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  flours  of  different  extraction  rates.  Its  report 
should  be  available  soon.  Agene  treatment  was  ended  during  the  year  and  has  been  replaced 
by  chlorine  dioxide  and  bromate.  The  bulk  handling  and  storage  of  flour  commanded  greater 


attention  during  the  year. 
Wheat  quality 

HE  quality  ol  a  flour  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  nature  of  the 
wheat  from  which  it  is  milled  and 
the  efficiency  and  skill  with  which 
the  milling  operations  are  per¬ 
formed.  A  good  wheat  grist  will 
produce  a  poor  or  unsatisfactory 
flour  if  the  milling  plant  or  the 
operation  of  it  is  at  fault,  but  a 
poor  wheat  grist  will  yield  poor 
flour  even  on  the  most  modern  and 
well-designed  mill  operated  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  formulation 
of  a  good  wheat  blend  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  first  necessary  step  in  the 
production  of  good  flour.  The 
three  criteria  that  a  miller  has  to 
consider  when  compounding  his 
wheat  blend,  apart  from  factors 
such  as  bushel  weight  and  mois¬ 
ture  content  which  influence  mill¬ 
ing  behaviour,  are  protein  con¬ 
tent,  protein  quality  and  diastatic 
activity.  The  first  two  of  these 
three  factors  jointly  determine  the 
physical  properties  of  a  dough 
made  from  the  flour  and  hence  the 
manner  in  which  it  responds  to 
the  manual  and  mechanical  treat¬ 
ment  it  receives  in  the  bakery  and 
its  ability  to  develop  in  the  oven, 
while  the  third  factor  is  an  index 
of  the  power  of  the  flour  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  sugar  from  its  starch. 

The  mill  chemist  or  the  cereal 


The  American  brew  ferment  system  of 
with  interest. 

foregoing  three  attributes.  He  will 
arrive  at  the  protein  content  bj^ 
determining  the  nitrogen  content 
and  multiplying  the  figure  ob¬ 
tained  by  57.  He  will  evaluate 
the  diastatic  power  of  a  wheat  by 
an  empirical  but  closely  standard¬ 
ised  test  which  measures  the 
amount  of  maltose  produced  when 
flour  milled  from  the  wheat  is  in¬ 
cubated  in  the  form  of  an  aqueous 
suspension.  He  will  assess  the  pro¬ 
tein  quality  by  making  a  dough 
from  flour  milled  from  the  wheat 
and  subjecting  this  to  a  mechani¬ 
cal  test  which  automatically  re¬ 
cords  stress  /  strain  relationships 
while  the  dough  is  being  de¬ 
formed.  Several  reliable  dough¬ 
testing  instruments  suitable  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  protein  quality 
of  wheat  are  on  the  market,  but 
the  author  favours  the  Alveo- 
graphe,  and  all  the  strength  and 
stability  figures  recorded  for 
wheat  in  this  article  were  provided 
by  this  instrument. 

The  baking  value  of  a  flour  is 
not  determined  solely  by  the 
strength  of  the  protein ;  a  flour  of 
satisfactory  strength  may  possess 
dough  characteristics  which  ren¬ 
der  it  unsuitable  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  good  bread.  For  optimum 
results  a  satisfactory  level  of 
strength  must  be  accompanied  by 


fermentation  was  followed 


property,  such  as,  for  example, 
stability  or  extensibility,  will  de¬ 
tract  from  or  even  completely 
spoil  the  breadmaking  quality  of  a 
flour.  Some  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  a  gluten  can  be  obtained 
from  the  stability  and  strength 
figures  relating  to  it.  If  the 
stability  figure  exceeds  the 
strength  figure  by  15  to  35  units, 
then  the  physical  properties  of  the 
gluten  are  satisfactorily  balanced. 
A  stability  figure  which  exceeded 
the  stren^h  figure  by  significantly 
more  than  35  units — say,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  by  45  units — would  indicate 
that  the  protein  of  the  wheat  in 
question  was  stiff  and  lacking  in 
extensibility,  and  this  would  mean 
that  a  dough  made  from  flour 
milled  from  that  wheat  would  be 
somewhat  clay-like  in  nature. 

The  data  to  which  attention 
should  be  directed  when  the  bak¬ 
ing  quality  and  blending  potenti¬ 
alities  of  wheat  are  under  consider¬ 
ation  are  protein  content,  strength 
figure,  numerical  difference  be¬ 
tween  strength  and  stability 
figures,  and  diastatic  activity. 

Imported  wheat 

During  1955  more  than  half  of 
the  imported  wheat  was  Manito¬ 
ban,  and  rarely  did  the  proportion 
of  the  total  Manitoban  arrivals  re- 
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consultant  called  upon  to  provide 
a  miller  with  advance  information 
upon  his  wheats  will,  therefore, 
pay  particular  attention  to  the 
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a  pleasing  balance  between  the  presented  by  No.  2  grade  wheat 
various  physical  properties  of  the  fall  below  50%.  On  occasions 
protein;  a  marked  excess  or  a  pro-  over  80%  of  the  Manitoban  wheat 
nounced  deficiency  of  any  one  imported  during  one  month  was 
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No.  2  grade.  The  bulk  of  the 
wheat  imports  coming  from  else¬ 
where  than  Canada  were  distri¬ 
buted  between  wheat  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  Argentine  and  France. 
Samples  of  all  imported  wheats 
passed  through  the  author’s  labor¬ 
atory,  and  the  mean  figures  for 
1955  which  are  quoted  in  this 
article  have  been  calculated  from 
the  results  of  many  hundreds  of 
analyses. 

In  his  review  of  the  milling  in¬ 
dustry  for  1954  (Food  Manufac¬ 
ture,  F'ebruary,  1955)  the  author 
commented  upon  the  relatively 
poor  quality  of  the  Manitoban 
wheats  received  during  the  year, 
and  pointed  out  the  handicap 
which  this  situation  placed  upon 
the  British  miller,  who  relied  upon 
Manitoban  to  serve  as  the  back¬ 
bone  of  his  bread  grist.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  1955  brought  no  im¬ 
provement,  the  mean  data  for  the 
year  showing  Manitoban  in  an 
even  less  favourable  light.  How 
great  is  the  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  Manitoban  which  has 
characterised  the  1954  and  1955 
arrivals  is  revealed  in  Table  i, 
where  the  mean  figures  for  the 
1955  imports  are  compared  with 
those  calculated  from  the  author's 
analyses  of  the  imports  received 
during  1948,  the  first  year  in 
which  the  author  reported  average 
wheat  data. 

The  fall  in  strength  and  protein 
content  revealed  in  Table  i  means 
that  current  Manitoban  wheat  has 
less  carrying  jxjwer  for  weak 
wheat  than  it  used  to  have,  and 
consequently  millers  now  have  to 
use  a  considerably  higher  propor¬ 
tion  in  the  blend. 

Plate  wheat  varies  considerably 
in  strength  and  protein  content; 
many  samples  are  typical  “fil¬ 
lers,"  i.e.  wheats  which  require 
no  support  from  stronger  wheats 
but  cannot  themselves  carry  any 
weaker  wheat,  while  on  occasions 
others  may  reach  the  standard  of 
Manitoban  in  strength  and  protein 
content.  Most  of  the  1955  ar¬ 
rivals  were  of  the  filler  typ)e  in 
strength,  but  they  were  as  pro- 
teinous  as  the  current  Manitobans. 
The  average  figures  were:  pro¬ 
tein,  12-31%;  maltose  figure, 
1-50;  stability,  84;  strength,  48.  ' 


TABLE  1 

Average  Data  for  Manitoban  Arrivals  during  1955  Compared 
with  those  of  Manitoban  Imported  in  1948 


Protein 

Content 

Maltose 

Figure 

Stability 

Strength 

Protein 

Content 

Stability 

Strength 

No. 

I 

.  12-40% 

1-75 

90 

63 

i3-4i°o 

99 

77 

No. 

2 

.  11-95% 

1-70 

87 

57 

13-35% 

99 

75 

No. 

3  - 

.  11-85% 

1-70 

88 

58 

13-08% 

103 

73 

TABLE  2 

Average  Data  for  English  Wheat  Available  during  1954  and  1955 


Protein 

Content 

Maltose 

Figure 

Stability 

Strength 

English  with  strength 

1954 

9-58% 

I -60 

49 

20 

figures  below  30 

1955 

9-27% 

1-65 

46 

20 

English  with  strength 

1954 

.  10-20% 

1-80 

80 

36 

figures  above  30 

1955 

10-35% 

1-75 

72 

36 

Australia  grows  some  very 
strong  and  proteinous  wheats,  but 
they  are  used  for  home  consump¬ 
tion,  and  the  Australian  wheat  ex¬ 
ported  to  Britain  is  weak  and  low 
in  protein  content.  The  cargoes 
which  arrived  during  1955  were 
typical  and  the  average  figures 
they  provided  were  very  much 
like  those  calculated  from  the  data 
of  1954  arrivals.  The  average 
data  were:  protein,  9-50%;  mal¬ 
tose  figure,  1-70;  stability,  66; 
strength,  27. 

The  Red  Winter  wheat  which 
arrived  during  1955  was  similar 
in  strength  and  general  protein 
characteristics  to  the  1954  ar¬ 
rivals  but  was  slightly  higher  in 
protein  content.  It  was  similar  in 
strength  to  the  Australian  wheats, 
but  had  a  higher  protein  content, 
and  the  protein  was  less  stable  and 
more  distensible.  The  mean  data 
were:  protein,  10-50%;  maltose 
figure,  1-25;  stability,  50; 
strength,  27. 

French  wheat  was  imported 
throughout  the  year.  In  protein 
content  and  protein  quality  it  is 
very  much  like  English  wheat  and 
it  could  be  used  in  place  of  the 
latter.  The  mean  data  for  the 
1955  arrivals  were:  protein, 
8-68%;  maltose  figure,  1-70; 
stability,  53;  strength,  23. 

During  the  early  months  of 
1955  a  few  cargoes  of  Uruguayan 
wheat  were  imported.  These  were 
useful  wheats  of  the  filler  class  and 
with  one  exception  had  good  pro¬ 
tein  contents.  The  mean  data 


were:  protein,  11-40%;  maltose 
figure,  1-65;  stability,  80; 
strength,  45 — figures  which  are 
not  much  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Argentine  wheats  received  during 
the  same  year. 

Several  cargoes  of  Russian 
wheat  arrived.  These  had  good 
protein  contents,  but  were  weak 
wheats,  being  no  stronger  than 
English.  Typical  figures  were: 
protein,  12-84%;  maltose  figure, 
1-90;  stability,  45;  strength,  20. 

British  and  Irish  wheats 

The  fine  weather  of  the  summer 
months  and  the  excellent  harvest¬ 
ing  conditions  gave  rise  to  some 
expectation  that  the  British  wheats 
would  prove  to  be  unusually  good, 
but  this  expectation  was  not 
realised.  The  average  moisture 
content  was  significantly  below 
that  of  the  1954  crop,  but  neither 
the  protein  content  nor  the 
stren^h,  upon  which  hopes  were 
focused,  proved  to  be  above  the 
general  average  for  home-grown 
wheat.  Indeed,  numerous  samples 
of  the  stronger  varieties,  such  as 
Holdfast  and  Atle,  were  some¬ 
what  below  the  usual  standard  of 
strength.  Similar  results  have 
been  observed  in  other  hot  and 
dry  seasons. 

When  average  figures  for  the 
year  are  calculated,  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  are  remarkably  close  to  the 
corresponding  figures  for  1954,  as 
can  be  seen  from  Table  2. 

The  average  maltose  figure  for 
English  wheat  was  about  2  in 
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TABLE  3 

Average  Data  on  Irish  Wheat  Available  during  1954  and  1955 

Stability  Strength 


1954 

1955 


Protein 

Content 

10-67% 

10-03% 


Maltose 

Figure 

1- 95 

2- 40 


8J 

62 


36 

27 


May,  but  by  December,  when  the 
1955  crop  was  being  used,  this 
figure  had  dropped  to  about  1*45. 
Each  maltose  figure  quoted  in 
Table  2  is  the  average  for  a  year 
and  hence  covers  two  crops. 

The  standard  of  strength  de¬ 
sired  by  a  miller  in  his  English 
wheat  depends  upon  the  purpose 
for  which  he  uses  the  wheat. 
When  he  is  employing  it  in  a 
bread  grist  he  looks  for  good 
strength  and  stability  because  the 
better  his  home-grown  wheat  the 
less  does  he  need  imported  and 
more  expensive  Manitoban.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  he  be  pro¬ 
ducing  biscuit  flour  he  wants  the 
strength  figure  and  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  his  English  wheat  to  be  as 
low  as  possible.  While,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  a  specific  need  for 
stronger  and  for  really  weak  Eng¬ 
lish  wheats,  the  intermediate  types 
are  less  useful ;  they  are  too  strong 
for  biscuit  work  but  not  strong 
enough  to  effect  a  useful  saving  in 
Manitoban. 

The  dry  weather  of  July  and 
August  led  to  the  presence  in 
several  samples  of  English  wheat 
of  larvae  of  the  Saddle  Gall  Midge 
{Haplodiplosis  equestris).  The 
eggs  of  this  insect  are  laid  on  the 
leaves  of  wheat  plants  and  the 
larvae  hatched  from  them  make 
their  way  to  the  stem  beneath  a 
sheath  where  they  feed  on  the  sap. 
The  larvae,  which  are  red  in 
colour,  are  fully  grown  by  July- 
August,  and  if  moisture  is  ade¬ 
quate  they  descend  to  the  soil, 
where  they  remain  as  resting 
larvae.  In  particularly  dry 
seasons,  however,  the  larvae  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  unable  to  leave  the 
stems  and  may  be  removed  from 
the  field  with  the  wheat.  The 
larvae  do  not  attack  the  grain  and, 
if  present  in  threshed  wheat,  are 
removed  during  the  cleaning  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  mill. 

The  1955  crop  in  Eire  was 
vastly  superior  to  the  1954  crop  in 
moisture  content  and  in  freedom 
from  sprout,  and  this  resulted  in 
the  maltose  figures  dropping  from 
nearly  3  in  July  to  about  1-5  by 
December.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  samples  of  the  new  crop 
were  weaker.  The  drier  nature  of 
the  1955  crop  called  for  much  less 


intensive  drying  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  not  many  samples  were 
encountered  which  had  heat- 
damaged  glutens.  The  average 
data  for  the  year,  which  are  given 
in  Table  3,  show  a  fall  in  strength 
compared  with  the  corresponding 
figures  for  1954. 

Grain  spoilage  during  storage 

Geddes  and  his  co-workers  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  con¬ 
tributed  further  papers  to  their 
series  entitled  ‘  ‘  Grain  Storage 
Studies”  and  thereby  added  to 
the  considerable  knowledge  they 
had  previously  gained  about  the 
role  of  fungi  in  the  deterioration 
of  stored  grain  and  particularly  in 
the  production  ot  ”  sick  ”  wheat. 
They  concluded  that  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  invasion  of  the  germs 
of  commercially  stored  wheat  by 
species  of  Aspergillus  is  a  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  ”  sick  ”  wheat.  A. 
restrictus,  a  slow-growing  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  A.  glaucus  group,  was 
a  predominant  mould  on  sick 
wheat,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
difficult  to  detect  by  cultural 
means  may  explain  why  it  had 
not  previously  been  reported  as  an 
invader  of  stored  grain.  As  in¬ 
vasion  of  stored  wheat  by  this 
mould  increased,  germinating 
power  decreased  and  the  germs 
developed  a  brown  colour  charac¬ 
teristic  of  sick  wheat. 

Laboratory  trials  revealed  that 
even  when  the  stored  wheat  had  a 
moisture  content  of  13-5  to  15-0%, 
A .  restrictus  invaded  the  grain 
during  a  storage  period  of  sixteen 
weeks.  Related  studies  showed 
also  that  wheats  heavily  infected 
with  moulds  continued  to  deterior¬ 
ate,  as  evidenced  by  a  progres¬ 
sive  increase  in  germ  damage  and 
fat  acidity,  although  the  mould 
counts  decreased,  when  they  were 
stored  at  13  to  14%  moisture  con¬ 
tent,  if  they  had  previously  been 
subjected  to  a  temporary  storage 
at  high  moisture  content.  These 
facts  suggest  the  accepted  “criti¬ 
cal  ”  moisture  levels  for  grain 


storage,  often  in  the  region  of  14 
to  14-5%,  may  be  too  high,  and 
figures  in  excess  of  13*5%  may  not 
be  safe  for  long-time  storage  of 
wheat. 

Wheat  grists 

The  only  strong  type  of  wheat 
imported  during  1955  was  Mani¬ 
toban.  The  other  wheats  which 
arrived  regularly  were  Plate, 
which  is  a  filler  wheat,  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  and  French,  which  arc 
weak  wheats.  Owing  to  the  poor 
quality  of  the  Manitoban  it  had 
to  be  used  in  a  high  proportion 
in  order  to  maintain  sufficient 
strength  in  the  flour.  -It  was  not 
uncommon  to  find  65%  of  Mani¬ 
toban  in  bread  grists  and  propor¬ 
tions  approaching  80%  were  en¬ 
countered  on  occasions.  Some 
grists  consisted  only  of  Manitoban 
and  English  wheat,  whereas  in 
others  a  mixture  of  English, 
French  and  Australian  wheats 
constituted  the  weak  group,  and 
a  proportion  of  Plate  wheat  was 
present  as  a  filler. 

Many  mills  produced  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  bread  flour  a  much 
weaker  flour  which  was  used  by 
bakers  in  conjunction  with  im¬ 
ported  strong  Canadian  flour  for 
the  production  of  bread.  Two 
types  of  such  flour  were  produced, 
an  English  National  and  a  Soft 
National.  The  former  was  made 
from  all  home-grown  wheat,  while 
the  grist  for  the  latter  often  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  80%  English  wheat  I 
and  20%  Manitoban  wheat  1 

Biscuit  flour  was  produced  in  ' 

the  main  from  English  wheat,  but  I 

care  had  to  be  exercised  in  the  ' 

choice  of  the  w'heat.  It  is  not  < 

enough  that  a  biscuit  flour  is 
weak;  biscuit  manufacturers  re-  ^ 

quire  in  addition  a  gluten  that  is  I 
distensible  and  lacking  in  elas- 
ticity.  Many  English  .  wheats  ^ 

which  are  weak  yield  flours  which  ^ 
are  not  acceptable  to  the  biscuit  s 
manufacturer  because  of  insuffi-  ^ 

cient  distensibility  or  too  much 
elasticity  in  the  gluten.  The  0 
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stronger  types  of  native  wheat 
such  as,  for  example,  Holdfast, 
Atle  and  Koga  II,  are  quite  un¬ 
suitable  for  the  production  of  bis¬ 
cuit  flours. 

Flour  quality 

The  situation  with  respect  to 
extraction  rates  remained  un¬ 
changed  during  1955;  millers 
could  make  flour  of  any  extraction 
they  chose,  but  if  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
traction  was  less  than  80%  then 
the  flour  had  to  be  fortified  with  a 
specified  proportion  of  a  master 
mix  containing  thiamine,  nicotinic 
acid  and  iron.  The  idea  behind 
these  regulations  was  that  all  flour 
would  attain  the  nutritive  stan¬ 
dard  recommended  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Post-War  Loaf;  if 
the  flour  were  of  80%  extraction 
then  the  three  token  nutrients 
would  be  present  in  the  desired 
amounts  naturally,  while  flours  of 
lower  extraction  would  have  their 
deficiencies  made  good  by  the 
obligatory  fortification.  It  was 
mentioned  in  the  review  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  1954,  however,  that 
following  decontrol  the  extraction 
rate  of  National  flour  gradually 
dropped,  and  throughout  1955 
National  flour  of  supix>sedly  80% 
extraction  was  rarely  produced 
at  an  extraction  greater  than 
74%. 

Unless  some  of  the  master  mix 
intended  for  "white”  flours  was 
added  to  these  National  flours  they 
fell  far  short  of  their  supposed 
nutritional  standard. 

No  marked  change  occurred 
during  1955  in  the  colours  of  the 
National  and  the  white  flours. 
The  former  continued  to  give  a 
grade  figure  of  about  3,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  figure  of  5.5  which 
would  be  typical  of  true  80% 
flour,  while  the  white  patent  flours 
usually  had  figures  in  the  region 
of  0-5. 

Later  in  the  year  many  bread 
flours  had  maltose  figures  which 
provided  little  margin  of  safety 
under  commercial  conditions. 
These  flours  were  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  good  bread,  but  there  was 
a  risk  that  under  adverse  condi¬ 
tions  they  might  yield  loaves 
which  were  below  par  in  volume 
or  crust  colour.  As  a  precaution¬ 


ary  measure  many  millers  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  addition  of  malt 
flour,  the  common  practice  being 
the  inclusion  in  each  280  lb.  of 
flour  of  I  lb.  of  malt  flour  at  80“ 
Lintner.  The  addition  of  fungal 
enzymes  might  have  been  a  better 
solution  of  the  problem,  but  these 
products  are  not  yet  available  in 
this  country. 

Flour  treatment 

In  December,  1954,  Mr.  Heath- 
cote  Amory,  Minister  of  Food,  an¬ 
nounced  in  an  official  answer  to  a 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  National  Association  of 
British  and  Irish  Millers  was 
recommending  its  members  to 
give  an  undertaking  that  equip¬ 
ment  for  treating  flour  with  agene 
would  be  removed  from  their  mills 
by  the  end  of  1955.  He  also  stated 
that  investigations  undertaken  by 
the  Medical  Research  Council  on 
chlorine  dioxide  and  bromate  had 
shown  no  reason  why  these  im¬ 
provers  should  be  discontinued, 
but  they  would  be  kept  under  close 
scrutiny  in  collaboration  with  the 
milling  and  baking  industries. 
During  1955,  therefore,  there  was 
a  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
agene  process  from  flour  mills  and 
a  replacement  of  this  form  of  treat¬ 
ment  by  chlorine  dioxide,  and  in 
some  small  mills  by  chlorine. 
Chlorine  dioxide  is  a  more  potent 
improver  than  nitrogen  trichloride 
and  needs  to  be  added  to  flour  at 
only  about  half  the  dosage  em¬ 
ployed  for  agene.  Detailed  studies 
of  chlorine  dioxide-treated  flours 
have  been  made  chemically  and 
biologically  and  much  evidence  of 
their  harmlessness  has  been  accu¬ 
mulated. 

Although  chlorine  dioxide  is  a 
potent  improver  it  does  not  bleach 
as  effectively  as  nitrogen  trichlor¬ 
ide,  and  it  is  customary,  therefore, 
for  millers  to  meet  the  general  de¬ 
mand  for  white  bread  by  supple¬ 
menting  the  bleaching  effect  of 
chlorine  dioxide  with  a  small 
amount  of  benzoyl  peroxide. 

Potassium  bromate,  a  long 
established  and  widely  used  im¬ 
prover,  is  particularly  useful  in 
flour  which  is  to  be  employed  in 
a  plant  bakery,  where  loaves  of  a 
regular  size  and  shape  are  re¬ 


quired  in  order  to  avoid  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  automatic  slicing  and 
wrapping  operations.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  usual  for  millers  to  supple¬ 
ment  a  moderate  gaseous  treat¬ 
ment  with  a  light  treatment  with 
bromate  when  flour  for  plant 
bakeries  is  being  made. 

Calcium  carbonate,  in  the  form 
of  creta  prceparata,  is  still  added 
to  all  flour,  except  wholemeal,  in 
a  proportion  of  14  oz.  per  280  lb. 
of  flour.  The  chalk  has  no  effect 
upon  baking  quality  but  is  added 
as  a  nutritional  supplement.  The 
fact  that  the  obligatory  inclusion 
of  this  calcium  salt  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  wholemeal  gives  rise  to  the 
illogical  situation  in  which  bread 
containing  the  highest  proportion 
of  the  calcium-immobilising  phvtic 
acid  contains  no  added  calcium, 
whereas  high  grade  patent  flour 
which  contains  an  insignificant 
amount  of  phytic  acid  carries  over 
0  3%  of  a  supplementary  calcium 
salt. 

The  nutritive  value  of  flour 

When  the  milling  industry  was 
decontrolled  in  September,  1954, 
regulations  were  introduced  which 
were  intended  to  ensure  that  all 
flour  attained  the  standards 
recommended  by  the  Conference 
on  the  Post-War  Loaf  for  the 
"token”  nutrients,  thiamine, 
nicotinic  acid  and  iron.  This  end 
could  be  accomplished  naturally 
by  milling  to  80%  extraction,  the 
flour  thus  produced  being  termed 
National,  or  by  milling  to  a  lower 
extraction  and  fortifying  the  pro¬ 
duct  with  a  prescribed  amount  of 
the  three  token  nutrients.  Bread 
made  from  National  flour  attracted 
a  subsidy  and  hence  retailed  at  a 
cheaper  price  than  bread  made 
from  fortified  white  flour.  During 
the  two  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  decontrol  there  has  been  a 
gradual  drop  in  the  extraction  rate 
of  National  flour,  with  the  result 
that  National  bread  is  now  inferior 
in  nutrient  content  to  that  made 
from  fully  fortified  white  flour.  In 
the  light  of  the  Widdowson  and 
McCance  report,  which  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  previous  annual  re¬ 
view  of  the  milling  industry,  and 
of  the  data  published  by  the 
National  Food  Survey  Committee, 
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it  is  arguable  whether  the  present 
nutritive  status  of  National  bread 
represents  a  nutritional  hazard, 
but  the  position  cannot  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  stay  as  it  is  without  clari¬ 
fication.  In  May,  therefore,  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries 
and  Food,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland 
and  the  Ministry  of  Health,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Commission  to  review 
the  scientific  and  medical  evi¬ 
dence  available  on  the  difference 
in  composition  and  nutritive  value 
of  flours  of  different  extraction 
rates.  The  Commission  appointed 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
Henry  Cohen,  Professor  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  University  of  Liverpool, 
consisted  of  L.  J,  Witts,  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine,  University 
of  Oxford;  J.  H.  Gaddum,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Materia  Medica,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh;  A.  C.  Chib- 
nall,  formerly  Professor  of  Bio¬ 
chemistry,  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge;  and  R  A.  Morton, 
Professor  of  Biochemistry,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Liverpool.  The  formal 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  were: 

"In  the  light  of  the  scientific  and 
medical  evidence  now  available — 

(i)  to  determine  the  differences  in 
composition  and  nutritive  value 
between 


(a)  National  flour  as  defined  in 
the  Flour  Order,  1953; 

(fe)  flour  of  extraction  rates  less 
than  National  flour  as  de¬ 
fined  in  the  Flour  Order, 
I953-  to  which  the  three 
token  nutrients  have  l)een  re¬ 
stored; 

(c)  flour  of  extraction  rates  less 
than  National  flour  as  de¬ 
fined  in  the  Flour  Order, 
1953.  to  which  the  three 
token  nutrients  have  not  l)een 
restored:  and 
(2)  to  advise 

whether  any  such  differences  are 
significant  from  the  |xiint  of  view 
of  the  health  of  the  population.” 

The  Commission  has  heard 
evidence  from  a  number  of  inter¬ 
ested  parties  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  it  will  be  making  its  report 
early  in  1956. 

Bulk  handling  and  storage 

A  mill  in  which  wheat  is  con¬ 
verted  into  flour,  and  a  plant 
bakery  in  which  the  flour  is  made 
into  bread,  are  both  highly  effi¬ 
cient  mechanical  plants  in  each  of 
which  the  conversion  of  the  raw 
material  into  the  finished  product 
is  entirely  automatic.  By  com¬ 
parison,  the  treatment  to  which 
flour  is  subjected  between  the 
miller  finishing  with  it  and  the 
baker  putting  it  into  his  dough 
mixer  is  highly  inefficient.  In  the 
mill  the  sacked  flour  is  stacked  by 


The  ground  floor  of  the  MeVitie  and 
Price  bulk  flour  installation.  Down  the 
centre  is  a  Simon  Aeroflow  conveyor 
with  twin  worin  dischargers  feeding  into 
it  from  the  main  storage  bins  above. 

hand  and  later  unstacked  and 
loaded  on  to  delivery  vehicles, 
and  on  reaching  the  bakery  the 
sacks  have  to  be  unloaded  and  re¬ 
stacked  in  the  flour  store.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  high  labour  costs,  such 
treatment  leads  to  loss  of  flour  on 
floors,  tends  to  favour  infestation 
and  calls  for  the  installation  of 
sack-cleaning  and  sack-repairing 
machines.  These  difficulties  can 
be  avoided  and  the  link  between 
the  mill  and  the  bakery  made  effi¬ 
cient  by  handling  and  storing  the 
flour  in  bulk.  This  procedure  is 
feasible  only  for  large  bakeries 
drawing  their  flour  from  large 
mills,  but  it  is  already  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  America  and  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Britain.  The  system  re¬ 
quires  flour  storage  bins  at  the 
mill  and  the  bakery,  which  can 
be  made  of  steel  or  concrete  and 
can  be  circular  or  rectangular  in 
cross  section,  and  a  special  bulk 
flour  wagon  for  transporting  the 
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BULK  FLOUR  HANDLING.  Already  well  established  in  America,  the  many 
advantages  of  this  system  for  large  bakeries  have  led  to  its  adoption  in  this  country. 
This  photo  shows  the  intake  floor  at  the  Harlesden  biscuit  factory  of  MeVitie  and 
Price.  Flour,  delivered  by  bulk  delivery  wagons,  is  elevated  to  the  top  of  the  silo 
where  a  Simon  Multiway  valve  {left  foreground)  passes  it  to  one  of  seven  main  bins. 


After  the  batches  have  been  weighed  the  flour  passes  into  the  pneumatic  lines 
feeding  the  service  bins  over  the  dough  mixers. 

flour  from  the  miller’s  bins  to  the  7.  Accurate  measure  of  flour 
baker's  bins.  A  pre-weighed  delivered  provided  by  weights  of 
quantity  of  flour  is  discharged  delivery  vehicle  before  and  after 
from  the  mill  bins  jnto  the  bulk  off-loading. 

wagon,  and  upon  arrival  at  the  8.  Increased  storage  capacity 
bakery  it  is  blown  from  the  wagon  per  unit  of  floor  space, 
into  the  bins  by  a  pneumatic  Bulk  handling  and  storage  of 
system  worked  from  the  engine  of  flour  would  be  uneconomical  at 
the  wagon,  the  rate  of  discharge  present  for  the  small  baker,  but  a 
being  about  20  tons  an  hour,  possibility  under  consideration  is 
From  the  bakery  bins  the  flour  as  the  delivery  of  small  consign- 
required  is  conveyed  mechanically  ments  of  flour  from  bulk  vehicles 
to  the  dough  mixers,  passing  into  portable  containers  in  a 
through  a  sieve  en  route.  Advan-  bakery.  Such  a  scheme  would 
tages  claimed  for  bulk  handling  avoid  the  high  initial  cost  involved 
and  bulk  storage  by  baker  users  in  the  installation  of  bulk  storage 
are:  bins. 

1.  Protection  of  the  flour  from 

the  weather  during  transit  from  foments 

mill  to  bakery.  The  milling  industry  always 

2.  Avoidance  of  contamination,  pays  attention  to  trends  in  baking 

including  sack  hairs,  during  technology  because  these  may 
transit  and  storage.  lead  to  a  demand  for  changes  in 

3.  Elimination  of  cost  of  labour  flour  characteristics.  Therefore  it 

for  handling  from  vehicle  to  store  has  followed  with  interest  the  de- 
and  from  store  to  process.  velopment  of  a  brew  ferment  sys- 

4.  Elimination  of  loss  due  to  tern  of  fermentation  in  America, 

spillage,  torn  bags,  and  residue  This  process  derives  from  the  in- 
remaining  in  emptied  bags.  troduction  of  the  continuous 

5.  Elimination  of  expense  in-  breadmaking  system  in  which  the 

volved  in  handling,  cleaning  and  yeast  was  metered  into  the  con- 
storing  bags  and  of  necessity  for  tinuous  mixer  in  the  form  of  a  pre¬ 
capital  to  be  tied  up  in  bag  viously  prepared  suspension  which 
charges.  contained  sugar  and  various  yeast 

6.  Improvement  in  hygiene  foods  in  solution,  this  suspension 

through  elimination  of  returnable  being  known  as  a  brew  ferment  or 
bags.  yeast  broth.  The  use  of  a  yeast 
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broth  of  this  nature  has  now  been 
adopted  in  a  number  of  American 
bakeries  making  bread  by  other¬ 
wise  conventional  methods.  The 
practice  is  being  advocated  by  the 
American  Dry  Milk  Institute,  pos¬ 
sibly  because  dry  milk  solids  have 
been  recommended  as  a  useful 
form  of  buffering  agent.  The  basic 
ingredients  of  a  brew  ferment  are 
yeast,  sugar  and  water,  but  dry 
milk  soli^  or  calcium  carbonate 
are  included  in  order  to  maintain 
the  pH  at  about  5,  while  salt  and 
ammonium  chloride,  which  serves 
as  a  yeast  food,  are  other  possible 
ingredients.  It  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  whether  all  the  yeast  is  added 
to  the  ferment  or  whether  part  is 
included  in  the  brew  and  part  in 
the  dough.  It  is  usual  to  divide 
the  yeast  between  the  two  stages 
of  the  process,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  total  being  included  in  the 
brew.  The  salt  is  also  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  brew  and  the  dough, 
usually  about  half  the  total  being 
used  at  each  stage.  The  earlier 
brew  formulae  called  for  the  use  of 
70  to  100%  of  the  total  water  in 
the  brew,  but  more  recently  con¬ 
centrated  brews  containing  only 
30  to  50%  of  the  total  water  have 
been  recommended.  These  latter 
would  seem  to  give  better  bread, 
and  they  have  the  advantages  of 
permitting  greater  adjustment  of 
temperature  during  the  doughing 
stage  because  of  the  greater 
volume  of  water  that  has  to  be 
added  at  that  operation,  of  offer¬ 
ing  easier  adjustments  of  yeast 
and  liquor  contents  in  different 
doughs,  and  of  requiring  smaller 
ferment  tanks.  The  brews  are 
allowed  to  ferment  for  3  to  6  hr.  at 
a  temperature  of  85  to  ioo®F., 
and  the  subsequent  dough  is  fer¬ 
mented  at  85  to  qo“F.  for  30  to 
60  min. 

Standard  for  refrigerator  oits 

Four  grades  of  refrigerator  oib  are 
provided  for  by  a  new  British  Stan¬ 
dard  (B.S.  2626;  1955)  for  use  in  any 
size  of  refrigerating  plant  operating 
with  CO2,  ammonia,  SO2  and  halogen- 
ated  hydrocarbons.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  recommend  an  oil  for  a 
specific  application  as  this  is  considered 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  plant 
designer.  The  standard  is  obtainable 
from  the  British  Standards  Institu¬ 
tion,  Sales  Branch,  2,  Park  St.,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.i  at  los. 
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The  lee  Cream  Industry 

By  L  Humphriss,  a.r.i.c.,  m.lbiol. 

There  were  no  revolutionary  technical  developments  in  the  ice  cream  industry  during  1955, 
and  at  first  glance  it  would  appear  that  only  the  weather  is  left  to  comment  on.  However, 
there  were  in  fact  many  trends  and  minor  occurrences,  ranging  from  hygiene  to  vending 
machines,  which  deserve  to  be  discussed. 


TO  COMMENCE  with  the 
weather,  and  it  still  merits  first 
place  in  any  appraisal  of  the  ice 
cream  industry  last  year — it  was 
truly  phenomenal.  As  a  direct 
result  the  industry  found  itself  in 
the  unique  position  of  being  un¬ 
able  to  keep  pace  with  demand. 
In  more  than  one  instance,  both 
production  and  distribution  proved 
inadequate,  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  retailer  and  the  chagrin  of  the 
consumer.  This,  of  course,  must 
not,  and  we  have  every  confi¬ 
dence,  will  not  happen  again. 
Future  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  must  be  planned  to  contrive 
greater  flexibility  and  resilience, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  seven 
lean  years  are  behind  us,  and  six 
of  the  seven  fat  ones  ahead. 

The  Clean  Food  Act 

Although  of  no  direct  bearing 
on  the  ice  cream  industry  as  such, 
it  must  be  recorded  that  the  Foods 
and  Drugs  (Amendment)  Act, 
1954,  consolidated  with  the  1938 
Act,  became  the  Foods  and  Drugs 
Act,  1955,  and  reached  the  Statute 
Book  during  the  past  year.  The 
first  Regulations  made  under  this 
Act,  Statutory  Instrument,  1955, 
No.  1906  (Food  Hygiene)  came 
into  operation  on  the  first  day  of 
January  1956,  and  therefore  do 
not  really  come  within  the  purview 
of  this  survey,  nor  is  there  any 
specific  reference  to  ice  cream 
therein,  except  to  exclude  it  from 
the  requirements  as  to  tempera¬ 
tures  at  which  certain  foods  are  to 
be  kept  (Reg.  25,  i  (6),  p.  8). 

Most  of  the  general  hygienic  re¬ 
quirements  of  these  new  Regula¬ 
tions  are  already  complied  with  by 
the  ice  cream  trade;  the  familiar 
"  no  smoking,  no  spitting  "  is  now 
amplified  and  extended  to  preclude 


snuff  taking  as  well  (Reg.  9  (e), 
p.  5).  If  there  remain  any  such 
within  the  industry,  they  had 
better  take  heed,  and  confine  their 
addiction  to  off-duty  hours ! 

Methylene  Blue  test 

The  modified  Methylene  Blue 
test  remains  the  most  popular 
criterion  by  which  the  hygienic 
quality  of  ice  cream  is  assessed  by 
the  officers  of  the  local  authorities. 
It  also  retains  all  its  well-known 
unsatisfactory  features,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  enjoy  well-merited  neg¬ 
lect  by  virtually  all  knowledgeable 
microbiologists  within  the  indus¬ 
try.  During  the  past  few  years, 
views  on  the  true  significance  of 
presence  of  so-called  facal  coli  in 
ice  cream,  as  well  as  other  foods, 
have  changed  or  are,  at  least, 
changing.  Prof.  Crossley  dis¬ 
cussed  the  relative  merits  of  the 
various  bacteriological  tests  ap¬ 
plied  to  ice  cream  (I.C.A.  confer¬ 
ence,  Southport.  Oct.,  1955),  and 
pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  assum¬ 
ing  that  jtBcal  coli  in  a  food  pro¬ 
duct  always  indicates  a  direct 
pathway  of  contamination  from 
excretal  sources  to  food.  It  may 
well  be  that  jacal  coli  do  de¬ 
serve  notice,  not  so  much  as  ‘  ‘  in¬ 
dicator  organisms  ”  but  as  patho¬ 
gens  in  their  own  right,  particu¬ 
larly  if  present  in  a  product  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  younger  section  of  the 
community.  The  several  sero¬ 
types  of  Esckerichia  Coli  now 
generally  regarded  as  causally 
associated  with  infantile  diarrhoea, 
and  apparently  also  capable  of 
causing  intestinal  up>set  in  adults, 
are  seemingly  all  indole-produc¬ 
ing  methyl  red  positive  types. 
Whether  they  are  all  Eijkman 
positive  I  do  not  know;  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  from  the  ice  cream 


bacteriologist's  point  of  view  is 
surely  to  regard  facal  coli  as 
potentially  dangerous,  intrinsic¬ 
ally  if  not  indicatively.  The  ob¬ 
vious  corollary  to  this  is  to  ensure 
their  absence,  always,  from  ice 
cream,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  presence  of  coliform  organ¬ 
isms,  faecal  or  otherwise,  in  ice 
cream  virtually  always  indicates 
avoidable  plant,  etc.,  contamina¬ 
tion.  One  can  safely  claim  that 
each  year's  experience,  when  re¬ 
viewed,  amply  confirms  this  view. 

Egg  and  Salmonellae 

About  ten  years  or  so  ago,  the 
ice  cream  trade,  along  with  other 
users  of  dried  egg,  were  officially 
warned  of  the  possibility  that  this 
commodity  might  harbour  Sal¬ 
monellae,  and  were  advised  as  to 
the  heat-treatment  necessary  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  food  products 
containing  same.  More  recently, 
the  incidence  of  Salmonellae  infec¬ 
tions  in  Chinese  egg  products, 
including  frozen  whole  egg,  has 
been  investigated.  Several  im¬ 
portant  pap)ers  bearing  on  this 
subject  were  published  during  the 
past  year.  Ice  cream  mix  contain¬ 
ing  egg  products,  which  is  heat- 
treated  (pasteurised)  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  now  in  force, 
is  safe.  For  the  ice  cream  manu¬ 
facturer  using  such  egg  products 
the  matter  does  not  end  there. 
Storage  of  the  egg,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  handling  and  dis- 
px)sal  of  emptied,  egg-soiled  con¬ 
tainers,  should  be  carefully  organ¬ 
ised  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  multiplication  of 
organisms  in  these  residues,  and 
of  cross-infection  and  contamina¬ 
tion,  both  of  plant,  product,  and 
personnel,  by  any  agency  whatso¬ 
ever,  not  excluding  flies. 
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Two  **ice  creams**  by  law? 

Encouraged  no  doubt  by  the 
success  achieved  in  the  Foods  and 
Drugs  Act,  1955,  wherein  the  use 
of  the  word  "  cream  ”  is  restricted 
and/or  qualified  adjectivally  by 
terms  such  as  "imitation," 
powerful  influences  last  year 
turned  their  attention,  in  the  same 
sense,  to  ice  cream.  The  matter 
was  ventilated  at  the  Southport 
Conference  by  the  Marketing 
Officer  of  the  Milk  Marketing 
Board,  who  proposed  that  the  de¬ 
scription  ‘  ‘  ice  cream  '  ’  should  be 
restricted  to  an  all  milk  fat  pro¬ 
duct.  The  speaker  was  good  enough 
to  suggest  that  present  day  ice 
cream  which  contains  10%  or  so 
M.S.N.F.,  anyway,  could  be  given 
some  other  name.  Rather  surpris¬ 
ingly,  the  trade  app)eared  to  accept 
the  suggestion  almost  compla¬ 
cently  ;  one  spokesman  apparently 
views  the  projected  development  as 
something  inevitable.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  our  own  view  is  that  there 
just  is  not  room  for  two  legally  de¬ 
fined  grades  of  "  ice  cream,"  for 
the  consumer  will  in  any  case  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  the  most  delectable 
product  at  the  competitive  price. 
The  advocates  of  a  "  nothing  but 
milk  fat  in  ice  cream "  policy 
would  do  well  to  study  carefully 
the  results  of  the  tasting  tests  laid 
on  at  Southport,  some  of  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  shattered  even 
the  present  writer! 

hgredients 

The  several  comparatively  new, 
edible,  surface-active  compounds 
recently  introduced  should  prove 
of  interest  to  the  ice  cream  tech¬ 
nologist.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  glyceryl  monostearate, 
with  its  normal  quota  of  admixed 
distearate,  is  the  last  word  in 
emulsifying  agents  as  used  in  ice 
cream.  Last  year  saw  at  least  one 
make  of  polyoxyethylene  sorbitan 
ester  launched  with  due  ceremony 
at,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the 
Dorchester  Hotel,  London.  There 
would  appear  to  be  a  worthwhile 
field  for  technical  research  here. 

Experimental  work  on  the  use 
of  ethyl  methyl  cellulose  arid  car- 
boxymethyl  cellulose  as  stabilising 
agents  in  ice  cream  continued  in 
Great  Britain,  and  apparently  the 


commercial  use  thereof  expanded 
elsewhere  during  the  past  year. 
Unless  carefully  employed,  these 
cellulose  ethers,  in  our  own  limited 
experience,  tend  to  cause  "  synere- 
sis  "  effects  when  the  ice  cream  re¬ 
melts.  This  may  well  be  largely 
of  theoretical  interest  since  not 
many  people  delay  eating  their  ice 
cream  long  enough  for  such  an 
effect  to  become  apparent — a 
matter  of  hours,  anyway. 

The  British  Standards  Institu¬ 
tion  last  year  reprinted  B.S.  2472 : 
1954,  "  Methods  for  the  chemical 
analysis  of  ice  cream,"  and  also 
issued  a  British  Standard  covering 
"Refrigerator  oils"  (B.S.  2626: 
1955),  both  of  which  should  be 
available  in  laboratories  concerned 
with  these'  aspects  of  ice  cream 
manufacture. 

With  the  aid  of  quaternary  am¬ 
monium  compounds,  in  one  case 
employed  as  an  overnight  bac¬ 
teriostatic  agent,  and  in  the  other 
used  as  a  detergent-cum-chemical 
sterilising  agent,  one  easily  re¬ 
solved  two  otherwise  rather  in¬ 
tractable  plant  contamination 
problems  which  obtruded  them¬ 
selves  at  the  height  of  last  season’s 
peak  demand  period.  From 
chance  observation  and  enquiry,  it 
seems  that  the  peculiar  advantages 
possessed  by  this  class  of  com¬ 
pound  are  still  not  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
ice  cream  industry. 

The  tendency  in  regard  to  ice 
lollies  app>ears  definitely  towards 
an  intrinsically  better  quality  pro¬ 
duct.  Manufacturers  are  now 
fully  awakened  to  the  necessity  for 
the  absence  of  lead  from  these 
popular  frozen  confections,  and 
aware  of  the  means  of  ensuring 
this;  so  that,  by  and  large,  last 
year  was  a  satisfactory  one  for 
both  the  makers  and  juvenile  de¬ 
votees  of  this  oral  coolant ! 

Packaging 

Packaging,  particularly  the 
direct-extrusion-wrapped,  heat- 
sealed  method,  and  automatic 
vending,  both  made  progress  dur¬ 
ing  1955.  Th®  former  was  further 
developed,  and  a  most  interesting 
paper  was  published  recording  the 
bacteriological  results  of  a  season’s 
operation;  the  latter  made  its  ap¬ 


pearance  before  the  general  public, 
where  people  foregather  to  buy 
and  consume  ice  cream.  Two 
automatic  vending  machines  at 
least  are  located  in  fish  and  chip 
shops,  with  encouraging  results. 

Last  sunmier  certainly  high¬ 
lighted  one  aspect  of  the  ice  cream 
business  which  has  not  perhaps  yet 
received  the  attention  it  merits. 
This  is  the  litter  problem,  made 
worse  by  discarded  wrappers, 
cartons,  etc.  It  is  unfortunately 
true  that  litter  tends  to  accumu¬ 
late,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
locality,  where  ice  cream  is  sold 
out  of  doors.  It  is  admittedly  a 
difficult  problem,  accentuated  last 
year  by  the  long  summer,  and  one 
for  which  the  ice  cream  trade  is 
only  partly  responsible;  neverthe¬ 
less  the  industry  might  well  think 
of  ways  of  helping  to  alleviate  it. 

Perhaps,  on  this  note,  with  just 
a  hint  of  problems  yet  to  be  solved, 
and  with  a  fervent  wish  for  an¬ 
other  of  the  fat  years  in  1956,  we 
should  close  this  review.  The  past 
year  must  be  counted  a  profitable 
one  on  any  assessment,  carrying 
its  rewards  and  lessons  for  the 
future. 


Hungarian  Sugar  Syrups 

A  process  has  been  developed  in 
Hungary  for  the  preparation  of  a 
solid  product  with  a  high  glucose 
and  a  low  fructose  content,  and  of 
a  syrup  with  a  high  fructose  and 
low  glucose  content  using  the 
equipment  and  chemicals  of  a 
sugar  refining  plant.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  procedure,  according 
to  Cukoripari  KutatdinUzet  K6z- 
lemdnyei,  is  the  elimination  of  an 
essential  part  of  the  fructose  from 
totally  inverted  sugar  juice  by  the 
use  of  slaked  lime.  After  filtration 
and  saturation,  the  liquor  enriched 
in  glucose  is  concentrated.  The  pre¬ 
cipitate  containing  calcium  fnicto- 
sate,  calcium  carl^nate  and  excess 
lime  is  suspended  in  water,  satur¬ 
ated,  and  finally  concentrated, 
yielding  a  syrup  rich  in  fructose. 
The  product  with  a  high  glucose 
content  is  a  useful  nutrient  or  me¬ 
dicament  for  persons  suffering 
from  heart  ailments  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  rich  in  fructose  is  suitable  for 
diabetics,  it  is  claimed. 
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The  modern  paprika  drying  plant  which  was  put  into  production  last  year.  Filling  sacks  with  ground  paprika* 
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The  Confeetionery  Industry 

By  R.  L  henny,  b.Sc.,  f.r.i.c. 


The  supply  of  cocoa  and  cocoa  butter  was  thrown  into  prominence  by  the  biennial  Cocoa 
Conference  held  last  September.  Although  the  price  of  cocoa  butter  has  declined,  considera¬ 
tion  is  still  being  given  to  the  provision  of  substitute  fats.  The  food  colour  proposals  were  of 
particular  interest  to  the  confectionery  industry,  which  is  a  big  user  of  coal  tar  colours.  Some 
progress  was  made  in  the  prevention  of  misleading  descriptions.  The  abnormally  warm 
weather  brought  problems,  particularly  to  chocolate  manufacturers. 


Perhaps  the  most  notable 
event  in  the  past  year  was  the 
biennial  Cocoa  Conference  which 
was  held  in  London  last  Septem¬ 
ber  and  which  was  attended  by 
over  240  delegates,  including  re¬ 
presentatives  from  practically  all 
the  principal  cocoa-growing  coun¬ 
tries  and  also  several  organisations 
with  a  direct  interest  in  cocoa 
throughout  the  world. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  to  facilitate  an  ex¬ 
change  of  views  between  producer 
and  consumer  and,  while  the  main 
emphasis  was  placed  on  research 
reports,  there  was  considerable 
^diMUSsion  on  the  future  trend  of 
the  price  of  cocoa. 

Research  on  cocoa 

Much  attention  was  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  cocoa,  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  environ¬ 
mental  requirements.  A  proper 
understanding  of  the  conditions  to 
give  the  maximum  yield  was  con¬ 
sidered  absolutely  necessary,  and 
in  this  respect  it  was  interesting  to 
note  that  a  great  number  of  ideas 
previously  considered  fundamental 
were  now  found  to  be  less  im¬ 
portant. 

Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  need 
for  fertilisers  and  the  effect  of  light 
and  shade  on  yield.  The  study  of 
soil  chemistry  so  as  to  permit 
treatment  with  the  correct  fer¬ 
tiliser  has  received  much  greater 
attention,  and  the  experiments 
which  have  been  conducted  in 
Trinidad  on  the  effect  of  light  and 
shade  were  of  particular  interest, 
indicating  that  given  the  proper 
conditions  yields  per  acre  today 
could  be  stepped  up  by  very  sur¬ 
prising  amounts. 


One  of  the  conclusions  reached 
in  connection  with  the  discussions 
on  field  research  was  that  condi¬ 
tions  which  were  absolutely  right 
for  growing  cocoa  in  one  part  of 
the  world  needed  complete  modi¬ 
fication  to  obtain  the  best  results 
in  an  entirely  different  climate, 
and  this  would  account  for  what 
would  appear  to  have  been  lack  of 
agreement  in  assessing  the  best 
methods  of  cocoa  cultivation, 
which  makes  the  whole  problem  so 
very  intriguing. 

Price  of  cocoa 

The  price  of  cocoa  suffered  a 
sharp  set-back,  and  after  starting 
the  year  at  over  380s.  per  cwt.,  it 
has  now  stabilised  at  approxi¬ 
mately  250s.  Such  fluctuations 
are  considered  bad  for  the  indus¬ 
try  because  they  prejudice  the 
eating  of  chocolate  and  there  is  a 
danger  of  the  public  developing  a 
preference  for  sweet  confectionery 
and  even  for  other  types  of 
specialised  food  products. 

This  is  one  aspect  which  has 
caused  concern,  but  there  is  also  a 
limit  which  can  be  reached  at 
which  the  actual  quality  of  the 
chocolate  suffers  because  some 
manufacturers  endeavour  to  keep 
prices  even  by  reducing  the  con¬ 
tent  of  cocoa  butter.  This  trend 
even  reached  the  stage  where  alter¬ 
native  fats  were  being  put  forward 
as  substitutes  for  cocoa  butter. 

Cocoa  butter  problems 

Fortunately,  with  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  cocoa  to  today’s 
level,  it  has  not  been  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  addition  of  other  fats. 
However,  it  must  be  emphasised 
that  the  industry  is  not  necessarily 


averse  to  using  fats  other  than 
cocoa  butter  if  they  could  be 
proved  to  reduce  cost  without 
diminishing  the  quality.  So  far, 
however,  no  such  substitute  fat 
has  appeared. 

Cocoa  butter  is  a  very  complex 
mixture  of  glycerides  and  ob¬ 
viously  it  is  possible  to  produce  a 
fat  which  has  an  acceptable  melt¬ 
ing  point,  but  the  whole  question 
of  its  behaviour  during  tempering 
presents  quite  a  problem.  During 
the  investigation  on  this  work,  fair 
success  was  achieved  by  utilising 
these  fats  alone,  but  when  they 
were  mixed  with  cocoa  butter  they 
were  not  found  to  be  quite  so  suit¬ 
able.  While  the  need  for  these 
fats  has  now  lessened,  no  doubt 
this  research  will  continue  and  the 
industry  will  have  to  keep  an  open 
mind  on  the  subject.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  on  the  facts  known  today,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  chocolate  will 
be  prepared  with  any  fat  other 
than  cocoa  butter  with  the  excep¬ 
tion,  of  course,  of  butter  fat  used 
in  the  preparation  of  milk  choco¬ 
late. 

IManufactoren*  problems 

The  consumption  per  head  of 
chocolate  in  most  countries  has  de¬ 
clined,  although  the  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  confectionery  has  not 
altered  very  appreciably. 

While  at  the  time  of  writing  no 
figures  are  available  for  1955,  an 
interesting  chart  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Joss,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Cocoa,  Chocolate 
and  Confectionery  Alliance,  in 
connection  with  a  paper  which  he 
read  at  the  Cocoa  Conference, 
which  shows  that  in  most  Euro¬ 
pean  countries — the  main  excep- 
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tions  being  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Sweden — the  consumption  of 
chocolate  was  lower  in  1953  com¬ 
pared  with  1954,  while  the  amount 
of  sugar  confectionery  consumed 
was  higher  in  all  the  countries  for 
which  figures  are  available.  This 
further  emphasises  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  high  price  of  cocoa  during 
the  early  part  of  1955  was  a  bad 
thing  not  only  for  chocolate  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this  country  but  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  although  the 
total  consumption  of  sugar  con¬ 
fectionery  has  not  declined. 

Unless  prices  are  stabilised  at  a 
figure  which  will  satisfy  both  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  faces  tremendous  difficul¬ 
ties  because  he  has  already  stream¬ 
lined  his  production  methods  to 
the  stage  where  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  represents  a  far  higher 
proportion  of  the  consumer  price 
of  the  finished  goods  than  in  prac¬ 
tically  any  other  branch  of  the 
food  industry.  Fortunately,  at 
long  last  the  price  is  more  realis¬ 
tic,  and  there  is  every  hojje  that  it 
will  remain  stable. 

Colours  for  confectionery 

Several  legislative  proposals 
have  been  put  forward  which  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  confec¬ 
tionery  industry. 

The  first  concerns  colouring 
matter  in  foods.  In  spite  of 
vigorous  protests  from  the  confec¬ 
tionery  industry,  the  regulations 
concerning  colouring  matter  have 
now  been  formulated  although'  no 
date  has  yet  been  announced  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Act. 

The  main  change — a  list  of  per¬ 
mitted  colours  to  replace  the  old 
principle  of  a  manufacturer  being 
able  to  utilise  any  colour  except 
those  on  a  prohibited  list — is  too 
well  known  to  require  further  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  main  objections  from  the 
industry  concern  the  practical 
difficulties  of  using  a  permitted 
list.  In  the  first  instance,  unless 
a  biological  testing  station  can  be 
set  up,  the  list  will  remain  ex¬ 
tremely  small  because  many 
colours  which  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  safe  cannot  be  put 
into  that  category  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  testing  facilities. 


Secondly,  the  proposed  per¬ 
mitted  list  is  different  from  that 
which  operates  in  America  and 
Canada,  and  the  consequent  need 
for  one  set  of  colours  for  the  home 
market  and  another  for  dollar 
markets  places  a  very  heavy  bur¬ 
den  on  the  manufacturer. 

These  food  colour  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  of  particular  importance 
to  the  confectionery  industry  be¬ 
cause  it  uses  a  greater  variety  of 
coal-tar  colours  than  any  other 
food  industry. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  big¬ 
gest  exp)orter  of  confectionery  in 
the  world  and,  therefore,  the  in¬ 
dustry  feels  acutely  the  need  for 
uniformity  in  colour  regulations 
between  as  many  countries  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  industry  has  always  made 
it  clear  that  its  objections  are 
mainly  for  the  reasons  stated 
above ;  no  one  advocates  the  use  in 
foodstuffs  of  any  suspect  sub¬ 
stances. 

Misleading  descriptions 

Some  progress  has  been  made 
on  the  question  of  standards  to 
prevent  misleading  descriptions  of 
confectionery.  The  industry  has 
now  agreed,  as  a  code  of  practice, 
that  no  goods  shall  carry  the  word 
“butter”  in  the  descriptive  title 
unless  they  contain  a  minimum 
of  4%  butter  fat. 

Considerable  discussion  has  also 
taken  place  concerning  use  of  the 
word  ‘  ‘  cream  ’  ’  as  part  of  a  de¬ 
scriptive  title,  and  a  new  para¬ 
graph  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
Foods  and  Drugs  Act,  1955,  which 
relates  specifically  to  this  prob¬ 
lem.  It  will  be  for  the  Courts  to 
decide  whether  use  of  the  word 
‘  ‘  cream  ’ '  is  misleading  and  it  is 
only  possible  at  this  stage  to  give 
personal  views  as  to  whether  it 
might  be  accepted.  For  example — 
the  words  “  milk  ”  and  “  cream  ” 
would  possibly  cause  objection 
unless  either  of  these  ingredients 
was  used  in  the  recipe.  When  de¬ 
scribing  caramels  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  such  a  product  is 
prepared  from  either  milk  or 
cream  in  one  form  or  another. 
But  when  such  a  description  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  chocolate  peppermint 
creams,  for  example  where  the 
word  “cream”  has  been  ac¬ 


cepted  by  the  industry  and  the 
public  as  a  synonym  for  fondant 
and  only  describes  the  texture  of 
the  centre,  then  it  may  well  be 
that  provided  no  pictorial  attempt 
is  made  to  represent  dairy  produce 
the  description  would  be  accept¬ 
able. 

These  are  points,  however, 
upon  which  it  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  anyone  to  give  a  hard  and 
fast  opinion  at  this  stage,  but  they 
are  of  considerable  importance 
now  that  the  Foods  and  Drugs  Act 
has  come  into  operation. 

The  question  of  antioxidants  is 
one  which  has  also  received  atten¬ 
tion  because  manufacturers  feel 
that,  provided  it  is  harmless,  the 
addition  of  a  chemical  which  tends 
to  increase  shelf-life  is  worth  con¬ 
sideration. 

However,  there  are  many  who 
take  the  view  that  as  it  is  possible 
to  use  antioxidants  to  prevent  the 
further  deterioration  of  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  material,  they  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited.  One  of  the  handicaps  to 
progress  in  food  technology  is  the 
fact  that  the  possibility  of  abuse 
can  prevent  the  acceptance  of 
something  which  can  be  extremely 
beneficial.  » 

Cool  storage  problems 

The  very  warm  summer  of  1955 
had  two  serious  effects  on  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  the  first  place,  because  we 
are  not  equipped  for  such  ab¬ 
normal  conditions,  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  deterioration  of  stock  by 
fat  bloom,  and  sales  during  the 
summer  months  suffered.  Al¬ 
though  manufacturers  provide  a 
limited  amount  of  air-conditioned 
storage  for  finished  goods,  it 
proved  totally  inadequate  in  the 
abnormal  weather  of  last  summer. 

More  serious,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  retailers  were  less  well 
equipped  for  the  storage  of  choco¬ 
late.  Here  again  is  perhaps  an¬ 
other  reason  why  sugar  confection¬ 
ery  gained  a  little  more  ground  at 
the  expense  of  chocolate. 

For  these  reasons,  the  break  in 
the  warm  spell  in  early  October 
found  both  the  manufacturer  and 
the  retailer  very  short  of  chocolate 
stock,  and  as  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year  is  by  far  the  busiest  from 
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THE  VITAMINS-l 

Ry  F.  A.  Robinson,  m.Sc.,  ll.b.,  f.r.i.c. 

{Allen  and  Hanburys  Ltd.,  Ware,  Herts.) 

The  most  rapidly  expanding  field  in  vitamin  research  is  once  again  that  of  vitamin  B,,,  and  one 
of  the  most  difficult  structural  problems  ever  attempted  has  been  successfully  solved  with  the 
announcement  of  the  complete  structural  formula  of  this  vitamin.  The  work  has  necessitated 
close  collaboration  between  teams  of  organic  and  physical  chemists,  but  the  major  contri¬ 
bution  has  undoubtedly  come  from  the  latter,  who  by  means  of  X-ray  analysis  were  able  to 
determine  the  position  of  each  group  in  the  molecule,  including  those  of  methyl  groups,  which 
have  hitherto  escaped  detection  by  this  method.  The  results  represent  a  major  triumph  for 
British  science.  Important  information  on  the  role  of  folic  acid  in  enzymatic  formylations 
has  been  published,  and  the  connection  between  folic  acid,  vitamin  B,,,  betaine,  choline, 
serine  and  glycine  has  been  made  a  good  deal  clearer  by  recent  work.  A  new  pteridine  related 
to  folic  acid,  biopterin,  has  been  isolated  and  its  chemical  constitution  determined. 


Complex  nature  of  vitamin  A 

URTHER  details  have  been 
given'  of  the  synthesis  in  crys- 
stalline  form  of  four  isomers  of 
vitamin  A  (mentioned  in  last 
year’s  report),  and  measurement 
of  their  biological  potencies.  Neo¬ 
vitamin  A  acetate  (the  2-mono-cts 
isomer)  has  a  potency  of  2190,000 
units  per  gram,  and  the  acetates 
of  the  6-mono-cts,  the  2 : 6-di-cts 
and  the  2 : 4-di-cis  isomers  poten¬ 
cies  of  634,000,  688,000  and 
679,000  units  per  gram  respec¬ 
tively.  The  2 : 6-di-cts  isomer  has 
been  described  for  the  first  time. 
The  d\\-trans,  2-mono-cts,  2 : 6-di- 
cts  and  6-mono-cts  isomers  of 
vitamin  A  aldehyde  have  also 
been  synthesised  and  tested  bio¬ 
logically;  their  potencies  were 
found  to  be  3070,000,  3070,000, 
581,000  and  637,000  units  per 
gram  respectively.  A  fifth  isomer, 
neo-retinene  h,  was  characterised 
as  the  2 : 4-di-cts  isomer ;  it  had  a 
potency  of  1610,000  units  per 
gram.  The  analogue  of  vitamin  A 
aldehyde  derived  from  a-ionone 
had  less  than  2%  of  the  potency  of 
vitamin  A  acetate.  A  possible 
new  isomer  of  vitamin  A  has  been 
reported  in  the  eyes  of  crusta¬ 
ceans.®  The  so-called  “  anhydro- 
vitamin  Aj”  has  been  shown  to  be 
an  ethoxy  anhydro  vitamin  A, : 


and  vitamin  A,  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  vitamin  Aa  by  way 
of  retinene,  (vitamin  A,  alde¬ 
hyde).  On  bromination  this 
yielded  an  unstable  bromo-com- 
pound  which  readily  lost  hydrogen 
bromide  giving  retinenej  (vitamin 
Aa  aldehyde).  This  was  converted 
into  vitamin  A,  by  reduction  with 
lithium  aluminium  hydride.® 

Reference  has  been  made  in 
earlier  reports  to  the  difficulties  of 
estimating  the  biological  potency 
of  vitamin  A  preparations  because 
of  the  presence  on  the  one  hand  of 
isomers  of  differing  biological 
activity  and  on  the  other  of  sub¬ 
stances  that  interfere  with  the 
spectrophotometric  assay.  A 
method  has  now  been  described* 
that  enables  the  neo- vitamin  A, 
all-^ra».s  vitamin  A  and  vitamin 
A,  in  fish-liver  oils  to  be  separ¬ 
ately  determined.  This  is  achieved 
by  separation  on  columns  of  di¬ 
calcium  phosphate  30  to  60  cm. 
long.  The  results  were  compared 
with  those  obtained  by  the  geo¬ 
metrical  correction  procedure, 
which  over-corrects  the  neo¬ 
vitamin  A  contribution  to  the  total 
absorption  by  an  amount  that 
compensates  for  the  lower  bio¬ 
logical  activity  of  neo- vitamin  A.® 
The  two  methods  gave  much  the 
same  result.  An  improved  method 


for  estimating  vitamin  A  in  mar¬ 
garine®  has  been  described  in 
which  a  column  of  defatted  bone 
meal  is  used  to  free  the  vitamin  A 
from  substances  that  interfere  with 
spectrophotometric  assay.  In  an¬ 
other  method^  of  eliminating  such 
substances,  partition  chroma¬ 
tography  has  been  used  with 
paraffin  oil  as  the  stationary  phase 
and  various  aliphatic  alcohols  as 
the  mobile  phase.  A  method  of 
purifying  milligram  quantities  of 
vitamin  A  has  also  been  de¬ 
scribed.® 

Conversion  of  carotene  into 
vitamin  A 

Interest  is  still  being  shown  in 
the  metabolism  of  vitamin  A  and 
carotene.  More  vitamin  A  was 
absorbed'  and  stored  when  dairy 
calves  were  given  an  aqueous  dis¬ 
persion  than  when  they  were  given 
an  oily  solution,  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  vitamin  A  in  milk  resulted 
in  more  efficient  utilisation  than 
when  capsules  were  administered.* 
Several  antioxidants,  including  a- 
tocopheryl  acetate,  were  found  to 
interfere  with  the  conversion  of 
carotene  into  vitamin  A  in  vivo 
when  given  in  large  amounts 
(10  mg.  per  day).*®  Under  these 
conditions  they  may  suppress  the 
oxidative  processes  involved  in  the 
enzymatic  conversion  of  carotene 
into  vitamin  A.  The  adrenal  cor¬ 
tex  appears  to  be  involved  in  this 
conversion,  since  carotene  accu- 
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mulated  in  the  livers  of  normal  or 
adrenalectomised  rats  given  large 
doses  of  cortisone."  That  the 
anterior  pituitary  hormone  may 
be  implicated  in  the  metabolism  of 
vitamin  A  is  suggested  by  the  ob¬ 
servation  recently  reported  that 
administration  of  this  hormone  to 
cows  increased  the  amounts  of 
vitamin  A  alcohol  and  ester  in  the 
milk."  When  the  diet  contains 
carotene,  this  vitamin  A  ester  can 
be  derived  from  the  liver  or  the 
diet  according  to  whether  it  comes 
from  vitamin  A  alcohol  or  vitamin 
A  ester  circulating  in  the  blood. 
Dogs  excreted  up  to  235  units  of 
vitamin  per  day."  The  modes  of 
action  of  vitamin  A  have  been  re¬ 
viewed  by  R.  A.  Morton." 

The  antibiotic,  aureomycin,  in¬ 
creased  the  response  of  rats  to 
vitamin  A."  It  appears  to  make 
available  sufficient  additional  vita¬ 
min  A  to  affect  survival  time  and 
depletion  time  but  not  the  amount 
stored  in  the  liver. 

Irradiation  of  ergosterol 

Preliminary  experiments  direc¬ 
ted  towards  a  total  synthesis  of 
vitamin  D  have  been  reported." 
It  is  now  thought  that  ergosterol  is 
converted  on  irradiation  into  pre¬ 
calciferol  which  is  converted  into 
calciferol  by  gentle  warming."  It 
is  suggest^  that  the  two  sub¬ 
stances  are  respectively : 

CfH|7  CfH|7 


and 


HC/^ 


Irradiated  corbisterol  (from  the  bi¬ 
valve  Corbicula  leana)  had  the 
same  antirachitic  activity  as  irra¬ 
diated  7-dehydrocholesterol  when 
tested  on  rats,  but  the  rat: chick 
efficiency  ratio  was  about  100:4." 
Ergocalciferol  and  vitamin  D, 
labelled  with  C"  have  been  pre¬ 
pared."  4 : 4-Dimethylcalciferol 
has  been  synthesised,*®  and 
several  salts  of  vitamin  D,  -phos¬ 
phoric  acid  have  been  prepared.*’ 
The  relationship  between  di- 
hydrotachysterol  (ATio)  and  vita¬ 
min  D  has  been  further  studied. 


In  normal  rats  AT  10  increased  the 
serum  calcium  levels  and  renal 
calcium  excretion,  and,  when 
given  prior  to  parathyroidectomy, 
prevented  the  fall  in  serum  cal¬ 
cium;**  calciferol  was  unable  to 
replace  ATio,  which  appears  to 
function  by  removing  calcium  and 
phosphate  from  bone.  Some 
patients  with  post-operative  tetany 
whose  plasma-calcium  levels  had 
been  satisfactorily  maintained  for 
some  time  with  calciferol  became 
insensitive  to  calciferol  even  in 
large  doses,  but  they  responded 
satisfactorily  to  normal  doses  of 
ATio.*® 

A  graphical  extrapolation  pro¬ 
cedure  has  been  described  for  the 
spectrophotometric  estimation  of 
vitamin  D  in  Tablets  of  Calciferol 
B.P.**  The  antimony  trichloride- 
acetyl  chloride  reagent  has  also 
been  used  for  assays  of  this  and 
other  calciferol  preparations,  in 
association  with  a  chromato¬ 
graphic  procedure  for  removing 
decomposed  calciferol.*®  The  use 
of  radioactive  phosphorus  in  the 
assay  of  vitamin  D  is  stated  to 
give  results  in  good  agreement 
with  those  obtained  by  the  line 
test.*® 

In  a  paper  that  may  throw  light 
on  the  mode  of  action  of  vitamin 
D,  it  has  been  reported**  that, 
whereas  on  a  diet  low  in  calcium 
phytic  acid  is  hydrolysed  almost 
completely  by  rats  even  in  the 
absence  of  vitamin  D,  with  in¬ 
creasing  amounts  of  calcium  hy¬ 
drolysis  of  the  phytate  was  de¬ 
creased.  Under  these  conditions 
the  addition  of  vitamin  D  in¬ 
creased  the  hydrolysis.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  antirachitic  action 
is  due  primarily  to  improved 
utilisation  of  inorganic  phos¬ 
phorus. 

Physiological  action  of  vitamin  E 

In  spite  of  the  failure  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  vitamin  E  is  of  im¬ 
portance  in  human  nutrition,  pub¬ 
lications  relating  to  vitamin  E 
appear  at  intervals.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  vitamin  in  chick 
nutrition  has  been  confirmed** 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  de¬ 
ficiency  is  not  affected  by  pro¬ 
oxidants  or  other  antioxidants. 
The  addition  of  a-tocopheryl  ace¬ 
tate  to  an  all-vegetable  protein 


diet  increased  the  hatchability  of 
turkey  eggs,  but  had  no  effect  on 
egg  production  or  fertility.**  It 
has  been  suggested  that  vitamin  E 
acts  as  an  unsaturated  fat  anti¬ 
oxidant®®  since  it  prevented  the 
formation  by  oxidation  of  unsatur¬ 
ated  fats  of  yellow-brown  copoly¬ 
mers  similar  to  the  pigments  char¬ 
acteristic  of  vitamin  E  deficiency; 
so,  however,  did  other  phenolic 
antioxidants.  Other  biochemical 
reactions  in  which  vitamin  E  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  involved  are:  reversal 
of  the  inhibition  of  glucose  uptake, 
glycogen  synthesis  and  oxygen  up¬ 
take  brought  about  by  alloxan;®’ 
the  regulation  of  turnover  rates  of 
nucleic  acids,®*  and  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  formate  into  nucleic  acids 
and  protein ;  ®®  and  an  effect  on  the 
oxidation  of  certain  intermediates 
in  the  tricarboxylic  acid  cycle.®’ 

Two  methods  of  synthesising 
vitamin  K,  have  been  described 
recently,®®  while  vitamin  K,  has 
been  successfully  employed  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  prothrombin  times  of 
patients  maintained  on  ethyl 
biscoumacetate  and  phenylindane- 
dione.®® 

Vitamin  C 

It  has  been  shown®*  that  ascor¬ 
bic  acid  is  oxidised  to  dehydro- 
ascorbic  acid  by  a  heat-stable, 
non-enzymatic  factor  in  the  in¬ 
soluble  portion  of  liver.  The 
dehydro-ascorbic  acid  is  further 
degraded  beyond  the  diketogu- 
lonic  acid  stage  by  an  enzyme 
system  in  the  soluble  portion  of 
the  liver.  Ascorbic  acid  labelled 
with  C"  is  being  used  to  study  the 
fate  of  the  vitamin  in  guinea- 
pigs,®*  and  rats.®*  In  the  latter 
the  half-life  of  ascorbic  acid  is  3-6 
days  and  the  amount  synthesised 
is  5  to  8  mg.  per  day. 

New  titri  metric  methods  for 
estimating  vitamin  C  have  been 
developed  in  which  the  vitamin  is 
selectively  and  preferentially  oxi¬ 
dised  by  N-bromosuccinimide” 
and  sodium  i :  2-naphthaquinon^ 
4-sulphonate‘'  ’  respectively.  ^ 
little  as  7  /ig  per  ml.  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  first  of  the« 
methods.  A  rapid  method  of  esti¬ 
mating  reduced,  dehydro-  and 
total  ascorbic  acid  has  been  (fe* 
scribed’*  in  which  the  total  vita¬ 
min  is  estimated  by  treating  the 
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test  solution  with  Norit  and  meas¬ 
uring  the  colour  formed  when  the 
filtrate  is  heated  with  2 : 4-dinitro- 
phenylhydrazine  and  thiourea. 
The  amount  of  dehydro-ascorbic 
acid  is  estimated  in  the  same  way 
without  the  Norit  treatment,  and 
the  difference  between  the  results 
gives  the  amount  of  /-ascorbic  acid 
present.  Ascorbic  acid,  like  so 
many  other  vitamins,  appears  to 
be  involved  in  the  operation  of  the 
tricarboxylic  acid  cycle,  and  the 
oxidation  of  citrate  was  reduced 
in  vitamin  C-deficient  guinea-pigs 
and  in  mitochondrial  preparations 
of  livers  from  deficient  guinea- 

Apart  from  a  paper  ‘  showing 
that  infants  excrete  a  smaller 
amount  of  thiamine  in  the  urine 
when  carbohydrate  is  substituted 
for  fat  in  the  diet,  little  work  of 
nutritional  significance  concerning 
thiamine  has  been  published  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Analogues  of  thi¬ 
amine  have  again  been  used  to 
throw  light  on  the  function  of  the 
vitamin.  Thus  neopyrithiamine 
and  oxythiamine  increased  em¬ 
bryonic  mortality  and  decreased 
hatchability  when  injected  into 
eggs,^®  the  simultaneous  admini¬ 
stration  of  thiamine  preventing 
this  inhibitory  action.  Again, 
oxythiamine  diphosphate,  but  not 
oxythiamine  or  neopyrithiamine, 
inhibited  the  enzymatic  decar¬ 
boxylation  of  a-ketobutyric  acid.^‘ 
Evidence  from  other  types  of  work 
suggests  that  thiamine  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  conversion  of  trypto¬ 
phan  into  formylkynurenine^^  and 
in  the  utilisation  of  glucuronic  acid 
for  ascorbic  acid  synthesis.^* 

btestinal  synthesis  of  vitamins 

New  light  is  being  thrown  on 
the  highly  controversial  subject  of 
the  synthesis  of  vitamins  by  the 
intestinal  flora  of  animals  by 
means  of  experiments  with  germ- 
free  chicks.  It  has  been  reported** 
that  deficiencies  of  thiamine,  ribo¬ 
flavin,  nicotinic  acid  and  folic  acid 
are  somewhat  more  acute  in  germ- 
free  than  in  normal  chicks.  Very 
su^risingly  the  excreta  from  these 
cjiicks  were  found  to  contain  suffi¬ 
cient  of  each  of  the  vitamins  to 
save  their  lives  if  injected  or  given 
orally,  although  the  vitamins  could 
not  have  been  derived  from  in¬ 


testinal  bacteria.  Baby  pigs  re¬ 
quire  about  I  to  5  mg.  of  thiamine 
per  kg.  of  food  (solids)  to  promote 
optimal  growth.®" 

A  new  method  for  the  micro¬ 
biological  assay  of  thiamine  has 
been  described®*  in  which  the 
amount  of  pigment  produced  by 
the  fungus  Tuberculina  persicina 
is  used  as  a  measure  of  the  amount 
of  thiamine  in  the  medium.  Cir¬ 
cular  paper  chromatography  has 
been  used  to  estimate  thiamine  and 
riboflavin  in  multi-vitamin  prepar¬ 
ations.®*  A  method  of  estimating 
thiamine  in  vitamin  concentrates 
containing  creta  preparata  has 
been  described.®®  The  use  of 
thioglycollic  acid,  thiomalic  acid 
and  other  sulphur-containing  com¬ 
pounds  for  stabilising  aqueous 
solutions  of  thiamine  has  been 
patented.®* 

Riboflavin,  like  thiamine,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  concerned  in  the  meta¬ 
bolism  of  tryptophan,  probably 
being  necessary  for  the  hydroxyla- 
tion  of  kynurenine.®®  An  analogue, 
5'-desoxyriboflavin  caused  a 
slight  regression  of  lymphosar¬ 
coma  transplants  in  mice.®*  A 
new  method  of  estimating  ribo¬ 
flavin  by  light  absorption  and 
polarographic  methods  has  been 
described,®^  and  a  paper  on  the 
separation  of  riboflavin  from  its 
derivatives  by  paper  electro¬ 
phoresis  has  been  published.®* 
The  use  of  suspensions  of  ribo¬ 
flavin  in  oil  gelled  with  aluminium 
monostearate  for  depot  therapy  is 
claimed  to  give  better  results  than 
the  implantation  of  pellets.®* 

In  the  second  part  of  his  article, 
Mr.  Robinson  will  discuss  pel¬ 
lagra,  pyridoxine  and  amino-acid 
metabolism,  biological  acetylation, 
biological  formylation,  biopterin, 
and  various  aspects  of  vitamin  B,a. 
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THE  VACUUM  CONTACT  PLATE  METHOD  OF 

FRUIT  DEHYDRATION— 2 

By  Alan  L  Joyce 

{Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  Research  Establishment,  Aberdeen) 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article  last  month  Mr.  Joyce  discussed  the  principles  of  fruit  preservation 
and  the  effects  of  scalding  on  fruit.  The  drying  of  fruit  is  discussed  in  this  concluding  part, 
in  which  hot  air  drying  is  compared  with  the  vacuum  contact  plate  dehydration  method  which 
is  being  studied  at  Aberdeen  with  promising  results. 


DRYING  STUDIES: 

(a)  Hot  air  drying 

The  conventional  method  of 
blowing  hot  air  over  the  material 
has  severe  limitations.  If  the  dry¬ 
ing  time  is  to  be  economic,  it  must 
be  short,  and  hence  the  portions 
of  material  must  have  very  little 
thickness  and  large  surface  area 
for  free  evaporation;  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  generally  obtained  by  the 
use  of  slices  for  hard  fruit  and  rup¬ 
turing  the  epidermis  for  drupes. 
In  hot  air  dehydration  the  outer¬ 
most  region  dries  quickly,  forming 
a  barrier  to  the  diffusion  of  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  centre  of  the  tissue, 
the  rate  of  evaporation  decreases 
considerably  with  a  consequent  re¬ 
duction  in  the  cooling  effect  due  to 
the  latent  heat  of  vap)orisation  of 
water,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
tissue  soon  rises  to  that  of  the  hot 
air,  which  is  normally  about  70 °C. 
Prolonged  heating  at  this  tempera¬ 
ture  results  in  the  concentration  of 
cell  constituents  to  such  a  degree 
that  there  is  a  danger  that  their 
chemical  interaction’  will  be  stimu¬ 
lated,  since  dehydration  is  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  prevent 
the  reactions.  The  higher  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  fruit,  the  more 
readily  do  these  reactions  take 
place,  and  if  allowed  to  continue 
they  produce  unacceptable  flavours 
and  destroy  the  natural  colours. 
These  reactions  may  be  considered 
as  distinct  from  those  which  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  intact  en¬ 
zymes,  but  they  may  none  the  less 
be  catalysed.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  the  drying  time  may  be  any¬ 
thing  from  8  to  24  hr. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  hot 
air  dehydration  has  had  some 
commercial  success;  sulphited* 
pears  and  plums  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  dried  to  a  moisture  con¬ 


tent  of  about  20%  and  sulphited 
apples  to  about  10%.*  Hot  air 
drying  has  given  unsatisfactory 
results  with  blackcurrants,  goose¬ 
berries,  raspberries  and  straw¬ 
berries.  Blackcurrants  and  goose¬ 
berries,  even  when  the  outer  skin 
has  been  ruptured  by  scalding, 
still  provide  a  barrier  to  moisture 
loss  by  diffusion.  Raspberries  and 
strawberries,  once  scalded,  lose 
juice  very  rapidly,  and  if  air  dry¬ 
ing  is  carried  out  on  mesh  or 
slatted  trays  the  final  product  is  of 
poor  quality.  Moreover,  all  four 
fruits  are  very  susceptible  to  heat 
damage,  and  in  some  cases  {e.g. 
blackcurrants)  a  product  which  is 
almost  inedible  may  result,  and  in 
others  the  flavour  may  be  altered 
to  a  very  large  extent.  Tomatoes 
suffer  from  a  further  disadvantage 
in  that  their  colour  is  due  to  a 
group  of  pigments  which  are  not 
only  particularly  sensitive  to  oxy¬ 
gen  but  whose  breakdown  products 
are  powerful  sources  of  off- 
flavours  and  smells.'* 

(b)  Vacuum  contact  plate 
dehydration 

When  water  is  removed  by  dis¬ 
tillation  at  reduced  pressures, 
there  Js  also  rapid  cooling  owing 
to  loss  of  latent  heat,  and  freezing 
ensues.  If  drying  is  to  continue, 
either  the  vacuum  must  be  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
ice  formed  in  the  material  will  sub¬ 
lime,  i.e.  vac-ice  drying,  or  the 
latent  heat  loss  must  be  replaced 
from  some  external  source.  Vac-ice 
drying  is  expensive,  since  the 
vacuum  pumping  system  must  be 
capable  of  attaining  a  high  vacuum 
and  the  ice  which  is  sublimed  must 
be  trapped.  The  second  alterna¬ 
tive  may  be  achieved  by  placing 
the  undried  material  in  contact 


with  a  source  of  heat.  The  region  . 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  I 
heating  source  has  its  latent  heat ; 
loss  compensated  for,  and  driest 
rapidly  with  a  honeycomb-like  - 
texture  which  is  a  very  poor  con-  ■ 
ductor  of  heat  and  prevents  heat 
passing  to  the  undried  frozen  re¬ 
gions.  If  the  material  is  heated 
from  both  above  and  below,  this 
partly  overcomes  the  difficulty, 
and  if  the  two  heating  surfaces  are 
gradually  brought  together  by  me¬ 
chanical  means  at  a  rate  such  that 
the  honeycomb  region  is  always 
collapsed  before  becoming  brittle, 
so  bringing  the  wet  region  into 
close  contact  with  the  heating  sur-  > 
faces,  the  material  may  be  dried 
throughout. 

The  term  “  Vacuum  Contact 
Plate  Dehydration  "  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  process,  and  a  plant 
capable  of  carrying  it  out  was  built 
in  Denmark  in  1948  and  brought 
to  Aberdeen.  It  consists  of  a  large 
vacuum  cabinet  containing  three 
banks  of  eight  heating  plates, 
through  which  may  be  circulated 
hot  or  cold  water.’  In  the  spaces 
between  these  plates  are  placed 
aluminium  trays  containing  the 
material  to  be  dried,  each  covered 
with  an  aluminium  lid.  These 
plates  may  be  brought  together 
over  a  distance  of  2 J  in.  to  J  in. 
by  a  system  of  levers.  Vacuum  is 
achieved  by  the  use  of  water  and 
steam  ejectors,  thus  removing  the 
necessity  for  expensive  moisture 
trapping  necessary  with  oil  pumps. 

The  dehydrated  fruits  resulting 
from  vacuum  contact  plate  dehy-  , 
dration  are  quite  different  from 
corresponding  air  dried  material: 
they  have  a  porous  structure,  re¬ 
constitute  more  readily,  and  retain^ 
flavour  better.  It  is  believed  that  A 
the  differences  are  largely  due  toj: 
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the  method  of  water  removal.  In 
air  drying,  the  outermost  layer  of 
cells  dries,  and  their  contents  be¬ 
come  concentrated  and  hygro¬ 
scopic.  They  then  absorb  water 
from  the  layer  of  cells  beneath, 
only  to  lose  it  to  the  hot  external 
air.  There  is  thus  a  diffusion  gra¬ 
dient  from  wet  inner  cells  to  outer 
drier  cells  and  so  to  the  hot  air. 
The  product  is  leathery,  shrunken 
and  dense. 

Although  it  has  not  actually 
been  demonstrated,  it  is  thought 
that  in  vacuum  dehydration  the 
moisture  is  distilled  from  the 
outermost  layer  of  cells,  leaving  a 
honeycomb  structure.  This  is  col- 
;  laps^  under  pressure,  but  suffi¬ 
cient  channels  are  left  for  the 
vacuum  to  effect  distillation  of 
water  from  the  next  layer  of  frozen 
cells  when  heat  reaches  them  from 
I  the  heating  plates.  This  process 
continues  through  the  tissue,  the 
water  being  distilled  as  each  suc¬ 
cessive  layer  of  cells  thaws  in  turn, 
i  the  rate  being  determined  by  the 
!  rate  of  heat  transference  to  cells 
concerned,  i.e.  on  the  temperature 
of  the  circulating  water  and  on 
rate  of  collapse  of  the  tissue.  This 
technique  gives  a  crisp,  porous 
product. 

Studies  with  this  equipment 
I  have  been  directed  to  finding  dry¬ 
ing  conditions  which  give  a  good 
product  with  a  maximum  tray¬ 
loading  and,  in  the  course  of  these 
studies,  it  has  become  evident  that 
the  design  can  be  improved  for 
I  drying  fruits.  If  the  process  is  de¬ 
scribed  step  by  step  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  show  where  improvement 
in  the  plant  is  required. 

Once  the  material  has  been 
trimmed  and  scalded,  it  is  loaded 
on  the  trays  at  a  rate  of  2  Ib./sq. 
ft.,  and  pieces  of  rhubarb  are 
placed  round  the  perimeter  of  the 
fruit  and  in  the  centre  to  act  as 
pillars,  which  prevent  the  lids  from 
squeezing  juice  out  of  the  fruit  by 
their  own  weight  and  also  allow¬ 
ing  free  space  above  the  fruit  for 
rapid  movement  of  vapour.  These 
trays  are  then  placed  between  the 
heating  plates,  through  which  the 
water  is  circulated  at  15 °C.,  the 
cabinet  is  evacuated  by  the  water 
'  ejectors  to  a  pressure  of  70  mm. 
i  Hg.,  and  eventually  to  3-4  mm. 


Hg.  by  the  water  and  steam  ejec¬ 
tors  together. 

In  any  plant  tissue  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  air  in  intercellular 
spaces,  and  even  after  light  scald¬ 
ing  much  of  this  air  is  still  present. 
When  the  initial  vacuum  is  ap¬ 
plied,  this  air  expands  and  passes 
into  the  free  space  around  the 
fruit,  often  taking  much  juice  with 
it.  From  a  tray  holding  60  lb.  of 
fruit  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  air  to  be  removed,  and 
if  the  clearance  between  the  lid 
and  fruit  is  only  |  in.  or  less,  the 
air,  if  removed  too  rapidly  from 
the  fruit  in -the  centre  of  the  tray, 
can  sweep  the  fruit  at  the  edges  of 
the  tray  off  and  into  the  cabinet 
because  the  tray  has  only  a  shal¬ 
low  rim.  Thus  the  application  of 
initial  vacuum  must  be  gradual. 
The  temperature  of  the  circulating 
water  at  this  stage  is  maintained 
at  15 °C.  and  the  temperature  of 
the  scalded  fruit  falls  towards  this 
level. 

For  about  the  first  hour  of 
evaporation  the  moisture  in  the 
fruit  obeys  the  saturation  vapour 
pressure  laws  for  a  free  water  sur¬ 
face,  so  when  the  vacuum  be¬ 
comes  coincident  with  the  satur¬ 
ated  vapour  pressure  of  water  at 
I5°C.,  i.e.  within  the  pressure 
range  of  10-17 

cools  and  eventually  freezes  be¬ 
cause  of  the  evaporation  of  water, 
and  the  rate  at  which  evaporation 
continues  is  dependent  on  the  rate 
at  which  the  latent  heat  lost  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  fruit  by  the  circulat¬ 
ing  water,  which  is  now  slowly 
heated.  There  aie  several  critical 
factors  here,  and  each  must  be 
considered  in  turn.  If  the  rate  of 
evaporation  is  too  great,  then  the 
vapour  from  the  fruit  in  the  centre 
of  the  tray  passes  out  with  con¬ 
siderable  force  through  a  re¬ 
stricted  space,  and,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  intercellular  air, 
sweeps  the  fruit  off  the  tray. 
Therefore  not  only  must  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  vacuum  over  this 
second  stage  be  gradual,  but  also 
the  rate  at  which  the  latent  heat  is 
replaced.  That  is,  the  temperature 
of  the  circulating  water  must  be 
gradually  increased  and  the  plate 
spacing  remain  at  its  maximum, 
for  if  plate  closure  were  started. 


the  rate  of  replacement  of  heat 
would  be  increased  and  the  free 
space  above  the  fruit  further  re¬ 
stricted. 

Once  plate  closure  is  com¬ 
menced,  the  rate  of  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  heating  surfaces  must 
be  carefully  controlled.  If  this  is 
done  too  quickly,  juice  is  squeezed 
out  of  the  fruit  with  a  consequent 
loss  in  nutrients  and  flavours.  If 
it  is  too  slow,  the  dry  region  be¬ 
comes  brittle  and  is  fractured : 
heat  conductance  is  impeded,  the 
drying  time  lengthened,  and  the 
material,  on  reconstitution,  gives  a 
rather  soft,  mushy  product.  (A 
similar  effect  is  found  in  air  drying 
when  too  drastic  conditions  are 
used  in  the  initial  stages,  and 
case-hardening  results,  yielding  a 
product  which  takes  a  long  time  to 
reconstitute  and  has  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  texture.) 

From  these  observations  it  is 
thought  that  a  plant  with  a  4-5  in. 
plate  spacing,  and  with  the  lid 
held  to  the  upper  heating  surface, 
would  give  enough  space  above 
the  fruit  for  the  initial  air  and 
vapour  removal  and  would  allow 
the  minimum  pressure  to  be 
reached  far  more  quickly  than  in 
the  present  plant  without  the 
“blowing”  effect,  and  would 
also  result  in  quicker  freezing  of 
the  fruit. 

It  must  be  emphasised  that 
allowing  the  fruit  to  freeze  has  so 
far  proved  essential  for  the  best 
flavour  and  texture.  On  freezing, 
the  juice,  which  always  tends  to 
seep  out  after  scalding,  is  more 
readily  retained  in  the  tissues,  so 
enhancing  the  flavour  of  the  pro¬ 
duct,  while  the  slow  thawing,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  direct  distillation  of 
water  from  the  plant  cells  and 
gradual  collapsing  of  the  dried 
portion  under  compression,  gives 
a  characteristic  open,  cellular, 
honeycomb  texture  to  the  product 
instead  of  the  leathery,  shrunken, 
dense  texture  of  air-dried  material. 

Experiments  were  initially  car¬ 
ried  out  with  a  view  to  preventing 
this  freezing,  as  this  seemed  desir¬ 
able  both  from  the  economic  and 
logical  viewpoints.  The  attaining 
of  pressures  lower  than  30  mm. 
Hg.  is  achieved  by  the  use  of  steam 
ejectors  which  have  a  fairly  heavy 
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steam  consumption,  and  so  it 
seemed  to  be  more  logical  to  in¬ 
crease  the  temperature  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  water  and  hence  the  tem- 
jjerature  of  the  fruit,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  evaporation  commenced 
at  40°C.  and  55  mm.  Hg.,  this 
pressure  being  attained  by  water 
ejectors  only.  The  steam  ejectors 
are  necessary  at  a  later  stage,  since 
it  is  only  for  about  i  hr.  after 
evap)oration  has  commenced  that 
the  water  in  the  tissue  obeys  the 
saturation  vapour  pressure  laws 
applying  to  pure  water:  as  dry¬ 
ing  progresses  the  vapour  pressure 
of  water  in  the  fruit  decreases,  and 
a  greater  degree  of  vacuum  {i.e. 
lower  absolute  pressure  in  the  cab¬ 
inet)  is  necessary  for  evaporation 
to  continue .  It  was  found  that  the 
flavour  and  porous  texture  of  the 
product  were  both  inferior  to  those 
of  fruit  dried  with  a  lower  starting 
temperature,  and  approached 
those  of  air-dried  fruit,  presum¬ 
ably  because  the  delicate  flavours 
characteristic  of  home-grown  fruits 
are  volatile,  and  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  drying  under  low 
temperature  conditions  the  better 
their  retention  and  the  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  the  product.  Although 
there  was  a  significant  saving  in 
steam,  the  drying  time  was  only 
very  slightly  shorter. 

In  the  technique  at  present 
used,  the  temperature  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  water  in  the  heating  plates 
is  raised  from  i5-8o°C.  over 
hr.  and  maintained  at  8o°C. 
for  1^-3  hr.,  then  allowed  to 
cool  to  63°C.  Drying  is  complete 
when  the  temperature  of  the  fruit 
becomes  coincident  with  that  of 
the  circulating  water  at  62-65*0. 
and  has  remained  so  for  approxi¬ 
mately  ^  hr.  The  total  drying 
time  for  this  process  varies  from 
4-6  hr.,  compared  with  from  8-24 
hr.  for  air  drying,  and  the  fruit  is 
dried  at  much  lower  temperatures. 
The  time  for  which  it  is  above 
30®C.  varies  according  to  the  type 
of  fruit,  its  condition,  the  tech¬ 
nique  employed  and  the  final 
moisture  content  required.  The 
longest  period  is  3^  hr.,  the  short¬ 
est  hr.  The  p)eriod  for  which  it 
is  over  50°C.  is  less  than  2  hr., 
and  the  time  between  60  and 
63*0.  is  ^  hr.  to  give  a  final  mois¬ 


ture  content  of  4*5-6%,  and  one 
hour  for  a  final  moisture  content 
of  2*5-4*5%.  In  Fig.  i  are  shown 
typical  drying  curves  for  the 
present  method  and  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  method  which  has  now  been 
discarded.  Times  for  air  drying 
would  be  4-8  hr.  between  30  and 
50 °C.,  and  might  be  as  much  as 
14  hr.  at  70*C.  for  final  moisture 
contents  of  20%  for  plums  and 
pears  and  8%  for  apples. 

Vacuum  contact  plate  drying 
may  tend  to  be  uneven,  probably 
due  to  poor  thermal  contact  be¬ 
tween  trays  and  heating  plate. 
This  could  be  overcome  by  expen¬ 
sive  engineering  to  obtain  rigid 
trays  and  a  milled  surface  to  the 
heating  plates.  A  possible  alterna¬ 
tive  may  be  to  dry  on  aluminium 
foil,  which  would  take  up  the  sur¬ 
face  variations  of  the  heating 
plates.  This  might  considerably 
shorten  the  drying  time. 

The  present  process  also  suffers 
the  inevitable  disadvantages  of 
batch  methods.  A  continuous  pro¬ 
cess  of  drying  on  a  conveyor  in 
vacuo  has  become  a  commercial 
proposition  for  viscous  liquids, 
and  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
‘  ‘  double  contact ' '  principle  to  be 
applied  to  solids  such  as  fruit  in  a 
continuous  process  involving  con¬ 
verging  bands,  so  eliminating  the 
loading  and  unloading  times  and 
reducing  labour.  Such  a  tech¬ 
nique  might  also  avoid  the  diffi¬ 
culties  arising  from  poor  contact 
between  trays  and  heating  plates. 

(c)  Reconstitution  and  quality 

Before  discussing  the  culinary 
aspects  of  the  vacuum  dehydrated 
fruit  it  must  first  be  appreciated 
that  the  type  of  season  affects  the 
quality  of  fresh  fruit,  and  it  is 
bound  similarly  to  affect  the 
quality  of  the  dried  fruit,  but 
under  certain  conditions  does  so 
even  more  than  might  be  expected. 
For  instance,  a  wet  season  tends 
to  produce  fruit  which  drips  pro¬ 
fusely  after  scalding  and  is  devoid 
of  flavour. 

Material  produced  by  the 
vacuum  plant  has  been  extensively 
tasted  by  a  Ministry  panel  and  by 
an  independent  panel.  From 
these  taste  panel  studies,  and  from 
experiments  on  replacing  fresh 


fruit  by  the  dehydrated  products,  I 
in  conventional  domestic  recipes,  I 
it  has  been  possible  to  demonstrate  I 
the  wide  variety  of  ways  in  which 
the  dehydrated  fruit  can  be  used. 

The  colour  in  most  British  fruits 
is  due  to  water-soluble  pigments 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  four  com¬ 
mercially  important  soft  fruits, 
diffuse  very  rapidly  out  of  the 
tissue  in  the  reconstituting  water.  I 
Their  flavour  is  also  water-soluble  I 
and  in  certain  instances  very  vola-  | 
tile,  and  during  cooking  is  lost  in  ' 
the  steam.  It  is  obvious,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  quantity  of  water  for  ; 
reconstitution  must  be  kept  at  an  [ 
absolute  minimum,  and  it  has  I 
been  found  that  i  gill  for  i  oz.  is  1 
sufficient  for  most  fruits  if  the  I 
fruit  is  kept  immersed  in  the  water  I 
by  means  of  a  light  weight.  This  f 
applies  also  to  certain  tropical  I 
fruits.  I 

Vacuum  dehydrated  fruit,  due  I 
largely  to  its  porous  nature,  re-  : 
constitutes  rapidly.  The  degree  of 
reconstitution  varies  considerably, 
and  for  blackcurrants  is  5  :  i,  i.e. 
the  same  as  the  drying  ratio.  For 
strawberries,  however,  it  is  much 
less  than  the  drying  ratio.  The 
best  method  for  reconstitution  of 
most  of  the  fruits  which  have  so  j 
far  been  studied  is  the  addition  of  j 
hot  water,  allowing  to  soak  for 
2  hr. ,  followed  by  bringing  to  the  i 
boil,  sweetening  and  simmering  ; 
for  5  min.  for  blackcurrants, 
gooseberries,  plums,  raspberries,  | 
and  for  10  min.  in  the  case  of  j 
apples.  In  many  cases  an  accept-  1 
able  product  can  be  obtained  by  | 
merely  dropping  the  fruit  into  boil-  j 
ing  water,  simmering  until  tender  s 
and  sweetening  to  taste.  i 

In  the  case  of  pears,  j>eaches  j 
and  strawberries,  a  rather  differ-  | 
ent  technique  has  been  employed  | 
in  order  to  retain  as  much  of  the 
flavour  and  colour  in  the  fruit  as 
possible.  After  2  hr.  soaking,  sur¬ 
plus  liquid  from  reconstitution  is 
drained  from  the  fruit,  converted 
to  a  light  syrup,  brought  to  the 
boil,  the  fruit  added  and  simmered  i 
gently.  Strawberries  are  not 
normally  eaten  cooked,  and 
cooked  strawberries  are  not  gener¬ 
ally  appreciated.  Dehydrated 
strawberries,  reconstituted  and 
cooked,  then  mixed  with  milk 
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Explanation  of  the  Symbols  Employed. 

Plate  closure: - 

Temperature  of  circulating  water:  —  •  —  •  — 
Temperature  of  the  fruit:  —  —  —  — 

Operating  vacuum:  —  ••  —  ••  — 

Boiling  point  of  water  at  operating  vacuum: 


custard,  make  none  the  less  a  very 
pleasant  sweet. 

Pineapple  may  be  reconstituted 
in  two  ways.  It  may  either  be 
soaked  for  2  hr.  in  the  minimum 
quantity  of  water,  the  surplus 
liquid  being  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  for  strawberry,  and  sim¬ 
mered  until  tender,  or  it  may  be 
soaked  in  the  minimum  of  water 
for  12  hr.  and  eaten  without  any 
cooking,  the  surplus  liquid  being 
sweetened  to  a  syrup  and  added  to 
the  fruit. 

The  banana  product  is  disap¬ 
pointing  on  reconstitution.  It 
may,  however,  be  powdered  and 
'ised  dry  for  flavouring  cakes  and 
pastries. 


Apples  have  shown  several  in¬ 
teresting  features.  The  quality  of 
the  fresh  apple  will  affect  con¬ 
siderably  the  culinary  quality  of 
the  reconstituted  fruit.  With 
apples  and  plums,  more  perhaps 
than  with  any  other  fruit,  the 
variety  is  of  great  importance.  So 
far  Newton  Wonder  and  Bramley 
have  been  found  to  be  most  suit¬ 
able  varieties  for  dehydration. 
The  scalding  of  apples  is  critical, 
as  was  shown  in  Table  I,  and  it 
may  be  very  uneven  unless  the 
apples  are  carefully  graded,  even 
within  the  variety.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  different  parts  of 
the  same  apple  reacting  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  One  half  of  the  ring 


may  be  quite  soft  while  the  other 
half  is  still  hard.  As  a  result, 
tough  pieces  of  apple  are  found  in 
the  reconstituted  material  and, 
therefore,  even  ripeness  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  a  good  product. 

Variety  studies  with  blackcur¬ 
rants,  raspberries  and  strawberries 
have  been  somewhat  restricted. 
The  varieties  of  blackcurrant  that 
have  been  successfully  employed 
are  Mendip  Cross,  Boskoop  Giant, 
Baldwin,  Amos  Black  and  Sea- 
brooks  Black.  Raspberry  varie¬ 
ties:  New  Zealand  Lloyd  George, 
Norfolk  Giant,  Mailing  Exploit, 
Enterprise,  Jewel  and  Promise 
have  all  been  dried  successfully, 
with  a  slight  preference  for  the 
Lloyd  George.  The  strawberry 
varieties  Huxley  and  Auchin- 
cruive  Climax  have  been  dehy¬ 
drated;  a  good  quality  product  is 
dependent  on  having  ripe  fresh 
fruit  with  even  colouring.  Of  the 
fruits  grown  in  the  U.K.,  black¬ 
currants  are  a  very  good  source  of 
vitamin  C  and  gooseberries  and 
strawberries  are  moderately  good 
sources.  Since  blackcurrant  had 
never  been  dried  with  satisfactory 
retention  of  the  ascorbic  acid,  its 
use  as  an  out-of-season  source  of 
vitamin  C  had  been  confined  to 
therapeutic  concentrates.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  destruction  of 
ascorbic  acid  on  vacuum  dehy¬ 
dration  is  very  small.  Fresh 
blackcurrants  contain  approxi¬ 
mately  220  mg.  per  4  oz.  portion, 
and  the  dehydrated  material  200 
mg.  for  an  equivalent  quantity. 

Several  gooseberry  varieties 
have  been  experimented  with,  and 
considerable  differences  have  been 
found.  Studies  are  being  con¬ 
tinued. 

The  following  plum  varieties 
have  been  dehydrated :  Czar,  Per- 
shore  Yellow  Egg,  Warwickshire 
Drooper,  Victoria,  Monarch  and 
Blaisdon  Red,  and  an  unknown 
variety  of  greengage.  The  green¬ 
gage  and  Warwickshire  Drooper 
have  a  slightly  more  pronounced 
flavour  than  the  other  varieties. 

In  fruits  where  the  flavour  is 
very  volatile,  such  as  banana  and 
j)ear,  vacuum  drying  does  result 
in  a  rather  noticeable  loss  of 
flavour,  and  bananas  in  different 
stages  of  yellow  ripeness  are  not 
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capable  of  differentiation  after  de¬ 
hydration.  Such  flavour  changes 
as  take  place  in  other  fruit  are,  in 
general,  slight :  it  is  not  yet  known 
whether  these  changes  are  due  to 
the  effects  of  high  temperature, 
vacuum,  cell  disorganisation  dur¬ 
ing  scalding  or  drying,  or  to 
combinations  of  these  various 
factors. 

Most  of  the  fruits  may  be  used  to 
replace  the  fresh  counterpart,  and 
when  suitable  quantities  of  sugar 
and  water  are  added  can  make  a 
very  pleasant  jam.  Experiments 
have  been  carried  out  on  the 
vacuum  dehydration  of  various 
fruit  and  sugar  mixtures.  Fruits 
scalded,  then  suitably  sweetened 
with  sugar  and  dried  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  use,  have  a  less  pleasant 
flavour  than  the  fruit  dried  by  itself, 
reconstituted,  cooked  and  sweet¬ 
ened.  Fruit  scalded,  then  mixed 
with  the  appropriate  quantity  of 
sugar  for  jam,  and  dried  gives  a 
brittle  product  which  may  be  com¬ 
pressed  into  blocks  which,  on 
boiling  with  water  for  5  min., 
form  a  jam. 

This  jam-fruit  mixture  results 
in  I  /  5th  saving  of  both  bulk  and 
weight,  while  the  material  is  very 
much  less  hygroscopic  than  the 
fruit  itself.  Fruit  ground  to  pow¬ 
der,  mixed  with  cornflour  and 
sugar,  may  be  reconstituted  and 
cooked  to  produce  a  very  accept¬ 
able  strained  food. 

(d)  Storage  life 

The  fruit  so  far  examined  has 
shown  a  storage  life  in  nitrogen 
gas  pack  of  18  months  to  2 
years  under  temperate  conditions 
(i8°C.)  and  5  months  at  37°C. 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
severe  tropical  test.  These  values 
have  been  obtained  with  fruit  with 
moisture  contents  in  the  region  of 
4-5%  • 

No  sulphite  was  present  except 
in  apples,  plums  and  peaches, 
where  about  50  p.p.m.  resulted 
from  the  sulphite  spraying  prior 
to  scalding  to  prevent  enzymic 
browning  of  the  cut  surfaces.  The 
relatively  long  storage  life  without 
sulphite  is  attributed  to  the  low 
moisture  contents  attained  with 
the  vacuum  contact  plate  pro¬ 
cess. 


Potentialities  of  vacuum  dried 
fruit 

By  using  a  dehydration  method 
based  on  the  distillation  of  water 
at  reduced  pressures  it  is  possible 
to  increase  the  number  of  fruits 
which  may  be  successfully  dehy¬ 
drated. 

In  the  one  instance  so  far 
studied,  the  retention  of  ascor¬ 
bic  acid  has  been  high.  The 
quality  of  the  reconstituted  pro¬ 
duct  is  sufficiently  good  to  enable 
them  to  replace  fresh  fruit  in  most 
of  its  culinary  uses,  and  also  to 
compare  favourably  with  canned 
and  quick  frozen  material.  The 
long  storage  life  of  the  product  is 
encouraging  for  domestic  use  and 
also  suggests  the  possibility  of  its 
use  in  prepared  foods  or  as  a  raw 
material  for  the  production  of 
strained  food. 

Difficulty  is  always  experi¬ 
enced  in  storing  fresh  material 
with  short  harvesting  seasons 
until  the  plant  is  able  to  process  it. 
If  the  technical  difficulties  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  quantity  could  be  over¬ 
come,  for  example,  by  evolving  a 
continuous  process,  and  the  costs 
kept  low,  the  vacuum  contact 
method  may  well  have  widespread 
applications. 
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The  (ionfectionery  Industry  ' 

(Concluded  from  page  62) 

the  trading  point  of  view,  manu¬ 
facturers  had  great  difficulty  in  - 
meeting  the  demand,  particularly  ; 
for  the  gift-box  trade  for  which 
chocolates  are  usually  preferred. 

The  experience  of  last  summer 
will  no  doubt  make  manufacturers 
consider  the  provision  of  further 
cool  storage  facilities  for  finished 
chocolates.  Naturally,  they  will 
wish  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
prolonged  cool  storage  will  not 
lead  to  a  deterioration  in  the 
bouquet  of  the  couverture  or  in  the 
quality  and  texture  of  any  of  the 
centres. 

Humidity  control  of  finished 
stock  rooms  is  less  important  since 
many  firms  protect  the  carton  or 
box  with  an  overall  moisture-proof 
film  wrap.  Thus  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  of  prolonged  storage  is  the 
development  of  bloom  through  ex¬ 
cessive  temperature.  Since  a 
fluctuating  temperature  is  much 
worse  than  a  steady  one,  the  main 
requirement  of  air  conditioning  is 
to  ensure  a  stable  temperature  not 
greater  than  perhaps  6j3“F. 

Owing  to  their  varied  climate, 
American  confectionery  manufac¬ 
turers  have  developed  cool  storage 
to  a  high  degree,  but  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  factors  which  affect  quality 
control  will  have  to  be  examined 
before  the  method  can  be  uni¬ 
versally  adopted  in  this  country. 

.\ntio\idant  Spict^ 

The  antioxidant  properties  of 
32  spices  were  studied  by  J.  R. 
Chipault,  et  al.  {Food  Res.,  1955, 
20  (5),  443)  in  a  simple  oQ- 
in-water  emulsion  system.  All 
spices  protected  the  emulsion 
against  oxygen  absorption.  In 
most  cases  the  spices  were  more 
effective  in  the  emulsions  than  in 
plain  lard  or  baked  pie  crusts,  but 
the  order  of  effectiveness  was  dif¬ 
ferent  for  the  different  substrates. 
Cloves  were  extremely  effective  in 
preventing  oxidation  of  the  emul¬ 
sions.  Other  spices  with  anti¬ 
oxidant  indexes  greater  than  5 
were  allspice,  cardamon,  cassia, 
cinnamon,  ginger,  mace,  nutmeg; 
oregano,  black  pepper,  white 
pepper,  rosemary,  sage,  savory, 
thyme  and  turmeric. 
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FRUIT  PRODUCTS 

Processing  Fruit  Jelly 

Commercial  apple  jellies  have 
been  manufactured  using  either 
the  atmospheric  or  the  vacuum 
method  for  evaporation  of  water. 
Atmospheric  concentration  causes 
flavour  loss,  a  browning  reaction 
and  heated  or  scorched  flavours. 
Vacuum  evaporation  eliminates 
browning  and  the  heated  flavour 
but  the  flavouring  components  are 
vaporised.  A  new  method  of  pro¬ 
cessing  has  been  evolved  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  fruit  juice  is  not 
subjected  to  boiling  temperatures. 
The  fruit  juice  for  a  given  batch 
was  divided  into  two  or  three  por¬ 
tions,  only  one  of  which  was 
boiled  to  evaporate  the  required 
'amount  of  water.  The  sugar  and 
pectin  were  dissolved  in  another 
portion  at  a  relatively  low  tem¬ 
perature.  This  and  a  fresh  juice 
portion,  when  used,  were  com¬ 
bined  with  the  concentrated  por¬ 
tion  and  the  mix  was  heated  to 
the  prescribed  Ailing  temperature. 
A  statistical  design  known  as  a 
"Balanced  Incomplete  Random¬ 
ised  Block  Arrangement  ’ '  was 
used  for  this  research.  The  ex¬ 
perimental  process  treatments  pro¬ 
duced  an  apple  jelly  said  to  be 
definitely  superior  in  quality  to 
that  produced  by  the  simulated 
commercial  process  control. — 
W.  J.  Hoover,  A.  I.  Nelson  and 
M.  P.  Steinberg,  Food  Tech., 
1955.  9  (8),  377. 

SMOKED  MEATS 

Alleged  Toxicity 

In  order  to  test  an  allegation 
that  strongly  smoked  meat  may 
have  a  toxic  effect  on  human 
heings,  the  Institute  for  Veterin¬ 
ary  Nutrition  Research  at  Giessen, 
Germany,  has  carried  out  an  in¬ 
vestigation  based  on  the  long- 
^ablished  fact  that,  after  an  in- 
jecAon  of  phenyl  hydrazine,  the 
red  blood  cells  of  warm-blooded 
animals  contain  certain  light-re¬ 


fracting  spherical  corpuscles  con¬ 
sisting  of  precipitated  protein .  This 
test,  which  has  also  been  success¬ 
fully  used  for  testing  food  colours, 
was  applied  to  mice  fed  on  heavily 
smoked  bacon  and  ham.  It  was 
found  that  none  of  the  mice 
showed  a  toxic  change  in  their 
blood  cells.  It  is  therefore  con¬ 
cluded  that  smoked  meat  is  not 
prejudicial  to  human  health. — 
H.  Keller  and  H.  H.  Heidtmann, 
Die  Fleischwirtschaft,  1955,  7, 
502. 

FISH 

Mechanised  Canning 

Sardines  and  other  fish  must  be 
canned  in  as  fresh  a  condition  as 
possible,  a  fact  which  has  hitherto 
precluded  the  application  of  highly 
mechanised  methods  for  fish  can¬ 
ning.  But  such  methods  could  be 
applied  if  the  factory  input  of 
large  catches  could  be  spread  by 
short-term  or  long-term  cold  stor¬ 
age,  it  being  essential  that  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  -l-2°C.  is  reached  very 
rapidly  so  that  microbic  and 
diastatic  action  is  effectively  in¬ 
hibited.  This  can  be  done  by 
using  a  new  patented  system  of 
brine  tanks  with  forced  circula¬ 
tion,  where  the  fish  are  kept  safely 
to  provide  a  regular  input  flow  for 
a  continuous,  highly  mechanised 
working  process  on  production¬ 
line  principles.  This  process 
(Toquer  system)  includes  all  the 
stages  of  fish  processing,  including 
cutting,  evisceration,  washing, 
infra-red  baking  and  canning 
proper,  all  within  a  period  of  40 
to  45  min.,  so  that  the  canned  fish 
have  a  degree  of  freshness  hitherto 
unknown.  Among  other  advan¬ 
tages  ascribed  to  this  system, 
which  is  already  in  regular  use, 
are  important  savings  in  labour 
and  materials,  and  greatly  im¬ 
proved  working  conditions. — J. 
Toquer,  La  Revue  de  la  Conserve 
de  France  et  de  V  Union  Fran- 
qaise,  1955,  8,  49. 


COFFEE 

Sugar  Content 

There  has  been  some  diversity 
of  opinion  regarding  the  sugars  of 
coffee.  Results  obtained  in  a  pre¬ 
liminary  study  of  the  total  hydro- 
lysable  sugars  in  green  and 
roasted  coffee  showed  that,  on 
hydrolysis,  the  total  reducing 
sugars  amount  to  30%,  out  of 
which  only  4%  is  extracted  in  the 
brew.  Chromotographic  studies 
confirmed  the  piesence  in  coffee  of 
glucose,  fructose,  sucrose,  arabi- 
nose,  galactose  and  mannose. — 
C.  P.  Natarajan,  et  al.,  J.  Indian 
Chem.  Soc.,  1955,  18  (i),  9. 

TOMATOES 

Consistently  of  Juice 

Factors  affecting  the  viscosity 
or  consistency  of  tomato  juice 
were  studied  by  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  workers  in  a  pilot  plant  simu¬ 
lating  commercial  conditions. 
Microscopic  studies  showed  that 
the  number  and  shape  of  sus¬ 
pended  particles  were  chiefly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  gross  viscosity. 

The  finisher  was  shown  to  be 
important  in  controlling  viscosity. 
With  a  paddle-type  finisher,  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  speed  of  the  paddle 
provides  a  wide  range  in  gross 
viscosity,  regardless  of  preheat¬ 
ing  temperature.  The  preheater 
softens  the  chopped  tomatoes  be¬ 
fore  finishing  and  preserves  the 
pectin  in  the  serum. 

The  tomato  is  composed  mainly 
of  large,  thin-walled,  nearly 
spherical  cells  loosely  held  to¬ 
gether  with  j)ectin.  The  more  cell 
particles,  the  greater  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  juice.  However, 
the  shape  of  the  cell  fragments  is 
also  important.  Elongated  par¬ 
ticles  have  a  greater  effect  on  vis¬ 
cosity  than  spherical  particles. 
Running  the  finisher  at  high  speed 
incorporates  large  amounts  of  sus¬ 
pended  material  in  the  juice,  the 
particles  tend  to  be  elongated  and 
the  juice  has  a  high  gross  viscosity. 
Food  Pack.,  1955,  ^  (10),  16. 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Dehydration  Studies 

In  investigations  on  sweet  po¬ 
tato  dehydration  the  effects  of 
conditions  of  processing  and  of 
selected  commercial  varieties  on 
chemical  properties  were  deter¬ 
mined.  The  changes  in  chemical 
composition  of  raw  sweet  potatoes 
(unit  I  Porto  Rico  variety)  dur¬ 
ing  processing — without  preheat¬ 
ing,  with  preheating  at  130®  to 
140 “F.  for  30  to  40  min.  and  with 
preheating  at  165°  F.  for  10  to  20 
min.  in  combination  with  drying 
at  initial  temperatures  (dry  bulb) 
of  200®,  175®  and  i50°F. — do 
not  indicate  any  one  combination 
of  conditions  to  be  materially 
superior  to  any  other  combina¬ 
tion.  Chemical  analyses  of  freshly 
dehydrated  sweet  potatoes  in¬ 
dicate  that  satisfactory  products 
could  be  made  by  several  com¬ 
binations  of  the  processes  investi¬ 
gated.  The  changes  in  chemical 
composition  of  selected,  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  of  raw  sweet  potatoes 
during  processing  indicate  no  par¬ 
ticular  superiority  among  the 
yellow  moist-typ)e  varieties.  If  a 
freshly  dehydrated  product  hav¬ 
ing  the  highest  possible  carotene 
content  is  desired,  the  Goldrush 
variety  is  superior. — J.  C.  Arthur 
and  T.  A.  McLemore,  Ag.  and 
Food  Chem.,  1955,  3  (9),  782. 

SUGAR 

Diffusion  Extraction 

A  continuous  diffusion  process 
for  the  extraction  of  sugar  from 
sugar  cane  differs  from  mechanical 
methods  now  used  in  that  it  is 
basically  a  chemical  procedure  in 
which  osmosis-dialysis  plays  an 
important  part.  The  advantage  is 
that  97%  or  more  of  the  juice  is 
extracted  at  a  purity  of  from  2  to 
3  points  higher  than  that  resulting 
from  milling  practice. 

A  continuously  operating  cutter 
slices  the  cane  into  uniformly  sized 
pieces  which  are  suspended  in  a 
pxjrtion  of  the  extracted  juice  and 
injected  into  the  bottom  of  the 
tower.  A  central  shaft  is  fitted 
with  a  series  of  slowly  rotating 
helical  scrolls,  the  flights  of  which 
are  interrupted  periodically  to  ac¬ 
commodate  fixed  agitators  (called 
arrestors)  that  extend  inwardly 


from  the  shell  and  which  serve  to 
keep  the  suspended  mass  of  cane 
pieces  in  motion  in  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  the  extracting  liquid. 
The  extraction  medium,  hot 
water,  is  supplied  to  the  top  of  the 
diffuser,  and  the  amount  of  water 
is  controlled  by  the  weight  of  cut 
cane  entering  the  system.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  is  raised 
to  a  range  of  190®  to  210 °F.  with 
steam.  After  withdrawing,  part 
of  the  juice  is  recycled  through  a 
feed  tank  to  carry  the  fresh  cane 
chips,  and  the  rest  goes  to  the  fac¬ 
tory.  The  recycled  juice  is  heated 
before  mixing  with  the  cut  cane  to 
maintain  a  uniformly  high  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  tower. 

The  process  is  owned  by 
National  Cylinder  Gas  Co.,  who 
are  licensing  it  to  sugar  refiners. — 
Chem.  and  Eng.  News,  1955,  33 
(16),  1676. 

BREAD 

Temperature^  Air  Velocity 
and  Rate  of  Freezing 

Freezer  temp)erature  was  found 
to  be  the  variable  with  the  greatest 
effect  on  freezing  rate  of  wrapped 
bread.  With  unwrapped  bread, 
air  velocity  and  position  of  the 
loaf  in  the  air  blast  were  factors 
of  major  importance.  The  most 
rapid  method  of  freezing  bread  in 
the  present  experiments  was  by 
means  of  a  high-velocity,  low- 
temperature  blast  of  air  at  right 
angles  to  the  long  dimension  of  an 
unwrapped  loaf.  Individual  loaves 
could  be  frozen  in  less  than  30 
min.  by  this  method,  and  no  sig¬ 
nificant  loss  of  moisture  occurred. 

The  wrapper  on  a  loaf  of  bread 
slowed  the  rate  of  freezing  about 
as  much  as  using  freezer  temper¬ 
ature  10® F.  higher.  Wrapped 
bread  packed  in  pasteboard  car¬ 
tons  froze  several  times  more 
slowly  than  individual  loaves 
under  similar  freezer  conditions. 

Whole  wheat  bread  froze  at  the 
same  rate  as  white  bread  despite 
a  substantial  difference  in  loaf 
density.  Raisin  bread  froze  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  white 
bread,  and  sour  French  bread  at 
a  higher  temperature,  as  would  be 
expected  from  the  differences  in 
composition. — J.  W.  Pence,  et 
al..  Food  Tech.,  1955,  9  (7),  342. 


FROZEN  FISH 

Glazing  and  Storage  Qualities 

Recognising  the  importance  of 
glazing  in  improving  the  storage 
life  of  fish,  suggestions  have  been 
made  for  glazing  fish  which  are  to 
be  subsequently  stored  at  — 18  ®C. 
(o®F.).  For  storing  the  fish  for 
4  to  5  months,  the  glaze  should 
increase  their  weight  by  4*5  to  5%, 
and  when  storing  up  to  8  or  10 
months  the  glaze  should  be  7  to 
8%  of  the  weight  of  fish. — A. 
Pisskareff,  Kholodilnaya  Tech- 
nica  (Moscow),  1954.  31  (3),  51. 
Summary  in  Kdltechnik,  1955,  7 
(10),  86. 

MEAT 

Digestibility  Studies 

The  German  Federal  Meat  Re¬ 
search  Institute  at  Kulmbach  has 
confirmed  that  there  is  a  definite 
inverse  relationship  between  di¬ 
gestibility  and  the  content  of  con¬ 
nective  tissue  in  meat,  so  much  so 
that  the  one  can  be  exactly  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  other.  Whilst  the 
presence  of  sinews  is  not  a  major 
factor,  peptide  decomposition  has 
an  important  bearing  on  digesti¬ 
bility.  Fat  does  not  affect  the 
solubility  of  meat  in  pepsin-hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  but  the  peptide  de¬ 
composition  is  markedly  inhibited. 
The  proteolysis  of  meat  is  acceler¬ 
ated  by  kitchen  salt  in  low  concen¬ 
tration,  but  greatly  impeded  by 
salts  in  higher  concentrations. 
Cooking  hardly  affects  the  solu¬ 
bility  of  meat  in  pepsin-hydro¬ 
chloric  acid;  but  it  causes  a  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  in  peptide  de¬ 
composition. — R.  Hamm,  Die 
Fleischwirtschaft,  1955,  7,  504. 

WINE 

Calcium  Tolerance  of  Sherry 

Laboratory  experiments  were 
made  to  determine  the  equilibrium 
conditions  of  calcium  ion  in  sherry 
at  various  pH  values.  The  know¬ 
ledge  gained  from  these  experi¬ 
ments  was  successfully  applied 
during  plant  operations.  It  was 
found  that  when  sherries  were  ad¬ 
justed  to  a  pH  of  3‘5O-370.  de¬ 
pending  on  calcium  content,  in¬ 
stability  was  prevented  in  all 
plant  blends. — R.  De  Soto  and  H. 
Warketin,  Food  Res.,  I955»  ^ 

(4).  301. 
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Italian  Food  Engineering 


The  natural  advantages  of 
Italy  for  the  production  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  juices,  in  par¬ 
ticular  pasteurised  tomato  juice 
and  concentrated  lemon  juice, 
have  influenced  the  development 
of  several  interesting  machines. 
An  outstanding  example  seen  at 
the  Parma  Food  and  Packaging 
Exhibition  was  the  Betuzzi  (Par¬ 
ma)  juice  extraction  plant,  de¬ 
signed  principally  for  tomato  juice 
production  but  also  suitable  for 
apricots,  peaches,  pears,  grapes, 
citrus  fruits,  etc. 

In  this  machine  part  of  the  pulp 
after  the  juice  has  been  extracted 
is  eliminated,  while  the  expressed 
juice  is  treated  in  a  Turbine  cen¬ 
trifugal  machine.  A  distinctive 
feature  of  the  latter  is  the  inter¬ 
mittent,  automatic  discharge  of 
almost  dry  residue.  The  extracted 
juice  flows  into  two  containers 
where  salt,  sugar,  citric  acid, 
etc.,  are  added.  The  juice  is  now 
treated  by  a  de-aerator-homogen- 
iser  and  by  Betuzzi's  lamporizza- 
tore.  In  this  apparatus  enzymatic 
stabilisation  and  pasteurisation 
are  achieved  by  adjustable  means. 
Bottling  and  canning  machines 
are  also  provided  by  Betuzzi, 
with  capacities  of  i,ooo,  1,500 
and  2,000  litres  per  hr. 

After  pasteurisation  the  juice  is 
often  preserved  by  SOj  or  formic 
acid,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to 
replace  the  former  by  the  latter 
according  to  the  requirements  of 
different  countries.  To  meet  this 
need,  Betuzzi  have  developed  a 
desulphurisation  plant. 

Other  plant  for  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  tomato  juice  was  exhibited 
by  Luciani  (Parma).  Complete 
plant  for  the  preparation  of  fruit 
puree,  marmalade,  jams,  and  can¬ 
dies  and  can-making  machinery 
were  also  displayed  by  this  com¬ 
pany. 

A  rapid  thermo-filling  syn¬ 
chronised  tube  filling  apparatus, 
exhibited  by  Migliavacca  (Parma), 
was  said  to  provide  perfect  steril¬ 
isation  of  the  product,  constant 
temperature,  a  60%  saving  in 
labour  and  low  steam  consump¬ 
tion.  Its  output  is  about  15  cwt. 
per  hr. 


Cherry  stoning  machines,  in¬ 
tended  principally  for  candied 
fruit  manufacture,  were  shown  by 
Tomelleri  (Verona),  while  other 
machines  for  stoning  cherries, 
plums  and  apricots  were  displayed 
by  Dalle  Vacche,  Ettore  (Rav¬ 
enna). 

Complete  plant  for  .the  auto¬ 
matic  manufacture  of  cans,  circu¬ 
lar  and  guillotine  shearing  ma¬ 
chines,  sterilising  and  drying  fur¬ 
naces,  filling  machines,  pre¬ 
heaters  for  peeled  tomatoes  and 
automatic  presses  were  among  the 
equipment  displayed  by  Fabbrica 
Macchine  Industrial!  (Naples). 

A  labelling  machine,  claimed  to 
have  an  output  of  1,200  per  hr., 
was  shown  by  De  Santis  Fratelli 
(Salerno). 

The  Star  90,  a  new  tube-filling 
machine,  was  exhibited  by  Rossi 
(Parma).  Filling  operations  range 
from  3,000  to  6,000  per  hr.,  and 
the  machine  can  be  pre-set  for  any 
amount  between  50  and  300  g. 
The  makers  claim  that  tubes  of 
any  size  up  to  50  mm.  dia.  and 


200  mm.  height  can  be  used, 
while  special  models  for  larger 
tubes  are  available  on  demand. 
A  choice  of  four  different  types  of 
folding  is  available  by  means  of  a 
special  device,  and  the  tubes  can 
be  checked  and  extracted  during 
the  operation.  Several  auxiliary 
pieces  of  equipment  were  also  dis¬ 
played,  including  an  automatic 
tube-feeding  device  (for  use  when 
the  filling  operations  exceed  3,000 
per  hr.),  a  photo-electric  cell  for 
the  automatic  centring  of  marks,  a 
tube  dusting  blower,  a  device  for 
tightening  screw-caps,  a  number¬ 
ing  and  marking  device  and  a  feed 
hopper  for  the  product  (with  or 
without  mixer  and  electric  heat¬ 
ing). 

Brilliantly  coloured  aluminium 
containers  for  ice-creams,  jams 
and  marmalade,  honey,  frozen 
foods  and  synthetic  creams  were 
shown  by  the  Tubettificio  Figure 
(Como)  in  sizes  ranging  from  15  to 
100  c.c.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
sealing  cover  ensures  complete 
protection  of  the  product  and  easy 
opening.  The  same  company  ex¬ 
hibited  collapsible  tubes  with  a 
patented  sealing  device. 


Suceessful  Salesmanship 


Under  equal  conditions  the  Eng¬ 
lish  salesman  has  no  superior,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author  of  a  book* 
designed  to  define  the  sales  man¬ 
ager’s  assignment  and  to  guide 
him  in  his  work.  '  His  superiority, 
however,  depends  ujx)n  that  quali¬ 
fication  “under  equal  conditions.” 
Since  1939,  declares  Mr.  Smith, 
the  new  recruit  to  the  sales  staff 
has  been  trained  in  an  entirely 
false  atmosphere  and  is  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  meet  the  shock  when  a 
buyer's  market  is  in  full  operation. 

Drawing  upon  his  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  building  up 
the  sales  for  a  nationally  known 
company,  the  author  describes  the 
necessary  steps  in  the  building  up 
of  a  sales  organisation  for  selling 
direct  to  the  retailer.  Starting 
with  a  discussion  on  policy,  he 
deals  with  the  whole  subject  from 
the  recruitment  and  training  of 


•  Creating  Goodwill:  the  Sales  Man¬ 
ager’s  Assignment,  by  R.  B.  Smith. 
Macdonald  and  Evans,  Ltd.  London, 
1955.  Pp.  143.  I2S.  6d.  net. 


salesmen  and  the  surveying  and 
allocation  of  territories  to  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  a  sales  research  section 
and  the  establishment  of  a  free 
and  satisfactory  liaison  between 
sales  and  production  departments. 
Chapters  are  included  on  selling 
costs  and  salesmen’s  remunera¬ 
tion,  the  value  of  demonstration 
and  the  economical  use  of  time  and 
effort. 

The  author  insists  that  while 
there  are  limitless  variations  in 
the  process  of  selling,  the  principle 
on  which  all  these  differing  ideas 
are  based  remains  constant,  so 
that  fundamental  selling  practices 
are  the  same.  The  most  funda¬ 
mental  principle,  he  avers,  is  that 
the  success  of  a  sales  department 
depends  upon  the  extent  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  goodwill  developed 
between  a  company,  its  staff,  its 
customers  and  its  sales  manager. 
A  sales  manager’s  business  is  the 
building  of  goodwill,  and  until 
this  is  accomplished  all  other 
effort  is  in  vain. 
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ELECTRONIC  THERMOSTAT 

An  electronic  thermostat,  said  to  be 
capable  of  detecting  temperature 
variations  of  the  order  of  ±o.i®C. 
about  any  scale  setting,  on  ranges  of 
up  to  lOo^C.,  has  been  developed  by 
Fielden  Electronics  Ltd.  For  ranges 
up  to  500®C.,  an  accuracy  of  ±o.i% 
is  obtained. 

The  instrument  is  intended  for  both 
laboratory  and  industrial  applications 
where  long-term  calibration  accuracy 
is  essential.  Where  no  indication  or 
record  is  required,  it  can  be  used  to 
give  warning  of  deviation  from  a 
required  temperature  or,  in  those 
applications  for  which  on /off  control 
is  satisfactory,  to  control  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  a  pre-set  level. 

The  electronic  equipment  is  housed 
in  a  small  die-cast  aluminium  case  for 
wall  or  panel  mounting  and  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  by  unskilled  personnel.  A 
resistance  bulb,  with  its  pocket,  is  in¬ 
serted  at  the  temperature  measuring 
point  and  connected  by  copper  cable 
to  the  electronic  unit.  The  calibrated 
dial  on  the  front  is  set  by  hand  and 
indicates  the  temperature  at  which  the 
operating  point  is  controlled.  A  green 
indicating  lamp  lights  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  falls  below  the  control  level 
and  an  amber  one  when  it  is  above. 


SCREW-CAPPING  MACHINE 

A  machine  designed  to  handle  the 
new  screw  closure  used  by  the  soft 
drinks  trade,  as  well  as  other  types  of 
metal  and  plastic  caps,  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  of  130  per  min.,  has  been 
introduced  by  Autopack  Ltd.  It  is 
claimed  that  setting  for  different  sizes 
of  container  or  cap  can  be  carried  out 
very  quickly,  while  the  simple  design 
of  the  machine  obviates  the  need  for 
maintenance  by  skilled  engineers,  or 
the  continuous  attendance  of  an 
operator. 

Safety  devices  have  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  at  the  three  crucial  points  (the 
bottle  feed,  the  main  rotor,  and  the 
cap  feed)  to  stop  the  machine  in  the 
event  of  faulty  caps  or  bottles  coming 
through.  Three  different  coloured 
signal  lights  indicate  the  section  in 
which  trouble  has  occurred. 

The  containers  are  fed  into  a  con¬ 
tinuously  moving  rotor  which  takes 
them  beneath  the  cap  applier  and 
tightening  wheels.  Full  control  is 
maintained  over  both  the  container 
and  closure  until  the  cap  is  screwed 
to  the  required  tightness.  Simple 
clutch  adjustment  alters  the  tension  of 
the  cap-tightening  wheels  so  that  while 
breakage  can  be  obviated  on  light 


The  Fielden  electronic  thermostat  for 
applications  where  long-term  calibra¬ 
tion  accuracy  is  necessary. 

plastic  caps,  metal  cap>s  can  be 
screwed  down  tightly. 

The  caps  are  fed  from  an  un¬ 
scrambling  hopi>er  and  delivered  to  the 
cap-applier  the  correct  way  up — should 


Autopack’s  new  screw  capping  machine 
on  a  bottling  line  at  the  C.W.S. 
aerated  water  factory  in  Edmonton. 


a  cap  come  through  upside  down,  the 
machine  automatically  cuts  out. 

All  working  parts  are  fully  guarded, 
and  all  parts  coming  in  contact  with 
liquid  are  chrome  plated.  The  machine 
is  so  designed  that  it  will  work  under 
existing  slatt-type  metal  conveyors,  or 
can  be  supplied  with  its  own  convey¬ 
ors,  and  simple  adjustments  in  the  fe^ 
of  the  machine  enable  it  to  be  lined 
up  easily  with  filling  and  labelling 
machines. 


STEAM  GENERATOR 

An  American  steam  generator,  said 
to  make  steam  only  as  and  when 
needed,  is  to  be  made  and  sold  in  the 
U.K.  by  J.  Stone  and  Co.  (Deptford) 
Ltd.,  under  licence  from  the  Vapor 
International  Corporation  of  Chicago. 
The  admission  of  fuel  to  the  burner  is 
automatically  regulated  to  correspond 
with  the  demand  and  as  determined 
by  pre-set  controls.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  required  head  of  steam  can  be 
raised  in  2  min.  and  that  there  are  no 
fires  to  "  bank  up  for  the  night.” 

The  Vapor  steam  generator  has  a 
low  installation  cost.  No  special 
boiler  house,  massive  foundations  or 
chimney  stack  are  needed  as  the  weight 
is  about  one  quarter  and  the  size  one 
fifth  of  conventional  boilers  of  the 
same  rating. 

Essentially  the  generator  is  a  com¬ 
pact,  forced  circulation  water-tube 
boiler  with  several  sets  of  coils  nested 
and  connected  in  series  to  form  a  single 
coil.  Feed  water  passes  through  ^e 
coil  once  only.  It  is  not  re-circulated 
and  there  are  no  drums,  headers  or 
internal  reservoirs.  Fuel  is  admitted 
to  the  burner  in  the  proportk* 
required  to  heat  the  amount  of  water 
passing  through  the  coil  at  any  one 
moment  and  so  generate  a  contrcdled 
steam  pressure  at  the  coil  outlet. 

Heat  is  released  in  the  pressurised 
combustion  chamber  at  a  rate  from 
10  to  20  times  greater  than  that  of 
conventional  boiler  practice.  High 
turbulence  forces  the  hot  gases  to  scrub 
the  coil  surfaces  and  wipe  off  any 
insulating  film  of  relatively  cool  gas. 

The  combustion  air  is  pre-heated  in 
an  air  jacket  surrounding  the  upper 
part  of  the  fire  pot.  It  is  deliverud 
under  forced  draught  to  the  burner 
where  it  mixes  with  the  atomised  fuel 
oil.  The  hot  combustion  gases  are 
driven  down  and  across  the  nested  coili 
which  are  staggered  to  ensure  maxi¬ 
mum  contact.  The  fire  is  adjusted  to 
evaporate  about  90%  of  the  feed  water 
admitted  to  the  coib.  The  un¬ 
evaporated  water  traveb  at  high  speed 
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Machinery  and  Eqnipment 


Torque-arm  shaft- 
mounted  speed  re¬ 
ducer  on  line  shaft 
drive.  Two  new 
sizes  of  these 
speed  reducers 
have  been  intro¬ 
duced. 


Sectional  view  of  the  Vapor  ”  steam 
generator. 

carrying  scale-forming  sludge  into  a 
steam  separator.  Here  it  settles  to  the 
sump,  and  steam  of  over  99%  quality 
passes  through  the  coil  outlet.  The 
thermal  efficiency  of  the  generator  is 
from  78%  to  82%,  throughout  the 
whole  modulating  range. 

Protection  against  breakdown  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  servo  control  which  shuts 
down  the  unit  completely  if  the  water 
supply  falls  below  a  safe  minimum.  A 
temperature  limit  control  safeguards 
the  coils  from  the  possibility  of  abnor¬ 
mally  high  steam  temperature  due  to 
low  water  flow.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  due  to  the  relatively 
small  mass  of  water  in  the  coils,  even 
under  full  operating  conditions,  there 
is  at  no  time  any  danger  of  explosion. 
In  the  event  of  flame  failure  the  water 
flow  is  automatically  checked  either  by 
a  pressure  switch,  or  stack  switch. 


SEAMLESS  PIPE  FITTINGS 

A  new  range  of  seamless,  stainless 
steel  fittings — designed  to  cut  the  cost 
of  pip)e  welding — is  being  marketed  by 
the  Talbot  Stead  Tube  Co.  Ltd.,  under 
the  name  Forjend.  The  range  com¬ 
prises  long  radius  standard  weight 
elbows  and  return  bends  and  standard 
weight  equal  tees,  reducers  and  caps, 
and  flanges  in  accordance  with  British 
and  American  standards.  The  material 
is  made  to  American  standards  applic¬ 
able  to  stainless  steels.  It  is  said  that 
the  fittings  greatly  facilitate  laying 
out,  lining  up  and  welding. 


A  Mction  of  the  squash  factory  of  Clayton  Bros.,  where  borosilicate  glass  pipeline 
*PPM«I  by  Q.V.F.  is  extensively  used.  It  is  especially  suitable  in  the  soft  drinks 
■Aistry  since  it  can  be  cleaned  without  dismantling  and  gives  visual  control  of  the 

process. 
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pH  INSTRUMENTS 

pH  instruments  recently  introduced 
by  Electrofact  Ltd.  include  three  la¬ 
boratory  typie  models.  The  4  lb.  bat- 
tery-opjerat^  meter  has  an  accuracy  of 

>  0-2  pH  and  a  reproducibility  of 

>  o-i  pH.  The  high-precision  instru¬ 
ment  is  said  to  have  the  widest  of  pH 
and  millivolt  functions  and  to  have 
been  designed  to  meet  the  most  exact¬ 
ing  research  requirements.  A  general 
purpose  instrument  is  offered  providing 
a  full  range  of  pH  and  millivolt 
measurements  with  temp)erature  com¬ 
pensation  from  o-ioo^C.  This  model 
is  A.C.  mains  operated  and  is  stabilised 
against  both  voltage  and  frequency 
fluctuations  in  the  supply. 

A  feature  of  the  precision  laboratory 
instrument  and  of  the  complete  range 
of  industrial  pH  recorders  is  that  they 
work  on  the  null  balance  principle. 
A.C.  amplification  has  been  selected 
for  these  models  and  the  circuits  used 
eliminate  the  drift  inherent  in  the  more 
conventionally  used  D.C.  amplifiers. 
The  compjany  also  supply  industrial 
recorder-controllers  suitable  for  both 
electric  and  pneumatic  systems. 

Electrofact  Ltd.  is  a  subsidiary  of  a 
Dutch  compjany  of  the  same  name. 


“TORQUE-ARMS  “ 

Two  new  sizes  of  Torque-Arm.  Nos. 
5  and  6,  have  been  introduced  by 
J.  H.  Fenner  which  widen  the  range  to 
30  h.p.  drives.  Fenners  say  that 
hanging  the  sp)eed  reducer  on  the  shaft 
itself  was  unknown  in  this  country 
until  they  introduced  the  Torque- Arm 
units  a  year  ago.  The  full  range  of 
these  shaft  mounted  sp)eed  reducers, 
including  the  new  sizes,  is  described  in 
a  new  brochure. 


I 
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News  Digest 


Food  Codes  of  Practice  Criticised 


A  PROPOSAL  that  tlie  food  standards 
committee  should  be  invited  to  review 
all  codes  of  practice  on  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  food  has  been  put  to  Mr. 
Heathcoat  Amory,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  by  the  County 
Councils’  Association. 

They  say  that  food  standards  are  of 
little  value  to  food  and  drugs  authori¬ 
ties  unless  the  standard  of  composition 
or  a  minimum  standard  of  composition 
can  be  determined  analytically.  They 
point  out  that  if  they  can  be  so  deter¬ 
mined  and  warrant  publication,  food 
standards  should  be  included  in  statu¬ 
tory  orders  which  are  enforceable  by 
food  and  drugs  authorities  and  not  in 
codes  of  practice  which  have  no  legal 
standing. 

Meat  and  fish  pastes.  Referring  to 
standards  for  meat  and  fish  pastes,  the 
association  say  that  certain  conditions 
should  be  imposed. 

In  the  case  where  a  single  variety  of 
meat  or  fish  is  named — such  as  ham 
paste,  crab  paste — no  other  variety  of 
meat  or  fish  should  be  used. 

So  far  as  named  mixtures  are  con¬ 
cerned  they  say  the  names  of  the 
varieties  and  the  proportions  in  which 
they  are  used  should  be  required  to  be 
declared  on  the  label,  or,  alternatively, 
that  the  minimum  proportions  for  each 
of  the  several  varieties  should  be 
prescribed  by  a  Food  Standards  Order. 

The  association’s  decisions  were 
made  following  complaints  by  Stafford¬ 
shire’s  county  analyst  about  “  several 
unsatisfactory  aspects  ”  on  the  law  of 
labelling  and  composition  of  food. 

A  report  from  the  county  council 
said  that  the  composition  of  these  foods 
was  subject  to  the  relative  Food  Stan¬ 
dards  Orders  which  laid  down  certain 
percentages  of  meat  and  fish.  But  they 
did  not  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Labelling  of  Food  Order,  which 
would  require  their  labels  to  carry 
lists  of  ingredients  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  used  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  articles. 

The  report  continued:  “Owing  to 
the  natural  variation  in  composition  of 
named  meats  and  fish  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  calculating  accurately  the 
meat  content  from  the  usual  analytical 
data,  and,  unfortunately,  the  Codes  of 
Practice  agreed  between  the  Ministry 
of  Food  and  the  Food  Manufacturers’ 
Federation  relative  to  meat  and  fish 
pastes  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make 
it  practically  impossible  to  estimate  the 
meat  and  fish  content  of  many  of 
these  articles  with  any  degree  of 


accuracy.  This  being  so,  the  relative 
Food  Standards  Orders  are  practically 
impossible  to  enforce. 

Labels.  “  Another  feature  of  the 
Codes  which  appears  to  be  entirely 
against  the  public  interest  is  that  an 
apparently  insignificant  difference  in 
the  wording  of  labels  can  have  widely 
different  meanings,  e.g.  '  Ham  Paste  ’ 
should  contain  55%  of  meat  consisting 
entirely  of  ham,  whereas  '  Meat  Paste 
Ham  ’  need  only  contain  27^%  of 
ham,  and  the  remaining  27^%  of  meat 
can  be  of  any  kind  or  quality. 

"  As  regards  fish  pastes,  the  position 
is  even  more  deceptive,  e.g.  '  Crab 
Paste  ’  should  contain  70%  crab,  but 
‘  Fish  Paste  Crab  ’  need  contain  only 
10%  crab,  the  remaining  60%  of  fish 
being  of  any  kind. 

"It  is  understood  that  the  Codes  of 
Practice  have  no  legal  standing,  and 
that  it  seems  possible  that  their 
character  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
until  now  they  have  not  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

"  Presumably  the  Codes,  which  were 
originally  agreed  when  there  were  seri¬ 
ous  difficulties  of  supply,  are  now  out  of 
date  and  much  against  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  The  Codes  of  Practice  as  be¬ 
tween  manufacturers  and  the  Ministry 
of  Food  have  been  referred  to  in  cases 
taken  in  this  country  and  some  cred¬ 
ence  paid  to  them  by  the  magistrates 
concerned  and  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Weights  and  Measures  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  legal  standards  should 
be  made  for  all  classes  of  foodstuffs 
such  as  those  in  point,  for  then  the 
question  of  arrangements  between 
manufacturers  and  the  appropriate 
Government  Department  would  not 
therefore  arise.’’ 

Minister’s  reply.  Commenting  on  the 
Staffordshire  report  in  a  letter  to  the 
County  Councils’  Association,  the 
Minister  of  Food  said  that  at  the  time 
that  the  revised  codes  for  fish  and  meat 
pastes  were  under  discussion  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  statutory  standards  of  content 
was  being  considered  and  there  was 
some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  to  include 
the  substance  of  codes  in  orders. 

In  the  event  the  food  standards 
committee  decided  that  standards  of 
composition  for  specific  varieties  were 
impracticable  and  that  codes  should 
continue. 

This,  the  Ministry  said,  was  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  assessing  the 
amount  of  a  named  variety  of  fish  or 
meat. 


Austrian  market  for  canned  goods 

Austria  is  a  good  potential  buyer  of 
canned  fish  according  to  a  report  by 
the  export  services  branch  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  active  competi¬ 
tion  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
from  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  Although  British  canned 
foods  sell  on  quality,  they  are  expen¬ 
sive  after  payment  of  the  high  cus¬ 
toms  duty,  by  comparison  with  fresh 
foods  and  Austrian  canned  foods. 
Most  Austrian  food  processing  factories 
are  not  modern  and  many  of  the  | 
canned  foods  cannot  stand  comparison 
with  well-known  British  products,  but 
considering  the  lower  prices  of  the 
domestic  product,  the  demand  for 
British  canned  foods  is  limited.  Some 
British  foods,  such  as  fish,  vegetables, 
fruits,  fruit  juices,  tomato  ketchup 
and  soups,  would  find  a  ready  sale  if 
they  were  competitive  in  price.  How¬ 
ever,  large  quantities  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  imported,  chiefly 
from  I^y,  and  when  they  are  avail¬ 
able  the  Austrian  consumer  prefen 
them  to  the  canned  products. 


Appeal  for  National  Food  College 

Just  before  he  completed  his  term 
of  office  as  president  of  the  Food 
Manufacturers’  Federation,  Mr.  Qflin 
S.  Dence  signed  personally  about 
1,000  letters  to  all  members  of  the 
Federation,  asking  for  contributions 
towards  the  capital  cost  of  building 
new  premises  for  the  National  CoU^ 
of  Food  Technology  and  the  provision 
of  scholarships  at  the  College.  A 
note  accompanying  each  letter  pointed 
out  that  many  applications  received 
from  persons  outside  the  industry  to 
attend  the  National  College  courses 
have  had  to  be  declined  because  of  the 
inadequacy,of  the  present  accommoda¬ 
tion  at  Cranwood  Street,  City  Road, 
London,  E.C.i.  As  in  other  indus¬ 
tries,  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of 
technologists  in  the  food  industry  and 
the  proposed  new  National  College, 
the  to^  cost  of  which  may  be 
about  £300,000,  will  be  design^  to 
help  to  bridge  the  gap  and  supply  the 
technologists  to  meet  the  industry’s 
needs. 

Before  the  appeal  was  launched, 
three  firms  had  already  promised  to 
donate  to  the  fund  the  equivalent  of 
double  their  annual  subscription  to  the 
Federation.  A  fourth  firm  has  pro¬ 
mised  to  donate  the  equivalent  of  s 
year’s  subscription,  to  be  doubled  if 
the  fund  does  not  reach  its  target. 
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No  enquiry  into  food  profits 

A  proposal  for  an  investigation  of 
profits  made  by  middlemen  in  the 
food  trade  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Heath- 
coat  Amory,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
Fisheries  and  Food,  in  the  Commons 
recently.  He  said  he  had  no  evidence 
that  distributors’  profits  generally  were 
unduly  high. 

If  the  Government  tried  to  control 
them  by  legislation  it  would  almost 
certainly  result  in  the  control  of  prices 
and  allocation  of  supplies. 


Price  stabilisation  campaign 

A  number  of  firms  have  given  under¬ 
takings  not  to  raise  their  prices  during 
the  first  half  of  1956  following  the 
example  set  by  the  cement  and  plaster 
board  manufacturers  recently.  The 
first  food  manufacturers  to  join  the 
campaign  are  believed  to  be  the  Smed- 
ley  Group.  Mr.  W.  V.  Smedley  says 
that  his  Group  will  not  raise  the  price 
of  any  of  their  250  food  products 
until  at  least  June. 

A  packaging  manufacturer,  Box- 
foldia  Ltd.,  and  an  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturer.  Electrothermal 
Engineering,  have  also  decided  to  keep 
their  prices  stable  for  the  next  six 
months.  _ 

Glycerine  cheaper 

A  reduction  of  12s.  6d.  per  cwt.  in 
the  home  trade  price  of  chemically 
pure  B.P.  glycerine  and  industrial 
glycerine  htis  been  announced  by 
Glycerine  Ltd.  As  an  example  of  the 
new  prices,  a  i  cwt.  drum  of  chenn- 
cally  pure  glycerine  now  costs  between 
(ii  IIS.  and  £13  2s.,  according  to  the 
quantity  ordered.  Pale  straw  indus¬ 
trial  glycerine  costs  5s.  per  cwt.  less 
than  the  pure  grade. 


FAO  to  examine  price  supports 

A  programme  to  improve  the  world’s 
eating  standards  during  the  next  two 
years  has  been  approved  by  the  FAO 
conference.  On  the  international  level 
it  calls  for  FAO  activity  in  examining 
systems  of  price  support  in  various 
countries  with  a  view  to  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  of  production  in  relation  to 
changes  in  demand,  and  a  study  of  the 
international  effects  of  national  trade 
policies.  It  also  authori.se.s  a  global 
survey  of  renewable  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  in  relation  both  to  potential 
production  of  agricultural  products  and 
to  the  needs  of  member  countries. 

The  conference  has  also  approved  in 
general  the  Expanded  Technical  As¬ 
sistance  Programme,  under  which 
FAO  for  five  years  has  taken  a  part 
in  the  U.N.  programme  of  technical 
•dvisory  aid.  The  assistance  of  ex¬ 
perts  in  specific  fields  will  total  about 
18  million  during  1956.  At  the  same 
finie  the  session  adopted  a  budget  of 
fc, 600,000  for  1956  and  |6, 800,000  for 
>957. 


OBITER  DICTA 

^  In  its  world-wide  effort  to  win 
friends  and  influence  people  for 
freedom,  a  major  obstacle  is  the 
U.S.  agricultural  surplus. — 
Time. 

%  I  recommend  my  patients  to 
eat  the  tables  with  the  meat  and 
to  be  careful  not  to  swallow  their 
food  too  quickly.  —  Medical 
Weekly. 

•  Nicole  Courcel  as  the  call-girl 
who  discovers  she  has  not  got  the 
call  is  about  as  erotic  as  a  plate 
of  sago. — Film  critic  in  Evening 
Standard. 

0  The  salt  shaker  may  yet  take 
its  place  in  the  rogues’  gallery  of 
hypertension,  along  with  fat, 
ticker-tape,  and  nagging  wives. 
— What's  New. 

9  Norwegian  radio-critic  Odd 
Bang-Hansen  ate  his  hat,  gar¬ 
nished  with  cherries  and  pine¬ 
apple  and  served  as  an  omelette 
prepared  by  an  Oslo  chef. — 
Norway  Press  Bulletin. 

0  Marriage  may  have  been 
ordained  for  the  creation  of 
children.  It  was  also  ordained 
for  the  creation  of  steak-and- 
kidney  pie,  roast  beef,  apple 
pudding,  and  a  well-brewed  cup 
of  tea. — Philip  Harben  in  Daily 
Express. 

9  The  first  fine  careless  raptures 
of  conjugal  life  are  longer  sus¬ 
tained  in  households  where  the 
soup  comes  out  of  a  can  and  not 
from  a  two-day  stint  at  the 
vegetable  grater. — Eve  Perrick  in 
Daily  Express. 

%  We  are  a  sitting  target  for  the 
bright  advertiser  who  wants  to 
sell  us  any  of  those  astonishing 
made-in-a-trice  foods  with  names 
like  Trix,  Bix  and  Lix,  which 
leave  one  in  such  terrible  doubt 
about  how,  or  indeed  where  and 
when,  they  should  be  eaten. — 
Article  in  Sunday  Times. 

^And  what  of  the  sweet-suckers 
and  ice-cream  eaters  ?  The  crackle 
of  sweet  papers  at  Covent  Garden 
has  already  provoked  an  outcry 
in  these  correspondence  columns. 
Even  at  Wigmoro  Hall,  once 
untainted  by  food  and  drink,  ice 
creams  are  sold  during  the  short 
interval  with  the  result  that 
many  an  artist  begins  the  second 
half  of  his  programme  to  the 
accompaniment  of  gobbled  last 
mouthfuls  and  the  furtive  hiding 
of  cardboard  cartons  under 
chairs — The  Times. 
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News  for  Importers 

Seedless  raisins.  Further  applica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  considered  for  licences 
to  import  seedless  (as  distinct  from  de¬ 
seeded)  raisins  of  any  type  from  the 
U.S. A.  to  be  purchased  with  dollars 
made  available  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  1954.  Arrangements  for 
the  issue  of  the  licences  were  first  set 
out  in  Notice  to  Importers  No.  751. 
The  new  details  are  given  in  Notice  to 
Importers  No.  768  issued  by  the  Im¬ 
port  Licensing  Branch  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Bourbon  whisky.  In  spite  of  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  preferential  treatment 
of  American  bourbon  whisky,  put  for¬ 
ward  by  a  representative  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Distillers’  Association  to  the 
Minister  of  State,  Board  of  Trade,  no 
relaxation  of  the  import  quotas  is  to 
be  made.  The  minister  explained  that 
in  the  present  U.K.  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  situation,  it  was  not  possible  to 
relax  the  control  on  dollar  import 
quotas. 

Japanese  salmon.  Licensing  ar¬ 
rangements  for  imports  of  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  canned  and  frozen  salmon 
from  Japan  are  announced  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  Notice  to  Importers 
No.  766.  The  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  recently  that  the  quota  for 
the  import  of  canned  salmon  from 
Japan  had  been  increased  from  £2-2 
million  to  £^-7  million. 

Token  imports.  The  Token  Import 
Scheme  will  continue  in  1956  for  im¬ 
ports  from  Canada  and  the  U.S. A.  on 
the  same  basis  as  in  1955.  A  notice  to 
Importers  will  be  issued  shortly. 

The  object  of  the  scheme  is  to  allow 
into  this  country  a  strictly  limited 
quantity  of  manufactured  goods  in 
which  there  is  traditional  trade  and 
which  we  have  had  to  restrict  because 
of  shortage  of  dollars.  Quotas  will  re¬ 
main  at  the  same  level  as  last  year — 
30%  by  value  of  the  average  exports 
of  the  commodity  in  question  to  the 
U.K.  in  1936-8.  The  total  value  of  the 
quotas  under  the  scheme  is  about 
^5  million  a  year. 


Commonwealth  sugar  price 

The  price  to  be  paid  for  1956 
'*  negotiated  price  ”  sugar  bought 
under  the  terms  of  the  Commonwealth 
Sugar  Agreement  will  be  £40  15s.  per 
ton,  the  same  as  for  1955.  following 
talks  in  London.  The  Agreement  has 
been  extended  for  a  further  year  and 
will  now’  run  to  the  end  of  1963-  The 
quota  review  will  be  deferred  for 
another  year. 


New  address 

The  offices  of  the  Institute  of  Re¬ 
frigeration  are  now  at  New  Bridge 
Street  House,  New  Bridge  Street, 
London,  E.C.4.  The  telephone  num¬ 
ber  is  CENtral  4694. 
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New  Fish  Cannery  at  Whitstable 


A  MODERN  fish  canning  factory, 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  ma¬ 
chinery  and  automatic  handling  de¬ 
vices,  has  been  built  at  Whitstable, 
Kent,  by  British  Fish  Canners  Ltd.  It 
is  due  to  be  officially  opened  this 
month  by  the  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisher¬ 
ies  and  Food,  Mr.  Harmar  Nicholls. 

The  factory  will  handle  Brisling  and 
Sild  Sardines.  It  is  the  third  to  be 
oi)ened  by  British  Fish  Canners  Ltd. 
The  others — at  Dundee  and  Leeds — 
work  all  the  year  round. 

The  company  will  now  employ 
nearly  a  thousand  people.  About  lOo 
inshore  fishermen  manning  40  or  50 
boats  on  behalf  of  the  company,  work 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  fishing 
seeison. 

The  new  factory,  which  covers  30,000 
sq.  ft.,  is  built  on  harbour  land  and  it 
is  expected  that  production  will  com¬ 
mence  immediately,  thus  greatly  in¬ 


creasing  the  company’s  present  output 
to  approximately  million  fish  canned 
daily  to  meet  the  constant  and  ever- 
increasing  demand  by  British  house¬ 
wives.  Some  200  workers  from  the 
immediate  locality  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  new  plant,  including  170  girls 
and  women. 

The  present  achievement  of  British 
Fish  Canners  Ltd.,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  chairman  and  managing 
director,  Mr.  Cyril  W.  Banks,  is  em¬ 
phasised  by  the  fact  that  no  more 
than  40  years  ago,  when  the  Leeds 
cannery  first  went  into  production,  all 
the  canned  Brisling  and  Sild  sardines 
consumed  in  this  country  were  im¬ 
ported.  To-day  British  Fish  Canners 
Ltd.,  are  capable  of  handling  and  pro¬ 
cessing  vast  quantities  of  these  tasty 
and  nourishing  little  silver  fish  of  the 
very  highest  quality,  which  are  sold 
under  the  names  Rob  Roy  and  Royal 
Twenties. 


Hospital  tests  on  canned  soup 

The  nutritional  quality  of  canned 
soups  has  recently  been  under  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  dietitian  of  a  general  in¬ 
firmary  in  the  North  of  England.  As 
a  result  of  these  tests,  Batchelors 
Peas  Ltd.  has  received  orders  for  its 
cream  of  mushroom,  cream  of  tomato 
and  cream  of  chicken  varieties. 


New  Scottish  bakeries 

New  bakeries  at  Perth  and  Fort 
William  are  to  be  built  by  the  United 
Co-operative  Baking  Society.  The  new 
building  at  Perth  will  replace  the 
bakery  at  present  rented  from  the 
City  of  Perth  Co-operative  Society. 

Mr.  James  Lang,  chairman  of  the 
society,  said  at  the  quarterly  meeting 
that  ^e  extension  to  the  society’s  bis¬ 
cuit  factory  at  Clydebank  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  early  this  year.  The  total  ex¬ 
penditure  on  the  extensions  to  the 
factory  up  to  date  is  ^^318,000,  which 
includes  all  the  new  equipment  com¬ 
prising  ovens,  attendant  plant,  en- 
robers,  and  wrapping  machines. 


Milk  powder  company  formed 

The  Milk  Powder  Marketing  Com¬ 
pany  Ltd.  (company  limited  by 
guarantee  and  having  no  share  capi¬ 
tal)  has  been  registered  in  Scotland 
for  “  carrying  into  effect  schemes  for 
promoting  or  effecting  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  milk  powder,  etc.” 
Subscribers,  all  well  known  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  are  Thomas  P.  Dilwen,  J.  B. 
Douglas,  A.  H.  Philpot,  J.  L.  Davies, 
general  manager,  and  H.  W.  Ewing, 
head  of  creameries,  Milk  Marketing 
Board,  John  C.  Inglis,  and  William 
B.  Barbour.  Mr.  Douglas  is  chair¬ 
man  and  Mr.  Inglis  marketing  officer 
of  the  Scottish  Milk  Marketing  Board. 


Cellulose  casings  factory  for 
Swansea 

The  complete  manufacture  of  cellu¬ 
lose  casings  for  skinless  sausages  and 
other  meat  products  is  to  be  under¬ 
taken  in  a  new  factory  at  Swansea 
which  is  to  be  built  by  Viskase  Ltd. 
At  present  the  company  import 
partly  finished  casings,  mainly  from 
Canada,  and  finishes  them  in  their 
existing  factory  at  Swansea.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  new  factory  will 
supply  casings  for  both  the  home  and 
export  markets. 

Announcing  this  in  London  recently, 
Mr.  A.  Scholefield,  chairman  of 
Viskase  Ltd.,  said  that  Visking  cellu¬ 
lose  skins  cost  no  more  than  hog  cas¬ 
ings  and  something  like  one  quarter 
of  the  current  market  price  for  sheep 
casings.  He  claimed  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  accruing  to  users  of  Visking 
Nojax  casings  for  skinless  sausages 
were  numerous  and  included  price 
stability,  long  life  without  deteriora¬ 
tion  and  standard  lengths  and  sizes. 
The  casings  are  supplied  ready 
shirred  so  that  they  can  be  quickly 
applied  to  stuffing  machines,  saving 
time  and  labour. 

Another  development  announced  by 
Mr.  Scholefield  is  a  new  technique  for 
the  casing  of  many  cooked  and  pro¬ 
cessed  meats,  such  as  hams  and 
shoulders.  With  these  transparent 
casings  the  meat  is  fully  protected 
until  sliced  and  handed  over  the 
counter.  They  can  be  printed  so  that 
the  brand  name  appears  on  every  pro¬ 
duct  and  can  be  easily  applied  to 
cooked  meats.  The  casings  shrink  on 
to  the  product  tightly,  holding  the 
meat  firm  and  compact.  The  casing 
can  be  removed  before  slicing  but,  if 
sliced  with  the  casing  still  on,  it  should 
be  removed  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  removal  of  casing  from  luncheon 
or  breakfast  sausage. 


Quick’freeze  trawler  ^ 

Fitted  with  special  equipment  for 
year’s  experiment  in  the  quick-freez-*! 
ing  of  fish  at  sea,  the  Grimsby  trawlers 
Northern  Wave  left  recently  for  the! 
northern  fishing  grounds.  The  experi-' 
ment  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  White  Fish  Authority' 
and  distant-water  trawler  owners. 

Half  of  the  trawler’s  catch  will  be 
quick-frozen  at  sea,  the  remainder  b^ 
ing  iced  down  for  landing  in  the 
ordinary  way. 


Sulphite  preservative  test 

The  sulphite  preservative  solutions 
test,  used  for  the  estimation  of  the 
strength  of  sulphur  dioxide  solutions 
in  preserving  fruit  for  jam  manufac¬ 
ture,  has  b^n  further  developed  by 
the  British  Food  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
tries’  Research  Association. 

The  equipment  and  chemicals  for 
the  original  test  are  available  throug)i 
the  Food  Manufacturers’  Federation, 
4,  Lygon  Place,  London,  S.W.i,  price 

lOS. 

Under  the  BFMIRA  development 
the  test  is  now  suitable  for  application 
to  fruit  preserved  in  sulphur  dioxide. 


Kosher  G.M^. 

Kosher  glyceryl  monostearate  is  be¬ 
ing  manufactured  by  Advita  Ltd.  iot 
manufacturers  of  margarine  and  other 
Kosher  foods.  The  new  product  wiD 
have  a  monoglyceride  content  of  37  5% 
and,  as  a  result,  will  have  greater 
emulsifying  properties  than  the  normal 
commercial  G.M.S.  with  32  5%  mwio- 
glyceride  content.  In  order  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  product,  Advita  have  made 
special  arrangements  to  import  gly¬ 
cerine  derived  entirely  from  vegetable 
sources,  to  comply  with  Kosher  re¬ 
quirements. 


Automation  advisory  company 

Advice  and,  where  necessary,  design 
on  automation  processes  in  the  fields 
of  production,  administration  market¬ 
ing  and  human  relations  is  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  Automation  Consultants  and 
Associates  Ltd.  Chairman  of  the  new 
company  is  Sir  Walter  Puckey,  a  past- 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Produc¬ 
tion  Engineers. 


Fire  protection  centre 

The  new  London  showrooms  and 
offices  at  25,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.i.. 
of  Nu-Swift  Ltd.,  the  fire  extinguisher 
manufacturers,  have  now  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  are  open.  Specimens  of  ^ 
firm’s  principal  products  are  on  view 
and  small  orders  urgently  needed  can 
be  executed  from  this  address. 

The  headquarters  of  the  firm  are  at 
Elland,  Yorkshire. 
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Concentrated  beer 

Experiments  on  the  concentration  of 
beet  are  being  carried  out  by  the 
brewing  industry  on  behalf  of  the 
Services,  according  to  a  spokesman 
for  the  Brewers’  Society.  The 
industry  has  succeeded  in  concen¬ 
trating  the  beer  to  about  one-quarter 
of  its  original  volume  in  laboratory 
tests  and  the  next  step  will  be 
commercial  trials  on  a  pilot  scale. 
Freezing  has  been  a  successful  pro¬ 
cess.  The  concentrate  has  then  been 
successfully  stored  for  periods  of  vary¬ 
ing  length  and  reconstituted  as  beer  by 
the  addition  of  water  and  by  being 
carbonated. 

The  statement  anticipated  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Commons  about 
public  expenditure  on  these  experi¬ 
ments.  According  to  the  spokesman, 
"  All  the  experiments  to  which  I  have 
been  referring  have  been  carried  out 
by  the  Brewing  Industry  Research 
Foundation.  Tnough  they  are  being 
made  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
.Ministry  of  Food,  they  are  not  being 
carried  out  with  pubiic  money.” 

Answering  a  question  on  how  much 
money  had  been  spent  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  on 
experiments  to  produce  concentrated 
beer,  Mr.  Heathcoat  Amory  said  that 
direct  Government  expenditure,  in¬ 
cluding  hire  of  plant,  purchase  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  travelling  expenses,  had  not 
exceeded  ;^40o.  He  had  great  faith  in 
private  enterprise,  Mr.  Amory  con¬ 
tinued,  but  he  was  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  this  for  the  limited  purpose 
of  supplying  beer  to  British  troops 
overseas.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
experiments  were  likely  to  promote  a 
widespread  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  beer. 
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London  office  opened 

Air  Control  Installations  Ltd. 
opened  a  branch  office  at  17,  Man¬ 
chester  Street,  London,  W.i.  Tele¬ 
phone:  WELbeck  1306. 

Tnis  office  will  deal  with  enquiries 
and  sales  in  the  London  and  South- 
East  England  area. 


Furane  concrete  treatment 

A  low  viscosity,  partially  condensed 
resin  syrup  of  the  furane  type  has  been 
produced  by  Semtex  Ltd.,  the  Dunlop 
subsidiary,  which  is  claimed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  resistance  of  concrete  to 
corrosion  by  the  mild  acids  and  other 
reagents  that  attack  the  cement  in  it. 
The  new  product,  Furacrete,  which,  it 
is  said,  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
the  food  industry,  replaces  part  of  the 
gauging  water  during  the  mixing. 
When  the  cement  is  hydrated  in  the 
normal  manner  the  resin  remains  dis¬ 
tributed  until  such  time  as  acid  solu¬ 
tions  come  into  contact  with  the  con- 
•^de.  These  acids  cause  the  resin  to 
l*irden  into  a  corrosion-resistant  mass 
^  dilute  acids  cannot  then  attack 
tl«  cement. 


Erections  and 

Procea  Products.  Ltd.,  47,  Dean 
Street,  London,  W.i,  will  shortly 
have  a  new  bakery  and  office  pre¬ 
mises  erected  at  Colnbrook,  Bucks. 


Union  International  Co.,  Ltd.,  13, 
West  Smithfield,  London,  E.C.i, 
are  planning  to  erect  a  new  meat 
products  factory  at  Newry,  N.  Ire¬ 
land. 


(]arshalton  Confectionery,  Ltd., 
are  planning  new  extensions  to  their 
factory  at  Back  Carlton  Road. 
Lytham  St.  Annes,  Lancs. 


Northern  Bacon  Curing  Co.,  Ltd.. 
Havana  Street,  Belfast,  are  seeking 
permission  to  adapt  part  of  an  old 
mill  at  Whiteabbey,  N.  Ireland, 
for  use  as  a  bacon  factory. 


Associated  British  .Maltsters,  Ltd., 
have  decided  to  erect  another  malt 
factory  in  Yorkshire  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  ;^5oo,ooo.  This  development 
follows  the  recent  construction  of  a 
malt  factory  at  Louth.  Lines. 

* 

Carricks  (Bakeries),  Ltd.,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  have  had  plans 
prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  des¬ 
patch  and  transport  building  in 
Ponteland  Road,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

« 

Schweppes,  Ltd.,  mineral  water 
manufacturers,  Connaught  Place, 
London,  W.2,  have  purchased  a 
large  site  near  Dartford,  Kent,  for 
the  proposed  erection  of  a  new 
factory. 

• 

J.  Lyons  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  plan¬ 
ning  new  extensions  to  the  chocolate 
works  and  the  erection  of  five  cold 
stores  at  their  food  factory  in  Old¬ 
field  Lane,  Greenford,  Middlesex. 

* 

Mac  Fisheries,  Ltd.,  Ocean  House, 
Little  Trinity  Lane,  London,  E.C.4, 
are  seeking  to  negotiate  for  the  sale 
of  land  between  Beevor  Road  and 
Salmon  Road,  Great  Yarmouth, 
Norfolk,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
new  extensions  to  the  Birds  Eye 
Food  factory. 


Extensions 

Harcold  Refrigeration,  Ltd.,  are 
planning  a  new  extension  to’  their 
factory  at  Welmgate  Road,  Peri- 
vale,  Middlesex. 

« 

A.  L.  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
chemists  and  manufacturing  confec¬ 
tioners,  are  having  a  new  factory 
built  at  Hunter  Road,  Sheffield,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  ^^20,000. 

* 

Plans  have  been  approved  for  ex¬ 
tensions  to  the  factory  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Biscuit  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  Ayres 
Road  and  Elsinore  Road,  Stretford, 
Lancs. 

* 

Rowntree  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  have 
had  plans  for  new  extensions  to  the 
cocoa  works  in  Haxby  Road,  York. 

* 

Liga  (Ireland),  Ltd.,  infant  food 
manufacturers,  Ballyhaunis,  Co. 
Mayo,  Eire,  are  planning  to  build  a 
new  100,000  factory  on  a  site  at 
Ballyhaunia  in  the  near  future.  It 
is  estimated  that  100  workers  will 
be  employed  at  the  factory.  The 
parent  concern  is  a  Dutch  company, 
trading  as  Liga  Fabrieken  N.V. 


J.  Skrek  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  food 
manufacturers,  of  Cardiff,  have 
opened  a  new  distribution  depot  at 
126,  Seymour  Place,  London,  W.i. 

* 

British  (banners.  Ltd.,  have  had 
plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  storage  building  in  Bewell 
Street,  Hereford. 

* 

Peerless  and  Ericsson  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  new  factory  at  Wakefield 
to  ensure  the  continuity  of  certain 
supplies  essential  to  their  produc¬ 
tion;  their  Leeds  office  will  shortly 
be  closing  down  and  moving  to 
Wakefield. 

« 

T.  Wall  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  sausage, 
pie  and  ice  cream  manufacturers,  of 
Acton,  London,  W.3,  have  had 
plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  distribution  depot  on  a  site  at 
Watling  Street,  Dartford,  Kent. 
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COMPANY  PROniS  AND 
PROSPECTS 

Record  flour  sales 

Sales  of  McDougall’s  self-raising  flour 
reached  a  new  high  level,  said  the 
chairman  at  the  annual  meeting 
recently.  Combined  profits  for  the 
year  were  £^qo,^oo,  compared  with 
^624, 639  for  the  preceding  10  months, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  throughout 
the  past  year  the  retail  price  of  tlie 
flour  was  lower  than  it  was  when  the 
Government  decontrolled  production 
and  prices  two  years  ago. 

A  final  dividend  of  10%,  making  15% 
for  the  year,  was  paid. 

• 

Biscuit  makers  clash  with  millers 

Competition  with  other  biscuit 
manufacturers  and  with  large  bread 
and  milling  interests  was  reported  by 
Mr.  Wm.  P.  Webster,  chairman  of 
Wright’s  Biscuits  Ltd.,  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  annual  meeting.  Milling  com¬ 
panies  are  intensifying  their  policy  of 
buying  up  outlets  for  their  own  com- 
mc^ities  and  some  of  Wright’s  cus¬ 
tomers  have  been  absorbed  during  the 
year  in  the  process. 

The  company,  which  had  marketed 
their  products  through  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  wholesalers  before  the  war, 
found  on  de-zoning  that  their  trade, 
which  was  formerly  done  with  one  or 
two  suppliers,  was  spread  among  a 
number.  At  the  same  time  several  of 
their  laiger  competitors  who  had  kept 
their  depots  embarked  on  a  very  inten¬ 
sive  drive  for  direct  business.  Although 
Wright’s  are  meeting  the  challenge  by 
extending  their  own  sales  force  and  by 
opening  depots  in  those  areas  where 
distribution  is  affected,  the  chairman 
warns  that  this  is  both  a  slow  and 
costly  process. 


Machinery  makers*  peak  sales 

Record  sales,  12%  higher  by  volume 
than  in  1953-54,  were  made  last  year 
by  Frederick  Braby  and  Co.  Ltd., 
sheet  metal  engineers  and  makers  of 
can-handling  plant  and  other  food 
machinery.  The  transfer  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  remaining  departments  from 
Deptford  to  Crayford  (see  Food 
Manufacture,  December,  p.  521)  was 
accomplished  and  the  new  factory  was 
operated  on  a  profitable  basis.  The 
firm’s  Liverpool  and  Bristol  establish¬ 
ments  have  again  yielded  satisfactory 
results  and  production  at  the  new 
rolling  and  finishing  milU  at  Glasgow 
is  improving. 

The  total  expenditure  on  new  build¬ 
ings,  plant  and  machinery  was 
£222,852  and  commitments  total 
£120,000  (£255,000).  The  dividend 
has  been  raised  from  81%  to  10%. 
Trading  profits  have  risen  from 
£308,000  to  £499,000. 


Rutter  and  Margarine 
Regulations 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Fisheries  and  Food  and  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Health,  acting  jointly, 
have  made — 

(а)  the  Labelling  of  Food 
(Amendment)  Regulations, 
1955  imposing  requirements 
as  to  the  labelling,  marking 
and  advertising  of  mar¬ 
garine  and  margarine-cheese 
and 

(б)  the  Food  Standards  (But¬ 
ter  and  Margarine)  Regula¬ 
tions,  1955  prescribing 
limits  of  water  content  for 
butter  and  water  and 
milk-fat  content  for  mar¬ 
garine. 

The  regulations  apply  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  only.  They  re¬ 
enact  with  modifications  certain 
of  the  requirements  of  sections  32 
and  33  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  1938  which  in  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  England  and  Wales  have 
been  repealed  by  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  1955. 

As  to  composition,  the  previ¬ 
ous  limits  of  16%  of  water  in 
butter  and  margarine  and  10%  of 
milk-fat  in  the  fat  of  margarine 
are  maintained,  but  no  provision 
is  made  for  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  milk-blended  butter. 

The  requirements  as  to  label¬ 
ling  and  advertising  have  been 
•  m(^ified.  The  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Fisheries  and  Food  is  no 
longer  responsible  for  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  fancy  names  for  mar¬ 
garine;  and  in  other  respects  the 
provisions  affecting  labels  are  less 
restrictive. 

There  is,  however,  a  pro¬ 
hibition  against  the  use  of 
brand  or  descriptive  names  or 
pictorial  devices  which  refer  to, 
or  are  suggestive  of,  butter  or 
anything  connected  with  the 
dairy  interest;  and  claims  that 
margarine  contains  or  is  made 
with  cream  or  milk  must  be  made 
in  a  prescribed  form. 

Margarine  and  margarine- 
cheese  which  is  not  prepacked 
must  on  exposure  for  sale  by 
retail  be  labelled  "  margarine  ” 
or  “  margarine-cheese  ”  as  the 
case  may  be. 

In  conformity  with  section  47 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955, 
which  deals  with  cream  substitu¬ 
tes,  the  word  "  imitation  ”  is 
substituted  for  the  word  “  syn¬ 
thetic  ”  in  item  3  of  Table  A  of 
the  First  Schedule  to  the  Label¬ 
ling  Order. 


Canners’  smaller  profits 

Instability  in  the  prices  of  imported 
materials,  unsatisfactory  crops  of  hon)^ 
grown  vegetables  and  increased  selling 
costs  were  blamed  for  a  drop  in  the  net 
profits  of  Stratford-on-Avon  Produce 
Canners  Ltd.  by  the  chairman  at  the 
company’s  annual  meeting.  Net  profits 
for  the  year  ended  May  i,  1955,  amount 
to  £25,908,  compared  with  £30,1x35  in 
the  previous  year. 

A  final  dividend  of  19%  on  the 
Ordinary  shares,  making  a  total  of  25% 
for  the  year,  was  approved. 

* 

Venesta’s  £6  million  turnover 

A  sales  turnover  of  £6,800,483,  the 
highest  in  the  company’s  history,  was 
reported  by  Mr.  H.  Rutherford,  chair¬ 
man  of  Venesta  Ltd.,  at  their  annual 
meeting  recetitly.  The  increase,  he 
said,  has  been  due  to  greater  volume  of 
sales  rather  than  to  higher  prices. 

The  company’s  net  profit  was 
£261,684,  an  improvement  of  £85,730 
on  the  previous  year,  while  the  con¬ 
solidated  net  profit  of  £430,718  is  an 
improvement  of  £187,179.  An  in¬ 
creased  final  dividend  was  paid,  mak¬ 
ing  20%  for  the  year. 

All  major  capital  expenditure  has 
been  completed  for  the  modernisation 
of  the  collapsible  tube  department  and 
the  company  believes  that  this  will 
bear  comparison  with  similar  plants  in 
any  country. 

At  their  Clayton  factory,  where 
until  now  the  standard  work  has  been 
the  prcxiuction  of  plywood  barrels,  a 
fibre  drum  has  been  produced,  lined 
with  aluminium  foil.  It  is  finding  a 
ready  sale  in  many  branches  of  the 
industry. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry 

Food  Group 

February  9-10.  "  Recent  Advances 

in  the  Knowledge  and  Uses  of  Phos¬ 
pholipids  in  Foods,”  by  Professors 
T.  P.  Hilditch  and  A.  C.  Frazer,  Drs. 
T.  Malkin,  B.  A.  Pethica,  and  J.  N. 
Olley,  D.  H.  Rhodes,  Drs.  J.  N.  Haw¬ 
thorne,  J.  A.  Lovern,  F.  Aylward,C.  H. 
Lea,  and  H.  H.  Hutt.  P'eb.  9  com¬ 
mences  at  9.30  a.m.,  and  2.15  p  m., 
Feb.  10  at  10  a.m.,  and  2  p.m.,  Well¬ 
come  Research  Institute,  183,  Euston 
Road,  London,  N.W’.i. 

February  22.  ”  Corrosion  Problems 

in  the  Dairying  Industry,”  by  G.  A. 
Botham  and  Prof.  E.  C.  Crossley, 
6.30  p.m..  Chemical  Society’s  Rooms, 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  London, 
W'.i. 

Microbiology  Group 
February  8.  "  The  Manufacture  of 

Whisky,”  by  W’.  D.  Burnet,  6.15  p-®  ' 
Medical  Society  of  London,  11,  Chan- 
dos  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London, 
W.i. 
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AmvrUIEMS  m  RETIRENEATS 


Mr.  Lionel  Kitchingman  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  meat- 
products’  development  and  quality- 
control  department  of  T.  Wall  and 
Sons  (Meat  Products),  Ltd.,  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  Dr,  E.  T.  Murdock. 

* 

Mr.  S.  G.  Copping  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  London  area  sales  representa¬ 
tive  by  Electropower  Gears  Ltd.  Mr. 
Copping  was  previously  London  sales 
representative  for  Anchor  Chain  Co. 

« 

Mr.  William  Gould  has  retired 
from  his  position  as  general  manager 
of  Marsh  and  Baxter  Ltd.  Mr.  Gould, 
who  is  now  in  his  8ist  year,  joined 
the  company  in  1907  when  he  was  32. 
He  was  sent  by  the  firm  to  open  an 
office  in  London  and  ii  years  later  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Brierley  Hill  HQ  of  the 
company.  Although  Mr.  Gould  is  in 
perfect  health  he  feels  that  the  time 


has  come  to  give  younger  men  a 
chance.  He  will  have  the  good 
wishes  of  a  large  number  of  friends 
and  colleagues  on  his  retirement. 

* 

Mr.  C.  D.  Lovell,  factory  manager 
of  Alfred  Bird  and  Sons  Ltd.,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Industrial  Safety  Group.  One  of 
his  first  major  tasks  will  be  to  super¬ 
vise  the  establishment  of  the  Group's 
pioneer  industrial  safety  training  centre 
in  new  premises  at  Acock’s  Green. 

• 

Mr.  H.  Revell  has  been  appointed 
general  sales  manager  to  Peerless  and 
Ericsson  following  Mr.  J.  C.  Jenkin- 
son’s  resignation. 

m 

Mr.  H.  K.  Ravenhill,  has  been 
promoted  from  sales  manager  of 
Latham  and  Co.  Ltd.,  to  the  board 
as  sales  director. 


Pesticides  Group 

February  20.  "  Recent  Advances 

in  the  Use  of  Insecticides  in  Animal 
Health,”  by  Dr.  J.  Carmichael, 
5.30  p.m..  Chemical  Society,  Burling¬ 
ton  House,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.i, 

Institute  of  Packaging 

February  10.  ”  Packaging  for  Re¬ 

tail  Sale,”  6.30  p.m..  Grand  Hotel, 
Bristol. 

Institute  of  Refrigeration 

February  23.  ”  Modern  Trends  in 

Dairy  Refrigeration,”  by  H.  Burley 
and  E.  J.  Perry,  5.30  p.m..  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  i.  Bird¬ 
cage  Walk,  Westminster,  London, 
S.W.i. 

Physical  Society 

February  22.  ”  Kippers,  Cocktails, 

Confectionery  and  Colour,”  by  G.  J. 
Chamberlin,  3.30  p.m..  Institute  of 
Ophthalmology,  Judd  Street,  London, 
W.C.i. 

The  Chemical  Society 

February  g.  ”  Recent  Progress  in 
the  Chemistry  of  Peptides,”  by  Dr. 
G.  W.  Kenner,  6.30  p.m..  Large 
Chemistry  Theatre,  Manchester  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  on  February  17,  5.30  p.m.. 
Chemistry  Building,  King's  College, 
Newcastle-on-T  y  ne . 

February  17.  ”  Some  Recent  De¬ 

velopments  in  the  Chemistry  of  the 
Vitamins  D.”  by  Prof.  B.  Lythgot*, 
7  p.m..  Royal  Technical  College, 
Glasgow,  C.i. 


Cake  and  biscuit  conference 

The  Third  Technologists’  Conference 
of  the  British  Cake  and  Biscuit  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Feb- 
niary  10,  at  the  Mayfairia,  32,  Bryan- 
ston  Street,  London,  W.i.  The  morn- 
ing  programme  will  consist,  as  usual, 
of  four  papers.  In  the  afternoon, 
however,  the  first  session  for  cake 
manufacturers  will  take  the  form  of  an 
open  forum.  The  second  afternoon 
session  will  be  a  combined  affair  with 
a  paper  on  "  Flavours,  natural  and 
synthetic  ”  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  Nichol¬ 
son  and  Mr.  G.  R.  A.  Short  of  W.  J. 
Bush  and  Co.  Ltd.  Details  of  the 
morning  papers  are  as  follows: 

Biscuits:  (a)  “Effect  of  sugar  par¬ 
ticle  size  on  biscuit  dough  flow.”  Dr. 
D.  W.  E.  Axford  and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Ottaway,  British  Baking  Industries 
Research  Association,  (b)  "  S’norten- 
ing  for  biscuits.”  Dr.  T.  Becket. 
(c)  (AfterncK)n)  “  Wafers.”  (Speaker  to 
be  announced.) 

Cake:  (a)  "  Icings,  coverings,  fillings 
and  decorations.”  A  speaker  from 
A.  Bellamy  and  Co.  (6)  “  Use  of  egg 
m  cake  production  with  special  refer- 
*nce  to  pasteurised  frozen  whole  egg.” 
Jb-  A.  E.  Farrand,  Inglis  and  Co. 


Obituary 

Mr.  George  Lew,  vice-chairman 
since  1928  of  George  Cohen  Sons  and 
Co.  Ltd.,  the  parent  concern  of  the 
“  6(X)  ”  group  of  companies  died  ^ on 
December  20,  aged  71.  Until  recently 
he  was  chairman  of  K.  and  L.  Steel- 
founders  and  Engineers  Ltd.,  and  of 
T.  C.  Jones  and  Co.  Ltd.  He  leaves 
a  widow,  a  daughter  and  two 
sons,  both  directors  of  George  Cohen 
Sons  and  Co.  Ltd.  and  various  as¬ 
sociated  concerns  who  have,  respec¬ 
tively,  28  years  and  19  years  of  service 
in  the  group. 


Mr.  G.  E.  Prideaux,  a  director  of 
the  Thompson  and  Norris  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  Ltd.,  died  suddenly  on 
December  20. 

After  serving  with  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  in  the  First  World  War,  Mr. 
Prideaux  spent  the  whole  of  his  career 
in  the  papt^r  and  corrugated  fibreboard 
industries,  joining  Thompson  and 
Norris  in  1923.  He  was  appointed 
sales  manager  in  1944,  and  joined  the 
board  in  January,  1950. 

Mr.  Prideaux  was  an  accepted 
authority  on  paper  and  corrugated 
fibreboard  packaging  and  served  on 
many  committees  where  his  advice 
•and  knowledge  were  of  very  great 
value.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Fibre- 
board  Packing  Case  Manufacturers 
Association  for  1953,  having  been  a 
member  of  its  committee  for  many 
years. 

His  death  came  as  a  shock  to  all 
who  knew  him  and  he  will  be  very 
sadly  missed. 


Mrs.  Karel  Bohemen,  wife  of  the 
director  of  Polak  and  Schwarz 
(England)  Ltd.,  died  on  December  3. 


The  funeral  took  place  at  the  Golders 
Green  Crematorium  on  December  7. 
It  was  attended  by  directors  and 
executives  from  the  parent  company 
in  Holland  and  representatives  from 
the  French  and  Belgian  associated 
companies  as  well  as  the  leading  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  from  Enfield. 


Mr.  Henry  Palethorpe  died  on 
December  21  at  his  home.  Stone 
Manor,  near  Kidderminster,  aged  74. 
He  was  for  30  years  head  of  the  Tip- 
ton  sausage  firm  of  Palethorpes  Ltd., 
which  was  founded  by  his  grandfather 
in  1852. 

Mr.  Palethorpe  was  appointed  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  firm  in  1921  and 
its  chairman  two  years  later.  He 
retired  four  years  ago.  He  leaves  a 
widow,  a  son,  Mr.  R.  H.  I.  Palethorpe 
the  present  head  of  the  firm  and  a 
daughter. 


Food  men  honoured 

Lt.-Col.  Fordham  Flower,  a  director 
of  Flower’s  Breweries  Ltd.,  was  named 
a  Knight  Bachelor  in  the  New  Year’s 
Honours  List.  Arthur  Weston, 
C.B.E.,  legal  adviser.  Ministry  of  Agri- 
cuture.  Fisheries  and  Food,  was  also 
knighted.  Other  honours  included: 

O.B.E. 

L.  R.  Armstrong,  deputy  chairman, 
British  Cellophane  Ltd.  J.  S.  Mc- 
Quillin,  member.  Central  Milk  Dis¬ 
tributive  Committee.  L.  J.  Seward, 
immediate  past  president.  National 
Federation  of  Meat  Traders’  Associa¬ 
tions. 

M.B.E. 

W.  F.  Spencer,  milk  movements 
officer.  Milk  Marketing  Board. 
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Food  News  Overseas 


Chilean  milk  and  meat  plants 

A  new  milk  pasteurising  and  proces¬ 
sing  plant  and  a  modem  abattoir  with 
a  cold  storage  section  are  to  be  erected 
at  Temuco,  Chile,  the  former  to  cost 
Ch.  $6o  million  and  the  latter  Ch.  $210 
million.  The  funds  will  be  provided 
by  private  investments  and  municipal 
grants. 


Dutch  gelatine  firm  in  Canada 

The  first  Canadian  branch  of  the 
Dutch  firm.  Glue  and  Gelatine  Works  of 
Delft,  will  be  opened  soon  in  Trenton, 
Ontario.  A  acre  site  has  been 
optioned,  and  construction  work  will 
start  in  the  spring  on  a  factory  with 
floor  area  of  20,000  sq.  ft.,  similar  to 
one  of  the  parent  plants  in  Delft. 

The  new  plant  in  Trenton  will  oper¬ 
ate  on  three  shifts,  and  will  produce 
edible  and  technical  gelatine  for  use 
mainly  by  the  food,  photographic  and 
pharmaceutical  industries.  Special 
machinery  will  be  brought  from 
Holland,  but  this  will  be  completed 
with  Canadian  fittings.  All  employees, 
except  the  plant  manager,  who  will 
come  over  from  Delft,  will  be  engaged 
locally. 


Food  and  crops  in  the  Bahamas 

Mr.  W.  Leonard  Hill,  chairman  of 
Leonard  Hill  Limited,  publishers  of 
Food  Manufacture,  recently  returned 
from  a  tour  of  the  Caribbean.  He 
points  out  that  although  a  great 
amount  of  manufactured  food  is  im¬ 
ported  into  the  Bahamas,  few  British 
names  are  seen  in  the  shops  and  ware¬ 
houses.  He  continues:  **  For  instance, 
at  Rock  Sound  there  is  a  small,  well- 
stocked,  self-service  store  based  on 
one  started  by  the  Colonial  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation  some  years  ago.  The 
only  British  names  I  saw  in  this  store 
were  Hartley’s  jams,  Eno’s  and 
Andrew’s  and  one  or  two  of  the 
British — but  which  are  really  interna¬ 
tional — pharmacy  names.  Neither  in 
Eleuthera  or  Nassau  did  I  see  any 
British  agricultural  machinery. 

“  Their  own  exports  are  chiefly 
handwork,  breadfruit,  bananas,  coco¬ 
nut,  sapodilla,  citrus,  guava,  paw-paw, 
avocado  pears,  tomatoes  and  pine¬ 
apples.  They  export  some  hard  woods 
— Lignum- Vitae,  Horse-Flesh,  Madeira, 
Logwood;  a  good  soft  wood  is  grown 
— Casuarina.  This  is  used  for  piers,  as 
apparently  it  stands  up  well  under 
water.  There  are  also  grown:  Palms, 
both  coconut  and  Royal,  Poinciama, 
amd  mamy  tropicad  flowers.  The  lead 


of  the  Wild  Orange  has  a  very  sharp, 
spicy  odour,  but  I  could  not  find  out  if 
it  is  used  commercially. 

"  There  is  a  rather  loose  organisa¬ 
tion  at  Eleuthera,  known  as  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Co-operative,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  labels  they  use  are  supplied 
by  a  Naissau  merchant,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  guarajitee  that  he  will  buy 
their  crop.  I  believe  the  Bahamian 
farmers  could  be  much  better  or¬ 
ganised.  If  the  Colonial  Development 
Corporation  had  continued  their  work 
there  they  might  have  had  some 
guarantee  as  to  the  export  of  their 
crops. 

“Eleuthera  Ltd.  act  as  general  mer¬ 
chants,  and  have  branches  at  Hatchet 
Bay,  Three  Boys  Farm  and  Rock 
Sound.’’ 


Provisions  exhibition 

“  Ikofa,’’  the  International  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Groceries  and  High  Class 
Provisions,  is  to  be  held  in  Munich 
from  September  21  to  October  7,  1956, 
coinciding  with  the  annual  influx  of 
visitors  to  the  Oktoberfest. 


Turkish  meat  products  factory 

A  plant  to  supply  meat  and  meat 
products  to  the  province  of  Ankara  has 
been  opened  in  Turkey.  The  factory, 
which  will  employ  from  550  to  600 
workers,  has  a  slaughter  house  capa¬ 
city  of  180  cattle  and  1,962  sheep  in 
a  ^y.  The  cold  storage  capacity  is 
3,500  sheep  and  800  cattle  and  the 
capacity  for  frozen  storage  is  8  to  10 
thousand  cattle.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  factory  can  produce  45  tons  of 
sausage  per  week.  Three  other  fac¬ 
tories  are  under  construction  elsewhere 
in  Turkey  and  a  further  three  are 
planned.  _ 

Israeli  sugar  cane  experiments 

Experiments  are  taking  place  in 
Israel  on  the  growing  of  sugar  cane 
and  sweet  sorghum  to  supplement  the 
supply  of  sugar  beet  for  the  local  sugar 
industry.  Although  sufficient  beet  can 
be  grown  to  meet  all  local  require¬ 
ments,  the  exclusive  use  of  beet  means 
that  the  sugar  factories  are  only 
occupied  for  three  months  each  year. 
If  sweet  sorghum  and  sugar  cane  can 
be  grown  economically,  the  working 
season  of  the  factories  will  be  extended 
and  their  operation  more  economical. 

The  new  sugar  factory  at  Afula  is 
able  to  process  80,000  tons  of  sugar 
beet  during  the  season  which  will  yield 
12,000  tons  of  sugar  or  almost  40% 
of  domestic  requirements. 


Fifty  million  sewn  sausage  skins 

The  50  millionth  sewn  sausage  cas¬ 
ing  since  operations  were  started  25 
years  ago  has  been  produced  by  the 
Oppenheimer  Casing  Co.  in  their  Chi¬ 
cago  sewing  plant.  These  special  cas¬ 
ings,  tailored  for  liver  sausage,  salami 
and  many  other  varieties  of  dry  sau¬ 
sage,  are  sold  to  meat  processors 
throughout  the  U.S.  The  British 
branch  of  the  41 -year-old  Chicago  firm 
supplies  over  200  varieties  of  sausage 
casing.  _ 

Rust  in  canned  fish 

Thousands  of  pounds  worth  of 
canned  fish  from  a  South  African  fac¬ 
tory  had  to  be  dumped  or  sold  at  a 
loss  because  of  damage  to  the  products 
by  rust  reported  the  chairman  of  the 
company,  Ovenstone  South  West  In¬ 
vestments  Ltd.,  of  Cape  Town.  Heavy 
losses  were  also  incurred  with  a  large 
pack  of  oval  tins  in  which  part  of  the 
production  had  to  be  discarded  and 
claims  had  to  be  paid  on  pilchards 
exported  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  chairman  claims  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  complaints  have  been  over¬ 
come  by  new  closing  equipment  and 
this,  together,  with  revised  techniques 
in  other  directions  has  given  the  com¬ 
pany  a  pack  which  it  believes  will 
give  no  trouble  at  all. 


Vintage  wines  from  Australia 

A  vigorous  concertod  programme  to 
raise  the  status  of  Australian  wines  by 
fundamental  studies  of  vine  culture 
has  been  launched  by  the  recently  con¬ 
stituted  Australian  Wine  Research  In¬ 
stitute.  The  objective  is  to  establish 
in  all  the  wine  regions  the  intimate  re¬ 
search  which  is  traditional  in  the  vine¬ 
yard  countries  of  Europe.  The  princi¬ 
pal  difference  is  that  it  is  intended  to 
build  up  a  fund  of  essential  informa¬ 
tion  quickly,  instead  of  in  the  course 
of  generations.  The  first  studies  will 
be  to  ascertain  precisely  which  vines 
are  best  suited  to  particular  are^, 
taking  account  of  all  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  vines  themselves  and  of  the 
soils,  climates  and  water  supplies.  The 
centre  of  research  will  be  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Wine  Research  Institute,  which 
has  already  assembled  a  staff  for  the 
purpose.  A  building  is  to  be  built 
in  Adelaide.  It  is  intended  to  have 
it  in  operation  within  a  year.  Mr. 
K.  Kilgarifi,  Secretary  of  the  Federal 
Viticultural  Council,  forecasts:  “Aus¬ 
tralia  will  be  able  to  produce  wines  as 
good  in  every  way  as  the  most  select 
vintages  from  the  small,  choice  vin^ 
yards  of  Europe.” 
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New  jam  UDeu 

St.  Martin  preserves  are  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  a  new  dress,  which  was  designed 
by  P.  Pickard  Jenkins,  m.s.i.a.,  of  the 
Metal  Box  Company’s  package  design 
studio.  The  new  labels  are  thought 
to  be  particularly  suitable  for  self- 
service  stores  and  shop  window  display. 

To  suggest  high  quality,  simple 
lettering  and  rich  colours  were  cho^n 
for  the  labels.  They  therefore  show 
up  well  on  shelves  and  counters, 
whether  singly  or  displayed  in 
quantity,  and  are  equally  effective  when 
reduced  in  size  for  1  lb.  and  miniature 
jars. 

The  contents  of  each  jar  is  given  in 
bold,  clean,  well-spaced  lettering  on  a 
flat  background  of  colour,  with  differ¬ 
ent  colours  for  each  type  of  jam  or 
preserve.  A  bright  red  is  used  for 
strawberry,  a  rich  purple  for  black¬ 
currant,  green  lettering  on  a  lemon 
yellow  ground  for  lemon  curd,  and  so 
on.  An  exception  to  this  is  the  mince¬ 
meat  label,  which  has  red  and  white 
lettering  upon  diagonal  stripes  of  green 
and  deep  purple,  to  give  it  a  festive 
look. 


Oblong  can 

A  new  oblong  can  designed  for 
packaging  a  wide  range  of  liquids  has 
been  introduced  by  the  American  Can 
Co.  It  is  claimed  that  the  new  con¬ 
tainer  is  the  first  solderless  oblong  can 
on  the  market  with  many  unique  fea¬ 
tures.  These  include  a  clinched  nozzle 
said  to  prevent  corrosion,  and  a  “  no¬ 
drip  ”  spout  with  an  outward  curl  on 
the  neck  that  eliminates  the  sharp  inside 
edge.  The  enamelled  inside  of  the  can 
provides  full  protection  for  *'  hard-to- 
hold  ”  products,  according  to  the 
company. 


Split  cake  pack 

Half  a  cake  or  a  whole  cake  can  be 
made  from  a  new  American  "  split 
cake  mix  ”  described  in  Modern  Pack- 
Two  half-units  of  prepared  mix 
are  each  contained  in  a  heat-sealed 
pouch  of  polyethylene-coated  glassine. 
K  waxed  paper  sheet  is  used  for  an  in¬ 
sert  and  can  be  cut  out  for  use  as  pan 
liners.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the 
idea  are  that  the  housewife  can  make 
one  small  cake  at  a  time,  make  two 
layers  or  make  layers  of  different 
cakes. 

The  manufacturers — Dromedary  Co. 
~«lso  claim  that  the  mix  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  "  pre-creamed  ”  formula 
lliat  cuts  down  beating  time  to  3 
®in.  (less  than  that  needed  for  most 
ooopetitors)  and  makes  the  cake  stay 
»ft  and  moist  longer.  They  say  that 
a  new  kind  of  shortening  makes  the 
''  lighter  and  richer.” 


Some  of  the  devices  for  displaying  tube-packed  products  in  self-service  stores 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  C.  G.  H.  Cooke  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Self-Service 
Development  Association,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Collapsible  Tube  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association.  All  the  devices  are  of  original  design  except  the  model 
in  the  back-centre,  which  is  based  on  a  method  widely  used  on  the  Continent. 


Patti-pans  which  can  be  produced  from  reels  of  aluminium  alloy  foil  at  the  rate 
^of  5,000  per  hr.  on  a  new  machine,  the  die  of  which  is  shown  here. 


Mass-producing  patti-pans 

Following  world  trends  in  the  bakery 
trade  towards  aluminium  cases  instead 
of  paper  and  board,  Fords  (Finsbury) 
Ltd.  are  manufacturing  machines, 
based  on  their  dairy  cap  making  ma¬ 
chines,  to  make  patti-pans,  custard 
pots,  pie  and  tart  cases  from  reels  of 
aluminium  alloy  foil.' 

The  machine  making  the  smallest  of 
these  cases — the  patti-pin,  produces 
5,000  pans  per  hr.  A  battery  of  these 
machines,  each  for  different  sizes,  can 
be  worked  by  one  operator,  it  is 
claimed.  They  will  be  sold  to  manu¬ 
facturers  of  bakers’  sundries. 

In  each  machine  the  tools  are 
aligned  by  Fords  on  assembly  and,  as 
the  machine  is  designed  for  one  cap 
size  and  all  servicing  and  maintenance 
is  performed  without  removing  the 
took,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  an 
engineer  on  the  premises  to  replace  or 
realign  the  tools. 


Heavy  wax  coatings  for  tubes 

Collapsible  tubes  can  be  internally 
coated  with  heavier  weights  of  wax  of 
between  40  and  50  gm.  per  sq.  metre 
by  a  new  bulk  production  technique 
developed  by  Venesta  Ltd.,  for  tubes 
in  diameters  ranging  from  }  in.  to  2 
in.  The  present  average  coating  weight 
is  25  gm.  per  sq.  metre.  Venesta  claim 
that  the  heavier  coatings  will  give  far 
better  protection  to  the  product  and  at 
the  same  time  will  considerably  widen 
the  scope  of  the  collapsible  tube  pack. 
Thus  a  number  of  dairy  products  and 
other  foodstuffs  whose  chemical  pro¬ 
perties  have  up  till  now  made  them 
unsuitable  for  this  type  of  pack  can 
now  be  sold  in  the  heavier  waxed  tubes 
with  complete  safety,  it  is  claimed. 


Packaging 
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New  Companies 

M.  Rosenhead,  Ltd.  (551410.)  235, 

Amhurst  Road,  London,  N.16.  Im¬ 
porters  of  and  dealers  in  meat.  ;^ioo. 
Dirs. :  M.  Rosenhead  and  H.  Pinnick. 

Tetra  Pak  (London),  Ltd.  (551434.) 
7,  Arundel  Street,  I^ondon,  W.C.2. 
Manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  packag¬ 
ing  and  wrapping  machines,  transformers, 
etc.  ;^io,ooo.  Subs.;  H.  A.  Southwell 
and  H.  Slatford. 

H.A.O.  Lifebelt  Oollee  Go.,  Ltd. 

(551471.)  19,  Fenchurch  Street,  I^ndon, 

E. C.3.  To  acquire  certain  trade  marks 
consisting  of  or  comprising  (inter  alia) 
the  letters  "  H.A.G.”  with  or  without 
various  devices  in  respect  of  coffee,  tea 
and  cocoa,  together  with  the  goodwill  of 
the  business  concerned  in  the  goods  with 
respect  to  which  the  trade  marks  are  regis¬ 
tered  and  with  a  view  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  lietween  H.A.G.  Coffee  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  Rol)ert  E.  Harkey.  £1,000. 
Dirs. ;  A.  N.  D.  Smith  and  R.  E.  Harkey. 

W.  Hall  (Bacup),  Ltd.  (55M73) 
Todmorden  Road,  Bacup,  I^ncs.  To 
take  over  business  of  a  wholesale  fruit  and 
potato  merchant  carried  on  as  "  W. 
Hall  ”  at  Bacup,  Lancs.  £1,000.  Dirs. : 
T.  and  E.  Bohen. 

Edward  Baker,  Ltd.  (554070.)  Corn- 
ard  Mills,  Sudbury,  Suffolk.  To  take  over 
business  of  millers  and  merchants  carried 
on  by  Edward  Baker  Holdings,  Ltd.  (for¬ 
merly  Edward  Baker,  Ltd.).  £30,000. 
Subs. :  G.  Crout  and  G.  G.  Ellston. 

Phils  Oakes,  Ltd.  (554164.)  19,  High 
Street,  Andover,  Hants.  Bakers  and  con¬ 
fectioners.  £100.  Dirs.:  J.  K.  Dance 
and  P.  Marshall. 

Stanley  Hughes  (Scotland),  Ltd. 

(554235.)  4,  Chapel  Street,  Preston, 

Lancs.  Mfrs.  of  and  dealers  in  l>oiled 
sugar  confectionery.  ;^ioo.  Subs. :  A.  S. 
and  Mrs.  Catherine  Hughes. 

Tudor  Inns,  Ltd.  (554324.)  16,  Cole¬ 

man  Street,  London,  E.C.2.  Brewers, 
maltsters,  hop  merchants,  distillers, 
farmers,  wine  and  spirit  merchants,  etc. 
£30,000.  Dirs. :  A.  S.  D.  All)ert  and 
B.  S.  G.  Bishop. 

Just  Squeeze  Juice  Go.,  Ltd.  (554273.) 
Lion  House,  72,  Red  Lion  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.C.2.  ;^ioo.  Dirs.:  E.  Hack, 
Mrs.  J.  V.  Stevens,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Staines 
and  Miss  P.  F.  Brown. 

Brookes  Technical  Services,  Ltd. 
(550379.)  Skerton  Road,  Old  Trafford, 
Manchester.  To  undertake  analytical  re¬ 
search  and  development  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  mfr.,  sale  and  distribution 
of  foorlstuffs  generally.  £100.  Subs. :  O. 
Mills  and  V.  Bath. 

Malden  Bakeries,  Ltd.  (550397.)  96. 
Burlington  Road,  New  Malden,  Surrey. 
£1,000.  Dirs.;  R.  L.  G.  Smith  and 

F.  C.  Macarty. 

Lennels  (Gonfectionery),  Ltd.  (550448.) 
To  take  over  business  carried  on  at 
24,  Queens  Square,  Adeyfield,  Hemel 
Hempstead,  by  I^eonard  W.  Corbett  and 
to  carry  on  business  of  mfrs.  and  dealers 
in  confectionery.  ;^5oo.  Dirs.:  L.  W., 
E.  K.  L.  Corbett  and  F.  King. 

May-Joy,  Ltd.  (550497.)  i.  West  Baw- 
try  Road,  Rotherham.  Mfrs.  of  and 
dealers  in  fruit  wines,  cordials,  syrups, 
juices,  etc.  £100.  Dirs. :  E.  N.  Adsetts 
and'O.  Ripley. 

From  Jordan  and  Sons,  Limited,  Com¬ 
pany  Registration  Agents,  116,  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  W.C.z. 


The  Leonard  Hill 
Teehnieal  Group 
this  month 

Manufacturing  Chemist. — So¬ 
lubilisation  with  Amphiphilic 
Compounds,  i;  Effect  ujxm 
Emulsions  of  the  Hydroxy  Com¬ 
pounds  in  Beeswax:  Recent  De¬ 
velopments  in  Pharmacognosy; 
Chromatography — Its  future  in 
Industry;  Progress  Reports : 
Therapeutics,  Pest  Control 
Chemicals. 

World  Crops. — Control  of  the 
Nun  Moth  in  the  Forest  of 
Ebersberg;  Control  of  Game  and 
Vermin  animals;  W'ork  of  the 
Sarawak  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  The  Swaziland  Irrigation 
Scheme. 

Fibres.  —  Variance  '  Length 
Curves  for  Jute  Yams;  the  Use  of 
the  Uster  Evenness  Tester;  the 
Future  of  Abaca;  The  Transport 
Position. 

(Corrosion  Technology.  —  The 
Sodium  Hydride  Process  for 
Descaling  Metals;  Low  Tempera¬ 
ture  Corrosion  by  Flue  Gas  Con¬ 
densates. 

Chemical  and  Process  Engin¬ 
eering. — Hydrazine  as  an  Oxygen 
Scavenger;  Evaporation;  Chemi¬ 
cal  Industry  Trends  in  Europe; 
Automatic  Pressure  Butt  Wield¬ 
ing  of  High-Pressure  Pipe  Lines. 

Dairy  Engineering. — Cleaning 
and  Sterilising  Aluminium  Dairy 
Equipment;  Crate  Stacking 
Equipment;  Electric  Dairy  Water 
Heating  and  Steam  Sterilising 
Equipment,  i ;  Liverpool — Last 
Stronghold  of  Town  Cowkeepers; 
Functions  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Sampling  Officer;  Develop¬ 
ments  in  Filling  Machines. 

Paint  Manufacture. — Stearates 
for  the  Paint  Industry,  2:  The 
Formulation  of  Indu.strial  Paint 
Removers:  Texture  Finishes; 

Maleic  Modified  Drying  Oils. 

Petroleum. — European  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Exploration  Geophysicists 
— Report  on  Ninth  Meeting: 
Recent  Developments  in  Oil 
Geology,  i;  Corrosion  Inhibitors 
in  Petroleum  Refining. 

Atomics. — Chemical  Processing 
in  the  Nuclear  Power  Industry, 
i;  Reactor  Transfer  Functions; 
Barrier  Creams  in  Radiochemical 
Operations. 

Muck  Shifter.  —  Excavating 
Under  Water;  Muck  Shifting  in 
the  Soviet  Union;  Outline  of  the 
Scheme  for  the  Dam  at  Assuan, 
Egypt;  Cromwell  Road  Exten¬ 
sion. 


Trade  Marks 

APPLICATIONS 

TABLE  TALK. — 742,826.  Biscuits  (other 
than  biscuits  for  animals).  Towen 
Greameries,  Ltd.,  Towers  Factory,  Com- 
monside  East,  Mitcham,  Surrey:  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants. 

ALMOND  JOT. — 743,440.  Ch<x:olate 
covered  bars  of  coconuts  and  almonds. 
Matlow  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Brunswick  Works, 
New  Mills,  near  St(x:kport,  Cheshire. 
OHOGOLATE  OONOERS.  —  743,457. 
ChiKolate  confectionery  (not  medicated). 
J.  Whitehouse  and  Go.,  Ltd.,  .Mascot 
Works,  Church  Road,  Tarring,  Worthing; 
Manufacturers. 

BLOGK  BUSTER  and  DAM  BUSTER.- 

743,896  and  743,897.  Non-medicated  con¬ 
fectionery.  A.  and  B.O.  Ohewing  Gum, 
Ltd.,  61,  Oak  Grove,  Cricklewood,  I.«n- 
don,  N.W’.z;  Manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants. 

ZESSTROSE. — 742,915.  Non  -  alcoholic 

drinks  and  preparations  for  making  such 
drinks  and  fruit  juices.  0.  R.  OrovM, 
Ltd.,  32,  Shaftesliury  Avenue,  London, 
W.i;  Merchants  and  manufacturers. 
ZESTRGZE. — 742,917.  Non  •  alcoholic 

drinks  and  preparations  for  making  them. 
O.  R.  Groves,  Ltd.,  32,  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  I-ondon,  W’.i;  Merchants  and 
manufacturers. 

SOLAMBER. — 744,109.  W'ines,  spirits 
and  liqueurs.  British  Gssks,  Ltd.,  trad¬ 
ing  also  as  Broadway  Wine  Go.,  Old 
Court,  Cox  Green,  Maidenhead:  Mer¬ 
chants. 

KGGKABURRA. — 744,197.  Australian 
wines.  H.  H.  rinch.  Ltd.,  1 20a,  Kensing¬ 
ton  Park  Road,  Dindon,  W.ii;  Mer¬ 
chants. 

BAMBI. — 738,462.  Margarine.  Nordk 
rood  Products,  Ltd.,  41-45,  Neal  Street, 
Ivomlon.  W'.C.2:  Merchants. 

NAMGO. — 738,607.  Fish  (other  than  live 
fish),  canned  and  Ixittleil  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  meats.  Anderson  and  Goltman, 
Ltd.,  Market  Buildings,  29,  Mincing  I-ane, 
I-ondon,  E.C.3. 

NELL  OWYN. — 741,571.  Marmalade, 

Jams  and  lemon  curd.  Grosbie’s  Pun 
rood  Go.,  Ltd.,  Fruit  Farms,  Bradley, 
Lines.;  Manufacturers. 

8NGWDR0P  FILLETS.  —  743,397- 
Smoked  fish  fillets.  Snowden  and  Wo^, 
Ltd.,  Albion  Street,  (irimsby.  Lines.;  Fish 
merchants  and  curers. 

GOLDEN  GHARM.— 743,955.  Canned 
fruit,  pre.served  fruit  ami  fruit  pulp.  R- 
Phillips  and  Son,  Ltd.,  2/4,  Potten 
Fields,  Tooley  Stri-et,  Dmdon,  S.E.i. 
LUGKT  DIP. — 735,030.  Non-medicated 
Ixiiled  sugar  sweets,  non-medicated  con¬ 
fectionery  containing  sherliet  and  confec¬ 
tionery  in  the  form  of  cigarettes.  Arthur 
Turnbull  Edwards  trading  as  Edwards 
and  Sons,  i,  Warwick  Road,  Thomtoe 
Heath,  Surrey;  Manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants. 

GOLDEN  GROWN.— 738,638.  Non-medi¬ 
cated  sugar  confectionery,  chocolate  and 
chocolates.  R.  S.  McGoll,  Ltd.,  i42> 
North  W’oodside  Road,  Glasgow,  N.W.: 
•Manufacturers  and  mi  rchants. 
TOFF-O-LOLLY.— B74I,3I4.  l.ollipopi. 
I>eing  non-medicated  confectionery.  R*’ 
wales  Gonfections,  Ltd.,  Warren  Drive, 
Prestatyn,  North  W'ales;  Manufacturers. 
wigwam.— 742  ,199.  Ice  cream  aM 

frozen  confectionery.  The  Stansted  Viw 
Gream  Ice  Go.,  Ltd.,  8,  Horse  and  Dol¬ 
phin  Yard,  Macclesfiehl  Street,  Shaftes¬ 
bury  Avenue,  London,  W.i;  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  merchants. 
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Information  and  Advice 


This  Service  is  available  to  subscribers  to  Food  Manufacture.  If  a  stamped  addressed  envelope 
is  enclosed  replies  will  be  sent  by  post,  but  enipiiries  cannot  be  answered  by  telephone. 


Standard  for  soft  drinks 

B.7634  I  interested  in  placing  a  very  large  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  mineral  waters  of  the  normal  20  oz. 
type.  It  is  essential  that  a  definite  standard  of  the 
strength  of  essence  or  syrup,  etc.,  used  be  specified. 
What  information  would  be  necessary  to  determine 
such  a  standard?  (London,  W.i) 

All  soft  drinks  must  comply  with  the  standards  laid 
down  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Food  Standards  (Soft  Drinks) 
Order,  1953.  Specifications  for  individual  drinks  will 
depend  upon  the  type  of  drinks  in  question,  and  should 
cover  such  factors  as  sugar  strength,  degree  of  acidity, 
saccharin  content  (if  present),  while  the  gravity  figure  of 
the  beverage  is  useful  as  a  general  check. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  to  check  the 
amount  of  flavour  used  other  than  by  taste,  and  so  the 
maintenance  of  the  Standard  in  this  respect  is  assessed 
by  tasting. 

Fat  concentration  in  cans 

B.7602.  During  the  sterilisation  of  our  beef  products 
(canned  loaf  and  canned  sausages)  part  of  the  fat  con¬ 
tent  is  concentrated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  can.  For 
example  in  an  A. 1  can  of  loaf  the  amount  of  fat  con¬ 
sists  of  about  15%  of  the  pack  and  half  of  it  extrudes 
as  mentioned.  I  should  be  grateful  for  your  advice. 
(Tel-Aviv,  Israel) 

We  would  suggest  that  for  your  canned  meat  loaf,  the 
fat  should  not  be  minced  too  finely,  or  over  chopped 
when  added  to  the  bowl  cutter.  The  inclusion  of  about 
I  oz.  of  sodium  metaphosphate  powder  early  in  the 
chopping  would  help  retain  the  fat. 

The  fat  content  of  your  canned  sausages  should  be 
reduced  to  about  18%  and  the  phosphate  powder  added 
in  the  bowl  cutter  as  already  suggested,  using  oz.  per 
25  kg.  of  mix. 

Wrinkled  can  labels 

B.7640.  We  are  troubled  with  "label  distortion  on  our 
canned  goods — at  the  time  of  labelling  they  seem  all 
right,  but  three  months  later  they  are  loose  and 
wrinkled.  Our  storage  conditions  are  poor  during 
winter,  as  the  store  is  unheated,  and  we  have  night 
temperatures  as  low  as  28°  F.  and  humidities  quite 
often  at  90%  or  more.  Our  pick  up  glue  and  lap  paste 
ere  both  dextrin  based.  Our  problem  seems  to  arise 
from  water  getting  into  the  label  or  perhaps  because 
the  dextrin  adhesives  are  very  hygroscopic  and  become 
tacky  and  cause  the  labels  to  "  give  ".  In  some  cases 
the  cans  may  be  wet  when  labelling  but  we  do  not  think 
this  accounts  for  much  of  the  trouble.  (Auckland, 
New  Zealand) 

Undoubtedly  any  re-moistening  adhesives  used  on  a 
an  will  not  only  give  rise  to  your  troubles  but  will  also 
^ve  a  tendency  to  rust.  A  range  of  cold  pick-up  gums 
(maker’s  name  supplied)  is  specially  formulated  to  with- 
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stand  the  conditions  you  describe :  hot  non-aqueous  pick¬ 
up  cement  is  similarly  available.  However,  as  you  are 
used  to  dextrin  type  adhesives  we  suggest  you  write  for 
samples  of  these. 

From  the  description  of  your  difficulties,  it  might  also 
be  that  the  grain  of  the  label  is  responsible  for  the  loosen¬ 
ing  and  wrinkling.  The  label  should  be  made  so  that  the 
grain  of  the  paper  is  lengthways  to  the  label  running 
around  the  can.  This  will  ensure  that  the  changes  in 
label  circumference  with  changes  in  humidity  will  be  at 
a  minimum.  You  might  also  varnish  the  labels  as  this 
may  help  in  reducing  moisture  absorption  of  the  papei. 

Luncheon  meat — correction 

The  recipe  given  in  answer  to  enquiry  B.7617  (p.  41, 
January  issue)  is  intended  for  a  Veal  and  Pork  luncheon 
meat  and  not  a  pork  or  pork  and  veal  product  as  sug¬ 
gested.  It  is  also  desirable  to  increase  the  total  meat 
content  by  2  lb.  and  reduce  the  weight  of  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  accordingly  so  that  the  meat  total  is  more  than 
80%. 

Information  supplied 

The  Enquiry  Service  has  dealt  with  requests  for  the 
names  of  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  plant,  machinery 
and  materials  and  also  general  information  as  follows : 

B.7663.  Recipes  for  custard  powder  of  different  flavours. 
(Bombay) 

B.7664.  Information  on  machines  used  for  apple  pack¬ 
ing.  (Beirut) 

B.7665.  Recipes  for  chocolate  centres  using  invert  sugar. 
(Slough,  Bucks.) 

B.7666.  Literature  on  manufacture  of  fish  sausages. 
(Cap)e  Town) 

B.7667.  Makers  of  machine  for  cleaning  dried  fruit. 
(Warrington) 

B.7668.  Information  on  manufacture  of  papain. 
(Baroda,  India) 

B.7669.  Uses  of  wheat  bran.  (Bombay) 

B.7670.  Makers  of  candy  kneading  machine.  (London, 

E13) 

B.7671.  Information  on  patent  gluten  preparation. 
(Helsingborg,  Sweden) 

B.7674.  Manufacturers  of  lecithin.  (Thurles,  Tipperary) 
B.7675.  Manufacturers  of  pumps.  (Prestwi,  Lancs.) 
B.7676.  Advice  on  manufacture  of  flavoured  cornflour. 
(Bombay) 

B.7677.  Makers  of  machine  for  making  straws.  (Guild- 
lord,  Surrey) 

B.7678.  Manufacturers  of  continuously  operating  density 
meter.  (Hereford) 

B.7679.  Recipe  for  Welsh  rarebit  mix  using  dry  granular 
cheese.  (Manchester) 

B.7680.  Suppliers  of  hydrogenated  cod  liver  oil. 
(Belfast) 
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Recent  Patents 


COMPLETE  SPECinCATIONS  ACCEPTEDI 

736,885.  Dk  Laval  Separator  Co.  :  Re¬ 
fining  of  fatty  oils  and  fats. 

736,941.  I.  H.  Oxford  and  D.  L.  Dike: 
Machine  for  peeling  potatoes  and  the  like. 
741,663.  CuviNEx  Co.:  Process  and  com¬ 
positions  for  treating  wines  to  prevent 
clouding. 

741,562.  Wallace  and  Tiernan  Process 
Co. :  Manufacture  of  dough  and  baked 
products. 

741,624.  W.  E.  Gill:  Pipe  coupling 
member  and  support  bracket  for  beer 
pump  systems. 

743>97S'  Rose  Bros.  (Gainsborough), 
Ltd.  :  Production  of  wrapped  packages. 
743,845.  Unilever,  Ltd.  :  Foodstuffs. 
743,802.  O.  Massey:  Dough-making  ma¬ 
chines. 

743,871.  T.  AND  T  Vicars,  Ltd.,  W. 
AND  R.  Jacob  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  W.  and  R. 
Jenkins,  J.  B.  Jenkins,  J.  F.  Naylor, 
and  C.  Y.  Lewis:  Manufacture  of  edible 
dough  products. 

743,875.  T.  Robinson  and  Son,  Ltd., 
and  H.  Ormerod:  Machines  for  purifying 
and  grading  cereals. 

742,328.  Baker  Perkins,  Ltd.  :  Feeding 
and  batching  of  biscuits. 

742,277.  O.  Oehring:  Method  of  and 
apparatus  for  cooking  foodstuffs. 

742,031.  Kalle  and  Co.  A.G.  :  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  regenerated  sausage  casings. 
742,344.  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.: 
Apparatus  for  filling  cans. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  BRITISH  PATENTS 
Flour  millfaig  macliuies 

A  collector,  conveyor  and  exhauster 
comprises  a  hopper  having  a  bottom 
opening  for  the  delivery  of  stock  into  an 
air  channel  (extending  to  a  stock-con¬ 
veying  line)  having  an  extension  which 
communicates  with  an  opening  in  the 
hopper  at  a  height  above  the  level  at 
which  stock  accumulates  in  the  hopper, 
so  as  to  provide  an  exhaust  to  the  ma¬ 
chine. — 736,913.  Henry  Simon,  Ltd. 

Bottle  cratca 

A  crate,  for  milk  bottles,  etc.,  com¬ 
prises  the  usual  framework,  including  a 
tray  upon  which  the  bottles  rest  and  up¬ 
standing  spacers  providing  nests  for  the 
bottles.  The  upper  end  of  each  spacer  is 
of  skeleton  pyramid  or  dome  form,  and 
the  level  of  the  tray  is  above  the  plane 
defined  by  the  bottmn  of  the  crate. — 
736,837.  J.  M.  Allen. 

Chocolate  enrobing  machine 

A  water-jacketed  chocolate  container  is 
heated  electrically,  and  a  pre-set  tempera¬ 
ture  controller  interrupts  current  output. 
Thermostatically  controlled  circulation  of 
cold  water  through  the  jacket  counter¬ 
balances  the. effect  of  the  heating  means, 
to  prevent  Either  heat  transfer  to  the 
container  when  a  pre-determined  tem¬ 
perature  has  been  attained  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  has  been  interrupted. — 736,810. 
W.  D.  Meagher  et  al. 


Animal  feeds 

An  animal  feed  is  produced  by  mixing 
an  animal  food  composition  with  a  glu¬ 
tamic  acid  solution  from  which  glutamic 
acid  has  been  separated  and  which  is 
obtained  from  concentrated  Steffen’s 
filtrate  or  animal  or  vegetable  protein. — 
738,679.  International  Minerals  and 
Chemical  Corp. 

Grain  cleaner 

A  ^^in  cleaner  (for  dehusking  and 
polishing  grain)  includes  a  cylindrical 
casing,  a  rotor  with  attached  cleaning 
means  rotating  in  the  casing,  a  tangen¬ 
tial  socket  on  one  side  of  the  casing  to 
which  the  grain  is  delivered  through  a 
pipe  in  a  stream  of  gas  {e.g.  air),  an  tan¬ 
gential  socket  on  the  other  side  of  the 
casing  for  discharge  of  the  grain  into  a 
pipe,  and  a  thrower  wheel  inside  the  tan¬ 
gential  socket  on  the  discharge  side. — 
737,895.  M,  Muhlenbau  und  Industrie 
Ges. 

Cereal  roller  mills 

The  speed  of  the  feed  rolls  is  arranged 
to  respond  rapidly  to  any  variations  in 
the  feed  to  the  roller  mill  by  the  provision 
of  a  balance  plate  in  the  mill  feed  hopper, 
the  position  in  the  feed  of  which  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  head  of  stock  in  the  hopper, 
this  position  controlling  the  degree  or 
extent  of  restriction  of  fluid  flow  from 
the  delivery  sides  of  the  intermeshing 
points  of  the  sun  wheel  and  planet 
pinions  of  a  hydraulic  torque  converter 
between  a  power  shaft  and  a  driven  shaft 
of  the  machine. — 738,558.  Henry  Simon 
{Holdings),  Ltd. 

Pasteorisiiig  and  sterilbing  liquids 

A  method  of  pasteurising  or  sterilis¬ 
ing  liquids  in  metal  drums  includes  the 
steps  of  feeding  the  drums  into  a  tem¬ 
perature-raising  chamber,  halting  the 
feed  movement  before  the  drums  leave  the 
chamber,  rotating  the  drums  and  spray¬ 
ing  them  with  hot  water  or  steam  while 
the  feed  movement  is  halted,  and  continu¬ 
ing  the  feed  movement  to  discharge  the 
drums  from  the  chamber. — 738,274.  S.  /. 
Young. 

Pasteurishig  apparatus 

A  continuous  circulation  of  the  same 
quantity  of  cooling  water  in  a  cooling 
compartment  of  a  tunnel  apparatus  is 
effected  by  supplying  sprinklers  in  the 
roof  with  water  collected  from  the  floor. — 
740,870.  Bronswerk  N.  V. 

Handling  bottles 

A  machine  for  uncrating  bottles  in¬ 
cludes  a  conveyor  for  feeing  loaded 
crates  one  by  one  to  an  unloading  posi¬ 
tion,  a  stop  for  retaining  each  crate  in 
this  position,  and  a  bottle-removing 
mechanism  for  gripping  all  the  bottles 
individually,  lifting  them  as  a  group  from 
the  crate,  and  releasing  them  to  an  un¬ 
loading  table,  which  consists  of  co¬ 


operating  grid  members  movable  into  one 
position  to  allow  passage  of  the  grippiii| 
members  and  into  another  position  to 
support  the  bottles.  A  gripping  member 
includes,  in  a  tubular  housing,  a  tubular 
slide  biased  outwardly  from  the  housing 
by  a  spring  and  in  an  internal  guide  tube 
a  spring-loaded  plunger.  The  slide  car¬ 
ries  spring-gripping  fingers  for  holding  a 
bottle  neck,  which  fingers  are  opened  by 
a  downward  movement  of  the  plunger  for 
releasing  the  bottle.  The  machine  it 
claimed  to  be  specially  applicable  to  the 
cleaning  of  milk,  beer,  and  other  bottlei. 
— 740,244  and  740,245.  G.  Hopkins  and 
Sons.  Ltd. 

British  abstracts  are  published  by 
arrangement  with  the  Technical  Informa¬ 
tion  Co.,  owners  of  the  Patent  Abstract 
Journal. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  FOREIGN  PATENTS 
Coated  ccreato 

A  water-insoluble  coating  agent  it 
applied  to  cereal  granules,  which  are  then 
dusted  with  a  whitening  agent  such  u 
tricalcium  phosphate.  The  process  it 
repeated  to  obtain  white  granules.— 
Indian  50,079. 

Albumen  substitute 

A  substitute  for  albumens,  especially 
suitable  for  the  clarification  of  wines, 
consists  of  neutral  glue  (or  isinglass)  35%, 
lactose  powder  20-25%,  glucose  powder 
10%,  gum  arabic  or  cherry  gum  2%,  tar¬ 
taric  acid  5-10%,  dried  egg  white  10% 
and  vanilla  1%.  The  isinglass  is  clarified 
at  35-40”,  filtered,  cooled  and  solidified. 
The  ingredients  are  mixed  and  treated  in 
an  autoclave  at  50-55*  for  i*:-2  hr.  Thii 
treatment  is  repeated  for  a  number  of 
days  and  the  product  is  dried. — Spanish 
212.553- 

Foamable  ffN>d  products 

Qasein  is  subjected  to  an  ordinary  or 
slightly  elevated  temperature  for  at  kait 
one  day  in  the  presence  of  aqueous  cal¬ 
cium  hydroxide  or  magnesium  hydroxide 
for  hydrolysis.  Products  are  obtained 
containing  40%  polypeptides,  e.g.  »■ 
25%,  the  rest  being  unhydrolysed  {WO- 
tein.  They  can  be  whipped  to  a  stable 
foam  of  a  firmness  surpassing  that  of 
foam  from  white  of  egg.  The  foams  an 
suitable  for  bakery  and  confectionery 
purposes,  including  ice  cream,  nougat « 
sponge  cake.  Hydrolysis  is  accomplish 
by  the  use  of  enough  alkaline  earth 
hydroxide  to  give  a  pH  of  12,  ^dro- 
lysis  being  continued  until  the  pH  has 
decreased  to  9’5-io-5.  Hydrolysis  in  ^ 
stages  is  possible,  more  lime  being  added 
after  the  pH  falls  to  10.  As  starting 
materials,  pure  casein,  skim-milk  powder, 
or  the  same  products  after  short  pr^ 
liminary  hydrolysis  with  pepsin  aw 
hydrochloric  acid  can  be  used. — Datd 
76,842. 
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BRAND 


KOSHE 

At  the  special  request  of  manufacturers  of  Kosher 
products,  Advita  are  pleased  to  announce  that  they  are 
now  manufacturing  a  Kosher  monoglyceride,  which  has 
been  given  the  approval  and  seal  of  Beth  Din.  The 
monoglyceride  content  of  this  product  is  a  minimum  of 
37*5%,  as  compared  with  32*5%  for  normal  Glyceryl 
Monostearate.  The  Kosher  product  therefore  has  a 
proportion  of  increased  emulsifying  power.  Advita  feel 
certain  that  margarine  manufacturers  and  the  baking 
industry  will  welcome  this  addition  to  the  existing 
Admul  range  of  emulsifiers. 

Enquiries  are  invited  to  : — 

I  ADVITA  LTD.,  2,  KINGSCOTE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.4.  Tel.  Cen.  7474 
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ALFRED  DODMAN  &  CO.  LTD. 


By  op^'nimcnt  Telegrams:  “  Dodman.  King’s  Lynn.”  Telephones:  2720  &  2784  King’s  Lynn.  ^  appeintmm 

to  Her  Majetty 

Engineers.  HIGHGATE  WORKS,  KING'S  LYNN 

Manufacturers  of  Canning  Machinery. 

I - including: - 


to  Her  Maleetf 
Queen  EllzaieOil. 
Engineers, 


PEA  VINERS 
PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  SOAKING  TANKS 
DUO  WASHERS 
ROD  WASHERS 
SLAT  WASHERS 
INSPECTION  TABLES 
BLANCHERS 
PEA  BREAKERS 
RETORTS  AND  BASKETS 


STEAM  CRANES 
COOLING  ■  TANKS 
MACEDOINE  MIXERS 
BUCKET  ELEVATORS 
PULPING  MACHINES 
SLICING  MACHINES 
HAND  PACK  FILLERS 
CHERRY  STEMMERS 
CHERRY  DECLUSTERERS 
VEGETABLE  PEELING  MACHINES 


Boilers  also  supplied  to  the  Canning  Industry 

LONDON  OFFICE:  49  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2  •  Telephones:  Royal  1759  A  1750 


I  warmly 


recommend 


1  Sun  Rays 
.  '  against 

'  Bacteria 


Direct  exposure  to  short  wave  Ultra- 
Violet  Rays  completely  destroys 
bacteria,  moulds  and  viruses,  giving 
complete  protection  against  in¬ 
fection.  Hanovia  make  a  range  of 
Ultra-Violet  equipment  designed  for 
sterilization  of  washing  and  special 
process  waters,  and  for  preventing 
contamination  of  products  by  air¬ 
borne  bacteria  or  moulds  on  con¬ 
veyor  belts,  etc.  The  Hanovia  Water 
Sterilizer  supplies  bacteria-free  water 
up  to  several  thousand  gallons  per 
hour  without  altering  the  taste  or 
mineral  content.  There  is  also  a 
range  of  Hanovia  bactericidal  lamps 
for  the  disinfection  of  air,  made  to 
suit  various  requirements. 

Write  for  full  details  to  : 


Hanovia 


SLOUGH 


BUCKS 


Specialists  in  ultra-violet  ray  equipment 

Ot  11 
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Do  you  REALLY  need  a 
yashmak  to  remind  you  that  the 
firm  to  contact  for  wirecloth  is  UNITED  WIRE? 
The  prospect  is  delightful,  we  know,  but  it’s  far  easier 
to  make  a  permanent  mental  note  that  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  wirecloth  are  UNITED  WIRE. 
Deliveries  can  be  made  from  stock  for  all  normal 
qualities  and  meshes,  but  we  can  produce  wirecloth 
to  any  specification  from  I — 400  mesh. 

Write  today  for  full  details. 


THE  UNITED  WIREWORKS  LTD  GRANTON  EDINBURGH  5 

Tainram*  *  CabiM:  SCOTIA.  EDINBURGH.  TELEX.  Ptiona;  GRANTON  B324S 


Edible  Oils  and  Fats 

AND  ALLIED  MATERIALS 

For  the  Manufacture 
and  Preparation  of  Food 

S.  BRAMWELL  &  CO.,  LTD. 


4  BROAD  STREET  PLACE 
LONDON,  E.C.2 
LONDON  WALL  5901 


FOUNDED  1875 


PRODUCE  EXCHANGE 
MANCHESTER,  4 
BLACKFRL4RS  6311 


Stmnless  Steel  Steam  Pan  with  welded 
Jacket.  Worm  and  quadrant  tilting  also 
bottom  outlet. 


STEAM  PANS 


WITH  A 


WORLD  REPUT ATIO 


CONSULT 


BRIERLEY,  COLLIER  &  HARTLEY,!^ 

BORO  WORKS.  ROCHDALE.  Telephone  411 
LONDON  OFFICE: 

SUNRIDGE,  RUDEN  WAY.  EPSOM  DOfK 
SURREY 

Telephone:  Burgh  Heath  2749 


Esublithed  1835 


LARGEST  JAM  AND  CONFECTIO 
MACHINISTS  IN  THE  TRADE 


1 
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METAL  DETECTOR 


X^-e-ni'o'nis 


DENTOIITE 

+  SvI  f-Sti>rilisittfi  + 

EMULSION  PAINT 

cti 

/cUtycC  C/yL  W(yi/cC 


The  LOMA  METAL  DETECTOR  has 
been  designed  for  detecting  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  either  ferrous  or  non-ferrous 
metal  in  any  non-metal  lie  material  and 
it  can  be  arranged  to  stop  the  con¬ 
veyor,  mark  or  reject  contaminated 
material.  It  can  be  applied  to  most 
products  where  the  pack  is  non- 
metallic,  otherwise  detection  can  be 
arranged  prior  to  the  packing  stage. 


?W  ■  'N,  .v»  ■ 


The  LOMA  METAL  DETECTOR  it  ideally  suited 
to  the  food  industry  and  the  above  illustration  shows 
a  variety  of  nationally  known  food  products  on  which 
it  it  being  used.  From  the  variation  of  shape  and 
volume  it  will  be  teen  that  the  “  detecting  head  '*  can 
be  designed  to  fit  requirements. 

HOP  47VS  . 


LOIMA 

METAL  DETECTORS 

L  I  M  I  T  E  D 

■JV  Union  St.  Southw*rW,  London,  S.E 


We  would  like  Dentolite  Finish, 
but  for  this  job  it  need  not  be 
seiUsteriiising. " 

This  is  typical  of  many  requests  received  by  us  and 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding 
brought  about  by  the  very  success  of  DENTOLITE 
as  a  germicidal  and  fungicidal  finish. 

Actually,  DENTOLITE  ia  the  best  quality  P.V.A. 
Emulsion  Paint  it  is  possible  to  produce.  It  is  non- 
poisonous,  free  from  odour,  scrubbable  and  dries 
with  a  beautiful  satin  sheen.  ONE  CX)AT  OVER 
ANY  SIMILAR  COLOUR  GIVES  FIRST- 
CLASS  OBLITERATION. 

DENTOLITE’S  special  self-sterilising  properties 
are  due  to  the  unique  method  of  manufacture 
(World  Patents  applied  for)  which  confers  on  it 
the  properties  of  permanently  resisting  disease- 
producing  germs  and  mould,  making  it  the 
PERFECT  HYGIENIC  WASHABLE  WALL 
FINISH. 

DENTOLITE  is  available  in  thirty  attractive  pastel 
shades  AND  COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EMULSION  PAINT. 

Shads  cards,  schntific  rsports.  tmchnical  fitsraturs. 
stc..  will  b«  gladly  sent  on  rsquost. 


Manufactored  by  the  maken  of 

DENTONAMEL 


T^ADt  MAAK 


DENTON  EDWARDS  PAINTS 

LIMITED 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  for  oser  lf>(T  scars 
ABBEY  ROAD  BARKING  •  ESSEX 

Telephone  Rippleway  3871  (10  lines) 
Telegrams :  EDLACA,  BARKING 
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MOISTURE  UOXTENT 


iii, 


O 


^^N.P.i^ 


MOISTURE  METER 

For  rapid  and  accurate  determination  of 
moutnre  in  most  solid  foods.  The  meter  may 
be  calibrated  for  a  direct  reading  in  one  sub* 
stance,  or  supplied  with  charts  and  arbitrary 
scale  for  various  substances,  including: 

BARLEY  •  MALT  •  OATFEED  •  GROATS 
SPLIT  PEAS  •  TEA  •  LENTILS,  etc.,  etc. 


I'hah 

bke  less 
I'han 


mm. 


Write  for 
Leoael  BIOS 


BALDWIN  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY  LTD.  DARTFORD  KENT 


Telophooe:  Dartford  2948  (3  Unco) 


WILLIAM  BRYAN  LtD 

Jjoh.  finest  Quality 


^  PEPPER  &  SPICES  ^ 

MACE,  NUTMEGS,  GINGER,  CINNAMON,  ETC. 


HERBS 

VEGETABLE  EXTRACT 


KIBBLED  ONIONS 

ONION  POWDER 


Send  your  enquiries  to: 


3  LOVAT  LANE 

EASTCHEAP,  LONDON.  E.C.3 

TELEPHONE  NO.:  MAN  1457.  TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS:  VOLTZINE,  BILCATE,  LONDON 
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is  on  the  edge 


For 

LABELS 

CARTONS 

WRAPPERS 


The  "Codedge”  machine  pro¬ 
vides  the  most  rapid  and  efficient 
method  of  coding  your  products. 
Capacity  in  excess  of  2,000  labels 
per  minute,  ensures  negligible 
labour  costs.  Let  us  code  one 
or  two  packs  of  your  labels  and 
send  you  full  details. 


Please  write  or  telephone: 


l>  i:  R I  0  RATI  \  0 
MA(III\K  CO. 


OHAnON  WALL  •  LONDON  •  E.C.I  Telephono:  CHAncery  3-tl  J 


PALLETS  &  STILLAGES 


”  This  stillage  Is 

used  extensively 
by  food  manufacturers. 


Pallets  of 
all  types — flat, 
post,  box,  rigid  or 
collapsible 


We  would  like  to  help  you 
with  your  pallet  and  stillage  problems. 
All  work  is  carried  out  in  our  own 
Works  —  either  to  your  specification 
or  we  will  gladly  make  suggestions  and 
design  to  suit  particular  requirements. 

Repair  work  is  also  undertaken. 


For  further  particulars — ask  for  our 
Representive  to  call. 


STAR  WELDING  CO 


HARLESTON  STR  EET,  S  HEF  F I  El  D 
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COMPLETELY  NEW  DESIGN 


Unique  controls  featuring  improvements  previously  unknown  in  writing  machine 
development: 

•  Five  interchangeable  carriage  widths  •  adjustable  quick-feed  paper  injector  •  automatic  margin 

setting  and  clearing  •  92-character  keyboard  •  choice  of  type  styles  •  key-set  tabulatof 


T^.( 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


)LTD 


30  NEW  BRIDGE  8T.,  LONDON,  £.C>* 
Te/ephonex  CITy  1107 
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.  .  .  making  fast 

at  Vauxhall .  . 

We  are  proud  to  announce 
that  we  are  now  installed  in  our 
new  premises  at 

THK  PACKACJIKCi  TAPE  CEIVTRE, 
VAUXHALL  BRIDGE, 
LOIVDON,  S.E.ll 

T^lmphonet  RELiance  7699  (19  linmm) 

Conveniently  situated  in  the  heart  of  London  we 
shall  be  able  to  offer  even  greater  facilities  to  our 
customers.  Our  story  of  nearly  50  years  trading 
is  one  of  steady  growth  and  even  the  total  destruc¬ 
tion  of  our  premises  during  the  war  did  not  check 
our  progress.  Now  we  can  justly  claim  that  the  first 
name  in  tape  is  the  last  word  in  tape . .  COSHERON. 

^OshctOit  Tapes 

JOHN  COSHERON  *  CO,  LTO.,  LONOOl 
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Beyond 
^  ^Question  •  • 

^ansomes 

T.4  &  T.E. 
Tractors 

. . .  are  the  Answer! 


the  most  efficient  and  useful  tractors 
of  their  types  in  existence  -  should  be, 
coming  as  they  do  from  the  pioneers 
of  Electric  Trucks,  Forklifts  and 
Crane  Trucks  in  the  U.K.  There  is  a 
RansomesTruck, Tractor  or  Forklifl 
for  every  goods  handling  purpose. 
Ask  for  a  Technical  Representative 
to  call  and  discuss  your  problem— or 
write  for  catalogues. 


IINSOMES  SIMS  k  JEFFERIES,  LTO 

ORWELL  WORKS  IPSWICH 

Telephone:  IPSWICH  2201  (6  lines) 
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Further  Information  will  gladly  be  supplied  by ; 

MAY  *  BAKER  LTD  •  DAGENHAM  •  ENGLAND  •  ILFord  3060  •  EXTENSION  31* 
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TXJRATAX'  MIX€RS 

provide  the  best  results 

Following  a  well-proved  principle  of  Mixing  and  Beating 
DURATAX  Cake  Mixers  are  unsurpassed  for  reliability. 
Well  designed  and  of  great  constructional  strength,  each 
machine  is  GUARANTEED  for  THREE  YEARS,  against 
faulty  material  and  workmanship. 


10  Quart  £77 

IS  Quart  £99 

20  Quart  £140 

30  Quart  £182 

60  Quart  £259 

80  Quart  ..  ..  £342 

You  invest  when  you  buy 

rM  ID  ATA  V 


The  DURATAX  complete 
with  Cake  Beater,  Wire 
Whisk  and  Dough  Hook 
costs  considerably  less  than 
other  makes.  Compare  our 
prices  Additional  attach- 
menu  may  be  operated. 


LEADING  IN 

QUALITY— DURABILITY— SERVia 

CHEAPEST  TO  PURCHASE 
AHD  MAINTAIH 


if  Send  for  illustrated  Leaflet 


JOHN  HUNT  (BOLTON)  ITD 

ALMA  WORKS  •  RASBOTTOM  STREET  •  BOLTON  •  ENGLAND 

Telephone:  Bolton  5831-2  Telegrams:  Hunt  5831  Bohan 


through  to  the  final  product  g 


EMBANOX 

trmde  momrk 

BUTYLATED  HYDROXYAlSiSOLE  (BHA) 


m  Nuw  M  krmmd  Pruiuet 


Oils  and  fats 
stay  fresh  longer 


Rancidity,  and  other  signs  of  deterioratka 
caused  by  exposure  to  light  and  air,  can  be 
easily  inhibited  in  a  wide  range  of  foodstufi 
by  the  use  of  ‘Embanox’. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  product’s  maio 
properties : — 

if  non-toxic  Ar  has  little  effect  on  colo«, 
flavour,  or  odour  of  goods  it  very  soluble  h 
fats  (up  to  30  per  cent  in  lard)  it  easSj 
incorporated  it  effective  at  extremely  lev 
concentrations  ir  effect  persists  throoik 
baking  and  frying,  so  that  final  products  an 
protected. 


The  use  of  BHA  as  a  food  additive  is  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada.  Under 
existing  U.K.  food  regulations,  it  may  not  be 
included  in  food  for  human  consumption 
within  the  U.K.  Recommendations  for  its 
approval  have,  however,  been  mude  by  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Food  Standards  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  these  are  given  in  H.M.  Stationery 
Office  Publication  (I9S4),  “Food  Standards 
Committee  Report  on  Antioxidants:  Revised 
Recommendations  relating  to  the  use  of 
Antioxidants  in  Foods”. 


...ana 


S¥EEL 


Tailor-made  plant  and  equipment  in 
stainless  steel  calls  for  craftsmanship 
and  knowledge  far  beyond  the  usual. 

Giusti  craftsmanship  is  hard  won  over  . 
many  years  of  experience — it  is  ready 
to  serve  you  with  the  quality  of  work 
you  need. 

Quotations  without  obUgation. 


A  2,000  aalton  Stainitss  Sitil 
Storagt  VesttI — Imilt  by  Giusti. 
Its  lau  of  cUanint,  crtvic*  frt* 


i’tttnor  and  sturdy  construction 
art  q^iitits  long  associatod 
toith  Giusti  vossols. 


Plant  &  Equipment  Engineers  to  the  Chemical  and  Food  Industries 

T.  Giusti  &  Son  Ltd.  Belle  Isle  Works,  210/212  York  Way,  Kings  Cross,  N.7.  Telephone:  NORth  5021 
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"WETTER!”  electric 
MEAT-CCTTINO  RANDS'AWS 

for  dealing  with  frozen  meat,  bones,  etc.  •  Indispensable  to  Sausage 
Factories  and  Meat  Salesmen, 

SAUSAGE-MAKING  MACHINES  A  SPECIALITY 


MINCERS  AND  BOWL  CUTTERS 
SAUSAGE  FILLERS  AND  LINKERS 
MEAT  MIXING  AND  DICING  MACHINES 
MEAT-CUTTING  BANDSAWS 
SAUSAGE  SKIN  SPOOLERS 
DRIPPING  AND  LARD  FILLERS 
MEAT  COOKING  PLANT  AND  TROUGHS 

Write  for  Illustrated  Folder — 


Made  in  3  sizes. 


J.  C.  WETTER  &  Co.  I.td. 


23  MIDDLE  STREET,  WEST  SMITHFIELD,  LONDON,  E.C  I 


Phone:  MONarch  8936-7-8 


PROTEQIYE 

PAPERS 

AND 

LINERS 

FOR  BULK  PACKAGING 
AND  PROCESSING  FOODS 
MULTI  WALL  BAGS 
PAPER  SHAVINGS 


W.  K.  THOMAS  &  COMPANY 

27  JOHN  ADAM  STREET,  ADELPHI,  W.C.2 

Sp0ciall$tt  In  British  and  hnpertad  Popart . 


THEJACKSON-CRDCKAH 


★  Writ*  for 

ilhutraud  UafUt 

LARCf  OUTPUT.  Uten  con¬ 
firm  that  the  Jackson  -  Crockatt 
Granulator  has  an  output  four  to 
five  times  greater  than  any  other. 

ROBUST  B  DURABLE.  Supplied 
with  Stainless  Steel  parts  where  in 
conuct  with  the  material  being 
granulated.  Long  life  of  the  mesh 
is  guaranteed. 


for  moist  or  sticky  powders 
^orior  to  tabletin^  etc^ 


aUlET  IN  OPERATION.  All 

gearing  is  enclosed  in  oil  bath— no 
neaM  nipples  or  other  external 
lubrication  required. 
EFFICIENT.  DEPENDABLE, 
EASILY  CLEANED.  AU  parts 
working  on  the  material  being 
granulated  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
dismantled  for  thorough  washing 
without  use  of  sparmers. 


Talephane:  Trafalgar  6204-5 


Talagramt:  Flytack  Rand.,  London. 


Alto  Filling  Mochinet,  Gronulotort  for  dry  mourialt,  and  Lidding  Machinot. 

J.  G.  JACKSON  &  CROCKAH  LTD. 

NITSHILL  ROAD,  THORNLIEBANK,  GLASGOW 

Td.:  GIFfnock  391  Grams:  "JAKCRO  THORNLIEBANK* 


CHOCOLATE  A^D 
COMFECTIOXERY 


by  C.  TREVOR  WILLIAMS 


Demy  8vo. 


239  pages. 


Illustrated. 


25s.  net. 


Postage:  Is.  Home,  Is.  Abroad. 


This  treatise  has  been  prepared  as  an  up*to-date  textbook  for  technical 
students  undertaking  courses  in  chocolate  and  confectionery  production, 
as  a  reference  for  personnel  already  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  as  a 
broad  survey  for  interested  plant  engineers. 

Contents  include :  A  Brief  History  of  Confectionery  throughout  the  Ages.  Sugars.  Scientific 
Control.  Colloids.  Raw  Materials.  Chocolate  and  Confectionery  Plant.  Hard  Sugar  Goods. 
Chocolate.  Toffees.  Caramels  and  Fudge.  Nougat  and  Marshmallow.  Dragees.  Lozenges 
and  Cream  Paste.  Fondant.  Pastilles.  [Gums  and  Jellies.  Marzipan.  Fortified  Confectionery, 

Candied  Fruits.  Factory  Organisation.  Research.  Index. 

Obtainable  through  your  usual  bookseller. 

LEONARD  HILL  [BOOKS]  LIMITED,  STRATFORD  HOUSE,  EDEN  ST.,  LONDON,  N.W.  1 
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Manufacturers  of  Crude  Degummed 


SOYA  BEAN  OIL 


For  prices  and  particulars  apply  to 


Telephone  A  VEnue  4971 


ABIX 

ANGLE 


NOW  IN  A 
RANGE  OF  3  SIZES 

DELIVERY  FROM  STOCK 


ABIX  ANGLE 

WAS  USED  TO  MAKE 


SENIOR  UNIVERSAL  JUN 
rxli'  2i'Kl*'  l*'i 

ABIX  ANGLE  manufactured  from 
14  G  Steel.  Phosphate  and  stove- 
enamelled  frey.  In  packets  of 
100  ft.  with  72  sheradised  nuts 
and  bolts.  The  junior  size  con¬ 
tains  20  gusset  plates  and  60 
nuts  and  bolts. 


Illllll 


ABIX 


CYCLE  STAND 


TO  SUIT  EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 

ABIX  Cycl*  Sund*  ar«  coit- 
structad  of  >t««l  throughout, 
ttov*  tnamallad  grton.  Roof 
thMting  it  normally  of  gai- 
vaniiad  corrugattd  ihaota. 
If  raquirad,  ahtoting  can  b« 
ba  suppliad  in  Aluminium, 
Aabastoa,  or  Robartson 
Protactad  Matal. 

THERE  ARE  26  DIF¬ 
FERENT  TYPES  FRON 
WHICH  TO  CHOOSE 

CYCLE  STAND  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS  FOR  OVER 
A  QUARTER  OF  A 
CENTURY, 


ORDER  A  TRIAL  100  ft.  PACK  TO-DAY  I  I  CENTURY,  "j” 

- Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to - 

(METAL  INDUSTRIES)  LIMITED 


ABIX 


'^Nna:  Battenaa  86M7 


FACTORY  lOUIPMINT  SPfCIALISTS 


TAYBRIDGE  HOUSE  •  TAYBRIDGE  ROAD  •  BATTERSEA  •  LONDON  •  S.W,II 


'Croma:  Abix,  Batt,  London 
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GRINDING  MILLS 


:t&INLESS  steel 


TRANSPORTER  TANKS 

We  manufacture  all  types  of 
Food  Handling  Equipment 
in  Stainless  Steel 

Specialists  in  Fabricated  Metal  Work  in 

STAINLESS  STEEL.  MONEL  METAL,  COPPER  AND  ALUMINIUM 


LONDON: 

7  GrMvcnor  Gdnt.,  S. W.  I 
Phone:  VICTORIA  1977/8 


^ssofMirl)  iilctal 

JO  ST  ANDKE  w's’*  SQUAp'e  GLASGOW,  Cl 


Phone:  BELL  2004/6  Grom*:  “STAINLESS.  GLASGOW" 


Mills  for  the  reduction 
of  ell  types  of  materiels 
in  food  manufacture. 
Illustrated  is  our  No.  3 
size  Impact  Grinder 
complete  with  feeder 
and  suitable  for  grind- 
inf  all  types  of  dry 
materials  such  as  sugar, 
cereals,  roots,  spices, 
etc.,  to  a  fine  powder. 
These  mills  are  available 
In  five  sizes  to  deal  with 
capacities  of  from  a  few 
cwts.  to  7  or  8  tons 
per  hour. 


W.  S.  BARRON  &  SON,  LIMITED 


GLOUCESTER 


. . .  particularly  true  In  the  food  manufacturing  industry  where  even  the  smallest 
amount  of  dust  can  spoil  a  large  batch  of  the  product. 

The  increasing  insistence  on  spotless  conditions  in  food  processing  works,  demands 
close  control  of  dust  at  all  sources  at  which  it  might  arise.  • 

This  calls  for  specialised  knowledge  in  the  design  of  extract  hoods  and  systems,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  extraaion  of  too  much  air,  with  consequent  heat  loss  in 
winter.  It  also  requires  the  efficient  collection  of  the  dust  at  the  end  of  the 
system  to  prevent  any  nuisance  to  the  neighbouring  locality. 

Tilghman’s  Dust  Collectors  can  be  designed  to  operate  continuously  and  fully 
automatically,  thus  eliminating  the  human  element  as  far  as  possible,  and 
giving  efficiencies  of  well  over  99%. 

If  you  have  any  problems  in  this  direction,  please  conuct  us  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  place  our  many  years  experience  at  your  disposal. 


WJO  ^ _ 


DUST  A 
FUME 
CONTROL 
DIVISION 


BROADHEATH  •  ALTRINCHAM 

ALTRINCHAM  4U2/7 

LONDON  OFFICE:  I  CHESTER  STREET.  S.W.I. 

AGtCNTS: 

■Mteadi:  R.  4.  RlsliirSsia  A  Sees  LM..  Ceinrelel  Reed,  RineiaglMHi.  1. 
•aattaad:  Mkerdie  LM.,  110  Haeemr  ORaat,  EOMbergli.  OaMeeiae  37Sf 
NORTNCRN  IRELAND  W.E.  Slawart,  It  tesMs  Mate,  RELrAOT 


CHESHIRE 


Sloan*  0651 
MMNMl  mi 


NIPA  LABORATORIES  LTD.  TREFOREST  INDUSTRIAL  ESTATE  Nr.  CARDIFF 

.JO'S  P.  SAML.'EISON  S.  CO.  ROMAN  WALL  HOUSE.  I  CRUTCHED  FRIARS.  LONDON.  EC  3 


The  two  rcpresenuuves  of  Alkyl  GalUtes 
exteosively  tested  by  famous  research 
workers  and  finally  accepted  as  the  most  reliable 
and  harmless  Antioxidants. 

Uniform  and  dependable  purity. 

Specified  in  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Codex 
1949  edition.  * 


Officially  ap^ved  by  iht  auhorilles  bi  the  US.A.,  Canada,  Norway 
andSwedtm  as  ANTIOXIDANTS  FOR  EDIBLE  FATS  AND  OILS. 
Write  for  further  particulars. 
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Featuring 


Accuracy 

Reliability 

Flexibility 

Ease  of 
Operation 


even  improves 
flavour 
when  butter 
is  used 


The  Allte  Loose  Powder 
Filling  Machine 


ALITE  MACHINES  LTD 


Manufacturers  of  Filling,  Sifting  and  Mixing  Machines 

PIXMORE  AVENUE  •  LETCHWORTH 
HERTS 


Telephone:  Letchworth  96 S -6 


ARE  YOU 
FULLY 
EQUIPPED 

??>?  I 


The  First  Aid 
Outfit  illustrated 
is  in  accordance 
with  S.R.  &  O. 
1938,  No.  486 
(Standard  outfit 
B)  for  concerns  in 
which  mechanical 
power  is  used,  and 
in  which  the 
number  of  persons 
employed  exceeds 
ten  but  does  not 
exceed  fifty. 

Price:  A182W — 
42 16  each,  com¬ 
plete;  carriage 
paid. 


CANNING  TOWN  GLASS  WORKS  LTD. 
30-34  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  E.C. 

Ttitphcnt:  CENTRAL  5342-5  Teltgrams:  DRYAD,  LUD,  LONDOi 

WORKS:  CANNINQ  TOWN,  E.lt  and  QUCENSROROUaH.  KEM 


.JO 


INVEST  IN  THE  BEST! 


NEW  WAY 


designed  primarily  for  can  labelling 

For  all  round  labelling  of  cylindrical  containers  p  _Wb 

Special  models  for  those  fitted  to  take  handles. 

Speedily  adjusted  without  tools  to  any  size  N. 

Transportable  and  usable  in  confined  spaces — all 

Equally  suitable  long  or  short  runs. 

Maximum  output  up  to  400  per  minute  in  the 
medium  size  range. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  HALF  A  CENTURY  IS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

PURDY  MACHINERY  CO.  LTD. 

'PboHt  fb"  'Grams:  ASSOCIATED  WITH  FARROW  *  JACKSON  LTD.  ROYtf/  8401 

41-42  PRESCOT  STREET,  LONDON,  E.l 


Atlas  sifters  and  Mixers 


The  well-known  efficiency  and  economy  of 
the  Atlas  Mixer  is  the  outcome  of  many  years 
of  research  and  practical  experience  of  mixing 
problems. 

Worthy  of  the  highest  traditions  of  Porteus 
design  and  craftsmanship,  the  Atlas  Sifter  and 
Mixer  can  mean  better  processing  for  your 
products. 

May  we  send  you  a  catalogue  or  give  you  expen 
advice  on  any  mixing  problem. 


POk 

^^^Kusme  fu 
''°woiKs  m 


QEORGE  porteus  and  sons  (LEEDS)  LIMITED,  Provender  Milling  Machinery  LEEDS  BRIDGE  WORKS  •  LEEDS  10 

_ _ _ ,  Gf  123 
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strength 

with 

Sensitivity 


The  Howard  M  Type  Rotary  Pump  is  robustly  ” 

deigned  for  continuous  operation  under  the  severest 
ctnditions.  It’s  strong  and  powerful  in  dealing  with  . 

thick  and  viscous  liquids,  yet  its  superior  streamline 
action  also  enables  it  to  handle  even  the  most  delicate 
liquids  without  the  slightest  degree  of  agitation.  All  kinds  of 
edible  fluids,  thin  or  highly  viscous  liquids  and  the  most 
delicate  of  chemicals  can  be  pumped  with  case. 

Operating  and  maintenance  costs  arc  low  and  the 
pump  can  be  steam  jacketed  for  heating  if  required. 

Howard 

PNEUMATIC  ENGINEERING  CO.  LTD., 

FORT  ROAD  •  EASTBOURNE  •  SUSSEX 
T#l«>:tASTBOURNE  1179  ’  TtUgrams  if  CaiUs  :  HOyfUATiC 


Please  write  for  our  very  informative 
and  well  illustrated  brochure. 


There  are  7  sizes  of  Howard 
M  type  Rotary  Pump  for  duties  from 
/50  to  20,000  gallons  per  hour, 
for  heads  up  to  200 ft. 


PERFORATED  METAL 


Accurately  p)erforated  and  extremely  durable,  *  Harco  * 
Perforated  Metal  is  produced  in  most  metals  for  any 
grading,  screening  or  sorting  requirement.  A  wide 
range  of  plain,  embossed  and  ornamental  patterns  is 
available. 


Send  for  Catalogue  No.  PMA  926 


Telephone :  GREcnwich  3232  (22  lines) 

G.  A.  HARVEY  &  CO.  (LONDON)  LTD.,  Woolv/lch  Road,  London,  S.E.7 
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evil 


KEEP  YOUR  FACTORY 
CLEAN  BY  IMMEDIATE 
INCINERATION  OF 
ALL  DIRT  AND 
WASTE  MATERIAL 

We  can  supply 
Incinerator  Plant 
to  meet  all 
requirements 


INCINERATOR  COMPANY  LTD 

BELGRAVIA  CHAMBERS,  72  VICTORIA  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W,I 


WeK 


THE  world's  best  EDIBLE  EMULSION 
FOR  BREAD  &  CAKE  PUVNT  TIN  GREASING 


LONDON  OIL  CORPORATION  LTD 


CAMBER  WORKS 


CAMBERWELL  GROVE 


LONDON  •  S.E.5 


Highly  accurate 

YET  LOW  IN  COST 


TEM-CON 

The  Electronic  System  of 

TEMPERATURE 

AND  HUMIDITY 

CONTROL 


Sole  Manufaclurers  and  Paienieet: 

P.A.M.  LTD  •  MERROW  •  GUILDFORD  •  SURREY^ 

One  of  the  group  of  Companies  associated  with  f 
the  Southern  Areas  Electric  Corporation  Ltd. 


THE  CHEMICAL 

SEIVSES 

by  R.  W.  Moncricff 

Demy  8vo.  vii+538  pages  25s.  net. 
Postage:  Is.  3d.  home.  Is.  2d.  abroad 

Contents  include:  The  Chemical  Senses.  Their 
Part  in  Life.  Structure  of  the  Chemical  Sense 
Organs  and  their  Connections.  Sensation. 
Olfaction.  Gustation.  The  Common  Chemical 
Sense.  Chemical  Sensibility  in  Lower  Animals. 
Classification  of  Odours.  Chemical  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Odour.  Taste  and  Constitution. 
Physical  Properties  of  Odorous  Materials. 
Theories  of  Odour.  Perfumes  and  Essences. 
Flavour  and  Food.  Glossary.  Bibliography. 
Author  Index.  Subject  Index. 

obtainable  through  your  bookseller. 

LEONARD  HILL  [BOOKSl  LIMITED 

mtATFORD  HOUSE,  EDEN  STREET,  LONDON,  N.W.I. 
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Speed  your  output  with  this  ALBRO  4-head  semi-automatic 
Vacuum  Filler — it  Alls  sauces,  essences,  cordials,  squashes,  olive  oil 
and  other  liquids  at  a  rate  of  80 — 200  dozen  per  hour,  depending  on 
bottle  size  and  nature  of  product.  Filling  is  fast,  accurate  and 
completely  free  from  spill,  drip  or  mess.  Damaged  bottles  are 
automatically  rejected. 

Machines  for  handling  squashes  are  fitted  with  a  vacuum- 
operated  agitator  in  the  filler  tank. 

Ask  for  further  details  of  these  simple,  valveless  fillers  or,  better 
still,  a  demonstration. 


ALBRO  Filling  Machines 


for  Liquids,  Powders  and  Pastes 


ALBRO  FILLERS  &  ENGINEERING  CO.  LTD.,  WHARF  ROAD.  PONDERS  END,  MIDDX.  Tel.:  Howard  2622  Grams:  Albromach,  Enfield 


See  ALBRO  for  Fillers  &  Cappers 


PAXMANS  have  been  building 
ROTARY  VACUUM  FILTERS 
K  for  over  twenty  years 


THE  SERVICE  THEY  OFFER  INCLUDES 

•  Free  filtration  tests  in  a  well-equipped 
laboratory  where  you  can  witness  results. 

•  Hire  service  of  10  sq.  ft.  Filter  Units 
as  illustrated,  complete,  ready,  to  con¬ 
nect  up  to  your  electricity  supply. 

•  Rotary  Vacuum  Filters  with  scraper  or 
string  discharge  also  Pre-Coat  Filters. 

•  Data  and  experience  accumulated  over 
twenty  years  enable  you  to  get  the  best 
possible  advice  on  your  filtration 
problems. 


PAPER  •  COAL  •  CEMENT  •  WHITING  •  STARCH 
LIME  •  CALCIUM  CARBONATE  •  SEWAGE 
FERTILISERS  •  CAUSTIC  LIME  •  PENICILLIN  and 
various  PIGMENTS  ara  a  few  of  the  many  products 
dealt  with  by  PAXMAN  FILTERS 


DAVEY,. PAXMAN  &  CO.  LTD  *  COLCHESTER  '  ENGLAND 


TELEPHONE  8181 


TELEGRAMS  PAXMAN,  COLCHESTER 


BCkLIHCHAH  &  STANLtt  L* 


\/327 


PYPEKOVER 

a  quicker,  cheaper,  better  way  to 
protect  thermally  insulated  and 
other  pipes 

JUST  ZIP  IT  ON  AND  OFF 


A(«nu:  ORTHOS  INDUSTRIAL  TRADING  CO., 
I,  N«wMt«  StrMt,  Nawcastla-on-Tyna. 


INSTRUMENTS 


Two  important  additions  are  now  incorporated  in 
this  instrument,  and  can  be  fitted  if  required  : 

(a)  By  means  of  an  additional  optical  system  the 
range  of  the  instrument  can  be  increased  to 
cover  sugar  percentage  between  0 — 90%. 

(b)  A  temperature  control  can  be  provided  for 
the  liquid  under  test,  or  a  continuous  flow 
cell  if  required. 

Full  particulars  from  the  makers: 

ttciUngham  &  Stanley  Ltd. 

DEPT.  FM,  71  HORNSEY  RISE,  LONDON.  N.l» 
PHONE:  ARCHWAY  2270 


"$«//>  BRAKB" 

STAINLESS  STEEL 
WIRE  GAUZE 
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Projection  Retraetometer 

for  laim,  mofosset,  malt  extracts,  and 
othor  difficult  substances. 


CX 


in  your  food  products  •  •  •  sift  them  with 


ky  BEGG,  COUSLAND  &  CO.,  LTD. 

SPRINCFIELD  WIRE  WORKS,  GLASGOW,  S.L 


fc^u^?ns> 


c/ce^^Pt^ 


Two-Roller  Drier  for  Cereals  Preparations 

Vacuum  Drying  Equipment 

for  tfie  Food  and  Confectionary  Industries 
and  allied  trades 


PASSBURG-BLOCK-HAAS  GMBH 
REMSCHEID-LENNEP  (Germany) 


This  new  pacantad  davalopmant  for 
cevaring  pipai  and  ducts  consists  of  Poty- 
Vinyl  Chloride  Shaat  with  a  longitudinal 
“  Flaxigrip"  air-  and  water-tight  fastener. 

Pypakovar  is  the  ideal  hygienic 
covering  for  all  pipes  and  ducts.  It  does 
not  ret  or  harden  and  is  suitaUe  for  tam- 
paraturas  from  -60°F  to  +200°F.  Water 
cannot  penetrate  to  the  pipe  or  lagging 
even  when  pipes  are  washed  or  hosed. 
Pypakovar  is  non-inflammable  and  grill  not 
support  combustion.  Supplied  in  many 
colours  for  identification.  Pypakovar  is 
cleaner,  cheaper  and  easier  to  flt  than  the 
usual  canvas  and  paint  covering  and  in 
addition  can  be  removed  and  re-used. 
JUST  ZIP  IT  ON  AND  OFF 

A  clean,  easily  washed,  water,  oil 
and  greaseproof  surface  for  pipes  and 
ducts. 


LOCKS  IN  PLACE 


SAMPLE  LENGTH 

with  technical  detatt 
and  prices  on  request. 


Sol.  Licensees —  VICKERYS  LIMITED 

4  LAMBETH  PALACE  ROAD,  LONDON.  S.EI 


TaiepfMne:  WATarloo  7041-2 


EMMELLED  CHEMICAL  PLANT 

1^ClaVk4C!; 

Wolverhampl'on 
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The  Facts  are . 

HUMIDITY  €0]^TR0L 


•  LOWER  CAPITAL  COST 


•  LOWER  MAINTENANCE 


•  LOWER  RUNNING  COST 


•  GREATER  RELIABILITY 


•  GREATER  DRYING 


AIR  DRYING  &  CONDITIONING  LTD. 

Office:  14  John  Street,  London,  W.C.I. 


Ttl*phMt»:HOU>om973S 


Woriu;  WEMBLtr.  MIDDUUX 


VACUUM  EQUIPMENT  for 

HAM  CANNING 


The  loading 
and  unload¬ 
ing  of  cans 
into  drum 
type  vacuum 
machines  and 
the  consequent  stacking  and 
unstacking  is  largely  wasted 
labour. 

The  TVPE  H  vacuum  seal¬ 
ing  machine  was  designed  so 
that  each  can  may  be  vacuum- 
ised  in  transit  between  the  dip 
soldering  of  the  end  and  pack¬ 
ing  into  the  retort.  Full  visi- 
bility,  pistol  grip  solder  gun 
with  solder  magazine,  and  a 
capability  of  producing  a  de¬ 
gree  of  vacuum  in  the  ham-can 
c^pletely  beyond  even  the 
theoretical  possibility  of  the 
drum  type  machine. 


TYPE  H 


We  make  a  full  range  of  canning  machinery.  Please  write  for  details 

PREMIER  FETERPRESS  COMPANY  LTD. 

GROSVENOR  CHAMBERS  •  WALUNGTON  •  SURREY 

Telephone:  Telegranu:  Cablet: 

Waflington  SS72  Filtering,  Sonphone,  London  Filtering,  London 


LENT  Y  Rotary  Pumps 


Suitable  for 
pumping: 

Cream 
Sugar  Syrup 
Biscuit  mixture 
Margarine 
Chocolate 
Fruit  Juice 
Vegeuble  oil 
Cheese 
Jam 

Bakers’  dough 
Ice  Cream 


•  Ideal  for  transfer  duties. 


•  Smooth  flow  without  churning. 

•  Suction  up  to  29  ft.  water  vacuum. 

•  Up  to  350  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  for  pressure  filling. 

•  Infinitely  Variable  and  Reversible. 


Write  for  full  details  to: 


PLENTY.  NEWBURY 


PLENTY  &  SON  Ltd 

Marine  Engineers  &  Pump  Manufacturers 

NEWBURY,  Berks. 


Insect  Pests  are  DEAD 

AGAINST  FUMITE 


in  Stores 

Warehouses  &  Factories 


rUMITf 


DDT/LINDANE 
Smoke  Insectieidi 


British  Patent  Nos.  621732,  621894  and  651684  —  others  pending 
Obtainable  from  Servicing  Companies.  Sundriesmen,  Chemists,  etc. 
Special  instruction  leaflet  from  the  Sole  Manujacturers: 

WAECO  LTD.  (FUMITE  DIVISION)! 

120/2  VICTORIA  STREET.  LONDON,  S.W.I  Tel:  Tate  CalleryHlt| 


Quick-acting  FUMITE  LIN  DANE  is  specially 
recommended  in  cases  where  DDT  Is  not  acceptable 


EMULIN 


IS  ACCLAIMED  TO  BE  THE  FINEST 
AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 

SAUSAGE  IMPROVER 
AND  STABILIZER 


Simply,  safely  and  efficiently  fumite 
ddt/lindane  smoke  insecticide  des¬ 
troys  common  insect  pests  in  Stores, 

Warehouses,  Factories,  and  protects 
timbers  against  wood-boring  beetle 
attack.  Foodstuffs  in  bulk,  bags  and  original  containers  may  bt 
treated  in  situ  at  the  recommended  dosage  without  fear  of  taintini 
For  a  few  pence  for  1,000  cubic  feet,  FUMITE  clears  the  premise 
of  pests  and  keeps  them  clear  for  months. 


Made  under  strict  laboratory  control  by  British 
Food  Chemists  with  a  lifetime  of  experience 
Conforms  to  all  requirements 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Act 


Write  for  further  details 

MAIN  DISTRIBUTORS : 


D.  F.  BLAKESLEY  &  CO. 

87  TURNMILL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.1 

Tel.:  CLE  0192 


AN  ESSENTIAL  INGREDIENT 
FOR  ALL  SAUSAGES, 
CANNED  &  COOKED  MEATS, 
etc. 


cidi 
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N£WmN 


ENGINEERS 


II3/II5G  REGENTS  PARK  ROAD.  LONDON,  N.W.I 


Tel.:  PRImrose  6688 


MANUFACTURERS 

British 

Rayophane 

Ltd. 
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RAYOPHANE 

FOR 

PROTECTION 

AND 

WRAP-APPEAL 


SOLE  SELUNG  AGENTS 

FELBER,  JUCKER 

&  CO.  LTD. 


cxiii 


WIGTON 

CUMBERLAND 

★  ★  ★ 


LONDON  •  ThaiMS  H«um 
Own  St.  naca,  1.0.4 
TaL:  Cmr  l<M7(4liiiw) 
GraaM :  Falbar.  Stock,  LoaJon 


MANCHISTIR:  29  Fatar  Straat 
T«L:  Bhckfriar*  3337  (4  Haat) 
Gtmm  i  Folbar  Maach—tar 


•  REELS  I  SHEETS  [COLOURLESS  1  COLOURED) 


FIRST 


9.  INDUSTRIAL  GLOVES 

^  OVERALLS  A  PROTEaiVE  CLOTHING 


S*f«y  depends  on  the  best — that  it  why  so  many  lead* 
inf  industrial  concerns  repeatedly  specify  GUARD 
Protective  Wear.  We  are  aaual  manufacturers. 

Pleose  write  for  illuttroted  catalogt/t. 

AIRGUARD  LIMITED 

103  KING  STREET.  LONDON.  W4 
Tel.:  Riverside  3M2-3-4-5 

and  at  iirmingham,  Ciotfow,  Cardiff,  Belfott,  Oubiin. 
factory:  Rowden  Works.  Beckenham,  Kent. 


FULLER  HORSEY 

•  OKS  A  CASSELL 


Sp0€ialist$  in  thd  Sale  &  Valuation  of 


FOOD  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


■  O  LLOYDS  AYR.YUE  •  LO.%DO.'«  •  R*C'3 
TELEPHONE  .  ROYAL  4tSl  .. 


Also  makers  of 

SIEVES 

SCREENS 

DRESSING  COVERS 
TRAYS 
BASKETS 
and  many  other 
Wire  Products. 

Write  for  our 
brochures  of 
Woven  Wire 
and  Wi  rework. 


Our  range  of  Weaving  covert  all  grades 
from  the  FINEST  WIRE  CLOTN 
to  the  HEAVIEST  tCREENINO. 


PHIPP  STREET 
LONDON  E.C.2 


Telephone  *  BlShopsfste  2177  (3  Lines) 


SACK  CLEANER 

and  Dust  Collector  Combined 


Rucket  Elevators 
Worm  Conveyors, 
Separating  Sieves, 
Friction  Sack  Hoiats, 
Sack  Cleaners, 
Herb  Rubbing  e 
Machines, 
Vertical  Misers 


FCTA/*CV  JL  Faa,  I  4- A  “J®"  Worlu,  VauKhall, 

•  ALCT  a  LOe  LtOeSt..  Birmingham.  4. 


Aston  Croat  3721  (7  lines) 


Your  enquiries  are  Invited  for: — 

EDIBLE  OILS  a  FATS 
(Indudlng  HARDENED  OILS) 

PURE  REFINED  LARD 
SOYA  LECITHIN 
LOCUST  BEAN  GUN 
GLYCERINE  B.P. 

AGAR  AGAR 
and  Allied  Products 
Pfeose  contact — 

FATOILS  LIMITED 

fl-93  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 

TNL:  LONDON  WALL  S04T  INTL  TILIX:  Hit 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS 


^XctAMIIESS  steel  ^ 

BAS  SHEET- STRIP  I 


CASHMORES 


JOHN  CASHMORE  LTD.,  STEEL  STOCKHOLDERS 
GREAT  BRIDGE,  TIPTON.  STAFFS.  Tel.:  Tipton  2181  5 


Send  your  enquiries 
to  the  Producers 


TIU  IBEDDIROT©lljl  RiyiT  t  PR©Diyi€E  ©©.  LTO. 


HIGHLANDS  HILL,  SWANLEY,  KENT 

Telephone:  Swanle)r  Junction  2306/7 
Telegraphic  Address:  “Namsoluc,  Swanley,  Orpington  " 
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SITUATIONS  VACANT 

gALES  Depot  Manager  for  West  Country 
Branch  of  Group  of  Food  Companies.  Capable 
of  building  up  connection  from  scratch  and  of 
controlling  sales,  depot  and  office  staffs. 
First  class  prospects  for  man  of  calibre, 
superannuated.  Age  not  less  than  30  years, 
^ary  not  less  than  £1,000  a  year. — Apply 
giving  essential  details  education,  experience, 
ra^ucts  handled  to  Managing  Director. 
Box  B5196. 

PLAHT  .Manager  for  Northern  Ireland  plant 
of  Group  of  Food  Companies.  Full  experience 
bacon  and  small  goods  essential.  Age  over 
30  years.  First  class  prospects,  superannuattnl. 
Hilary  not  less  than  £1,000  a  year. — Apply 
giving  essential  details  education,  experience 
to  Managing  Director.  Box  B5197. 


EXPERIENCED  Manager  required  for  small 
Cheese  PnK;essing  Factory  in  West  Country. 

_ Write  giving  details  of  exf)erience  and 

qualifications  in  confidence  to  Box  B5200. 

POOD  Chemist  required  to  take  charge  of  a 
small  Focxl  Laboratory  with  a  well  established 
London  firm  manufacturing  sugar  confec¬ 
tionery,  jellies,  etc.  A  qualified  person  is 
required  with  some  knowledge  of  food  chemis¬ 
try  and  technology.  Experience  in  sugar 
confectionery  and  jelly  production  is  prefer¬ 
able  but  not  essential.  Salary  according  to 
qualifications  and  experience. — Apply  to 
Box  B5201. 


SAUSAGE  .Maker  and/or  Cannery  Ihroduction 
Controller  required.  Salary  not  less  than 
£1,000  a  year.  F'ull  experience  absolutely 
essential.  Superannuated.  Reply  stating  full 
details  to  Managing  Director. — Box  Bjaoa. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LEEDS 
Applications  are  invited  for  Imperial 
CMmical  Industries  Limited  Research  Fellow¬ 
ships  in  Bacteriology,  Biochemistry,  Bio- 
molecular  Structure,  Botany  (Plant  Bio¬ 
chemistry  and  Biophysics),  Chemical  En¬ 
gineering,  Chemistry,  Chemistry  of  l.eather 
Muufacture,  Chemotherapy,  Colour  Chemis¬ 
try  and  Dyeing,  Engineering  (Civil,  Electrical 
or  Mechanical),  Fuel  and  Refractories,  Geology 
(including  Geochemistry),  .Metallurgy,  Mining 
(Selective  Flotation  and  Geophysical  Survey¬ 
ing),  Pharmacology,  Physics,  Phy'siology  or 
Textile  Industries  (Chemistry  of  High  Poly¬ 
mers  (keratin  and  man-made  fibres).  Textile 
Technology  and  Wool  Textile  Engineering). 
The  Fellowships  will  be  of  an  annual  value 
within  the  range  £6oo-£900  a  year  according 
to  qualifications  and  experience  and  will 
normally  be  tenable  for  three  years.  Further 
j^iculars  can  be  obtained  on  request. 
Three  copies  of  applications  (one  in  the  case 
of  applicants  from  overseas),  together  with 
the  names  of  two  referees,  should  reach  the 
Registrar,  the  University,  Leeds,  2,  not  later 
than  April  14,  1936. 


THE  British  Baking  Industries  Research 
Association  proposes  further  extending  its 
research  services  in  the  interests  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  In  this  connection  it  is  desired  to 
appoint  a  Baker  who  has  specialised  in  flour 
c^ectionery  and  {assessing  a  technological 
background  who,  apart  from  working  at 
headquarters,  must  be  willing  to  travel 
throughout  the  British  Isles.  The  successful 
c^idate  will  be  expected  to  convey  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Association’s  work  to  Members 
and  to  collect  data  and/or,  whenever  possible, 
give  immediate  practical  advice  on  their 
production  problems.  The  post  is  a  permanent 
one  with  a  commencing  salary  of  the  order  of 
£800  to  £1,000  per  annum.  There  are  alterna¬ 
tive  pension  schemes  depending  on  the 
applicant’s  qualifications.  Applications,  which 
should  include  details  of  age,  education, 
experience  and  other  relevant  information, 
should  be  made  in  writing  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  Director  of  Research,  Baking  Industries 
R^arch  Station,  Chorleywood,  Herts.,  and 
be  accompanied  by  two  recent  testimonials 
*od  the  names  of  two  referees. 


KREMAN  required  to  take  charge  of  the 
Chocolate  Manufacturing  department  of  a 
wge  London  Food  factory.  Daily  production 
from  10  to  20  tons.  Applicants  must 
submit  evidence  of  thorough  training  and  wide 
expenence  in  all  stages  from  raw  beans  to 
Wched  chocolate.  Remuneration  about 
ub  p.w.  Excellent  working  conditions. — 
Jjnte  to  Box  F..M.549,  c/o  191,  Gresham 
House,  E.C.2. 
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SITUATIONS  VACANT 

THE  Milk  Marketing  Board  requires  a 
Graduate  Chemist  (male  or  female)  to  be 
responsible  to  their  Chief  Chemist  for  the 
supervision  and  organisation  of  the  routine 
analytical  work  in  its  Central  Laboratory  at 
Thames  Ditton.  Applicants  must  have  the 
ability  to  control  a  staff  of  about  twenty.  A 
knowledge  of  microbiology  would  be  an 
advantage.  Salary  according  to  age,  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience.  Applications  in  writing 
to  the  Establishment  Officer,  Milk  Marketing 
Bo.ird,  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey. 


APPLICATIONS  are  invited  for  a  male 
Supervisor  in  the  Meat  Canning  Industry, 
South-West  area.  Applicants  must  have 
experience  of  Ham  Canning,  and  to  be  able 
to  control  staff.  Knowledge  of  other  meat 
packs  an  advantage.  Please  supply  details  of 
age,  experience  and  salary  requir^  in  strict 
confidence. — Box  B3209. 


PRODUCTION  Chemist  required  for  expanding 
British  branch  of  Revlon  International  Cor¬ 
poration  marketing  national  advertised  cos¬ 
metic  products.  Factory  situated  in  South 
Wales.  Applicant  should  preferably  have 
Chemistry  denees  or  equivalent  qualification. 
Experience  should  have  includ^  work  on 
manufacturing  although  not  necessarily  in 
cosmetics  and  should  not  have  been  confined 
to  the  laboratory.  The  position  calls  for  a 
man  with  initiative  and  drive  and  the  ability 
to  supervise  manufacturing  staff  and  will 
command  commensurate  salary.  Applicant 
should  submit  full  details  in  writing  including 
age,  education,  training  and  experience 
together  with  salaries  earned  to  G.  MacNab, 
Revlon  International  Corporation,  21,  Gros- 
venor  Street,  W.i. 


A  Technician  is  needed  for  a  Biscuit  Factory  in 
Lebanon,  whose  field  of  specification  would  be 
the  making  of  all  kinds  of  biscuit  and  would 
have  practised  the  job  for  a  period  not  less 
than  10  years. — He  can  send  his  conditions 
and  his  age  to  Bcirut-Lebanon  P.O.B.  369. 


FISONS  Milk  Products  Ltd.  require  a  Chief 
Chemist  for  their  Coleraine,  Northern  Ireland, 
factory.  This  factory  is  engaged  in  processing 
milk  (not  retail  distribution)  and  it  is  intended 
to  introduce  new  products  based  on  milk  as 
raw  material.  The  man  appointed  will  be 
responsible  for  the  routine  examination  of 
raw  materials  and  finished  products  and  for 
the  supervision  of  the  development  depart¬ 
ments.  Applicants,  who  should  not  be  older 
than  40,  should  preferably  have  a  good  class 
degree  in  chemistry  and  some  knowledge  of 
bacteriology,  microbiology  and  biochemistry 
coupled  with  a  few  years  experience  in  a 
senior  position  in  the  food  manufacturing 
industry.  This  is  a  senior  position,  is  pen¬ 
sionable  and  carries  an  appropriate  salary. 
The  Company  is  a  member  of  the  Fisons 
Group,  and  forms  part  of  the  Genatosan 
Organisation. — Applications  should  be  sent 
to  Fisons  Milk  Products  Ltd.,  Loughborough, 
Leicestershire. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

B.Sc.,  28,  Unmarried.  Chemistry,  Micro¬ 
biology.  Seeks  post  in  East  Anglia  in  fruit 
and  vegetable  cannery.  Management  or 
Laboratory.  Some  experience  of  quality 
control  and  bacteriology. — Box  B5207. 

PRACTICAL  Specialist  in  Bakery,  Catering 
produce.  Ability  in  general  practice  of  testing, 
research  and  patrons  advisory.  A  wealth  of 
wide,  varied  and  continental  ex|;>erience  over 
many  years:  none  chemist. — Box  B3192. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SALES 

ITALIAN  Nuts  finely  ground  (arachid  and 
almond  and  hazel  nuts),  packed  112  lb.  new 
bags,  available.  Enquire  for  samples  and 
quotation  indicating  quantities  required. — 
The  Oilcakes  and  Oilseeds  Trading  Co.  Ltd., 
City-Gate  House,  London,  E.C.2. 

HIGH  Quality  Wheat  Gluten  (South  American 
and  Australian).  Alwavs  available. — The 
Oilcakes  and  Oilseeds  Trading  Co.  Ltd., 
City-Gate  House,  London,  E.C.2. 

FOR  SALE  :  Factory,  main  Stirling-Carlisle 
route,  6  miles  Motherwell,  three  storeys, 
12,000  ft.,  sound  floors,  suitable  for  Food 
Manufacture,  Storage.  1  acre  goods  yard. 
Good  living  rooms.  Assessment  £75. — Box 
B3169. 

SODIUM  Alginate,  Lecithin,  stocks  held  by 
direct  importers. — L.  E.  Pritchitt  and  Co. 
Ltd.,  Hatch  End,  Middx.  Tel.:  Hatch  End 
2334- 

HAND  TRUCKS,  tubular  steel,  remarkably 
light  and  strong.  Pneumatic  tyrw.  Roller 
bearing  wheels.  Platform,  3  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft. 
9  in.  Carrying  capacity  10  cwt.  £14  2s.  fid. 
Immediate  delivery.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalogue. — Sterling  Pump  Co.  Ltd.,  Spalding. 
Tel.:  2404. 


DRIED  YEGETABIES 
DRIED  HERBS 
SEEDS  &  SPICES 

GROUND  PAPRIKA 

• 


AGRICULTURAL  AND 
CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  LTD. 

SI  A  52  BARBICAN,  LONDON,  E.C.I 
Telephone:  Monmrek  (J  lines) 


PEANUT  KERNELS 

Hand  Picked  and  other  Grades. 

Spot  and  forward  always  availabla. 

THB  OILCAKRS  A  OILSIBDS  TRADING 
CO.  LTD. 

City-Gate  House.  Finsbury  Square,  London  E.C.2 
Tel.:  MONarch  9533 


The  Strongest  Vanilla  Flavour 

VANOLEUM 

I  m.(S/E)  niaiies  a  ekil  et  smasi 
«•».•/»  flfi.1«/«  llfi.3S/- 


30  Obareli  tt,  ReertM  KmMi,  Mwlmler,  10 


MISCELLANEOUS  WANTS 

DAMAGED  or  redundant  stocks  of  food,  resi¬ 
dues  or  by-products  in  large  or  small  quantities 
required. — Send  your  offers  to  Rotunda  Foods 
Co.,  London  Ofii’ce:  50/32,  Blandford  Street, 
W.I.  Tel.:  Welbeck  8463. 

MEDICAL  bottles;  tablet  bottles;  jars; 
bottle  closures,  bakelite  and  metal  purchetsed. 
Best  prices  paid. — Samples  and  full  details  in 
first  instance  to  Noel  Davold  and  Co.,  q, 
Laurence  Pountney  Lane,  Cannon  Street, 
London,  E.C.4.  Tel.:  MANsion  House  3951-2. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

ALUMIMIUM  and  Alloy  Sheets,  Rods,  Tubes, 
Sections,  Angles,  Strips,  etc.,  also  Brass  and 
Copper.  From  Stock. — R.D.C.,  too,  Hamp¬ 
stead  Road,  London,  N.W.x.  Tel.:  EUSton 

5176/7- 

CAPACITY  available  by  reputable  canners  for 
supplies  of  Canned  Peaches,  Fruit  Salad,  Pears, 
etc.,  at  outstandingly  keen  prices  under 
customers  own  labels. — Reply  Box  B3208. 

ORAHOE-J  UlCE.  For  the  best  Spanish, 
Straight  and  Vacuum  Concentrated,  Flash 
Pasteurised  Orange  Juice  of  distinctive 
characteristics  insist  on  Agusti  brand.  Agusti 
Brand  Orange  Concentrates  are  more  ex¬ 
pensive  but  more  than  worth  the  money.  Its 
superiority  is  outstanding.  Perfect  cloudiness. 
Concentrated  orange  juice  is  a  highly  delicate 
product.  Buy  from  the  experts  and  avoid 
disappointments  for  yourself  and  for  your 
technical  stafi.  Agnsti  ”  brand  Orange 
Joioei  are  folly  goaranteed  in  all  respects. 
Our  model  factory  is  open  for  inspection.  If 
you  want  smooth  running  of  your  bottling 
plant,  demand  Agusti  brand  Concentrated 
Orange  Juices.  Manufactured  from  the  best 
Valencia  Oranges  by  M.  Agusti  Hidalg:o, 
.Almazora — Castellon,  Spain. — Order  Agusti’s 
Orange  Juices  and  ensure  your  factory 
operates  free  of  trouble. 


TO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
PRE-PACKED  FOOD  UNES 
SUITABLE  FOR  THE  RETAIL 
OR  CATERING  TRADE 

Have  you  any  dormant  or  alow  tailing 
goodt  that  you  with  to  clear  which  art 
taking  up  valuable  tpaca?  We  are  tpot 
cath  buyera  (or  any  quantity  of  the  above. 

Send  detoils  to: 

MR.  R.  J.  HIBBINS 
ANGEL  WAREHOUSE  CO.  LIMITED 
ISUN6T0N  GRKN,  LONDON.  N.I 

CAN.  3247(IOIinet) 

(Pleatc  mention  thit  odvertitement  when  replying.) 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

MANUFACTUREBS  and  Investors.  Why  not 
establish  a  Branch  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
where  strikes  are  almost  unknown  and  labour 
is  plentiful  ?  Write  us  your  requirements  in 
the  matter  of  factory  premises  and/or  sites. — 
Crew’s  Estates  Ltd.,  54,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin.  Tel.:  77003/4.  Telegrams:  “  Grew, 
Dublin.” 

IMPORTERS  interested  in  Shelled  Prawn, 
boiled  as  well  as  dry  salted ;  Prawn  Chutney ; 
Mango  Pulp  in  brine;  Mango  Chutney; 
Puppodums;  Madras  Curry  Powder;  fresh 
peeled  and  sliced  Ginger  preserved  in  brine 
and  vinegar  packed  in  teakwood  barrels;  and 
general  produce  from  Southern  India. — 
Apply  to  Eastern  Produce  Trading  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  17,  G.P.O.,  Madras. 

DE-OREASmO  and  Cleaning  Down  !  One 
man  can  do  the  work  of  five  with  B.  and  A. 
steam  -  cleaning  -  with  •  detergent  equipment ; 
ready  for  use  from  your  own  steam  supply. 
“  Speedylectric  ”  high-efficiency  steam  lance; 
30  ft.  steam  hose;  15  ft.  detergent  hose;  £40 
complete.  Ideal  for  the  Food  industry. — 
Bastian  and  Allen  Ltd.,  Leaflet  L.30,  Femdale 
Terrace,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

WELL-KNOWN  Scottish  Pie  Makers  can  offer 
attractive  terms  to  Agents  with  own  transport. 
Goods  despatched  to  any  part  of  the  country 
by  passenger  train.  Brandi  line,  goods  packed 
in  cardboard  cartons,  each  containing  one 
dozen. — Trade  inquiries  to  V.  C.  Pies  Ltd., 
Glasgow.  Te.:  Maryhill  1048. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  f 

FULL  Steam  in  five  minutes  with  B.  and  A.> 
Electrode  Boilers,  used  by  British  industrieti 
for  twenty  years.  No  boilerhouse,  no  flue,  no 
attendant  needed.  The  most  compact  and 
convenient  steam  raisers  available,  can  go 
beside  machines  using  the  steam. — Write  for 
Leaflet  125,  Bastian  and  Allen  Ltd.,  Femd^ 
Terrace,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

COPPER  Tubing,  99  lengths  by  16  ft.  solid 
drawn.  i|  I.D.,  1}  O.D.  Second-hand,  in 
nice  condition.  15s.  per  foot,  ex  works.— 
Warrington  Canners  Ltd.,  Riverside  Works, 
Penketh,  Warrington. 

RECONDITIONED  ex-Army  Huts  and  Manu- 
fartim'd  Buildings,  Timber,  Asbestos,  Nistea 
'type.  Hall  type,  etc.  All  sizes  and  prices.— 
Write,  call  or  telephone.  Universal  Supplia 
(Belv^ere)  Ltd.,  Crabtree  .Manorway,  Bel¬ 
vedere,  Kent.  Tel.:  Erith  2948. 

AVAILABLE  fl.000,000 

.\n  Important  Financial  Trust  has  available 
over  £1,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  successM 
Businesses.  Any  Trade  considered,  .^lana•^ 
ment  can  remain.  This  offers  Owners  of 
Private  Businesses  an  opportunity  for  inakiDg 
forward  pro\  ision  for  Death  Duties. 
REOINALD  TERRELL.  Managing  Director, 
BUSINESS  BROKERS,  Limited 
46,  St.  James’s  Place,  London,  S.W.i 
(HYD  1678) 

- DRAKESONS - 1 

GENERAL  METAL  SPINNERS 

CAPACITY  UP  TO  7Y 
IN  ALL  METALS 


SPECIALISTS  IN  HEAVY  GAUGE 
HYDRAULIC  SPINNING 
SHEET  METAL  ENGINEERS 


21  PARKHOUSE  STREET,  CAMBERWELL, 

LONDON  S  E  5  RODnay 

Lunuvn, 
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FOOD  MANUFACTURE,  Stratford  House,  9  Eden  St.,  London,  N.W.I.  Tel.:  EUSton  591 1 
Please  Insert  the  above  advertisement! s  for . Insertions.  We  enclose  remittance  £  :  s.  d. 


February f  1956 — Food  Manufactory 


SECOND-HAND  PLANT  FOR  SALE 


PLANT  FOR  SALE 

for  8*1®  •  Two  Jackstone  Frosters,  Junior 
models.  In  excellent  working  condition. 
{500  each. — Please  write  Box  U3203. 

“  GARDNER  ”  of  Gloucester,  two 
decks,  5  ft.  by  2  ft.,  motorised  oscillating- 
vibrating  type  in  steel  Hoor  frame;  enclos^ 
screens;  reconditioned  as  new. — Howells, 
6b,  Babington  Road,  Birmingham,  21. 

2}o-  and  soo-gall.  stainless  steel  Tanks  with 
agitators;  Benhil  Butter  and  .Margarine 
Packer;  Pasteuriser,  Ovens,  Mixers,  Kneaders, 
Racks,  ftovers.  Baking  Sheets,  etc.  Your 
enquiries  welcomed. — Sorensen  Bakery  Equip¬ 
ment  Ltd.,  42,  Raby  Street,  Moss  Side, 
Manchester,  16. 

“  CREAM-MASTER  ”  Whipping  .Machines. 
For  Pure  and  Synthetic  Creams — extra 
yield,  stability  and  flavour. — Sorensen’s, 
42,  Raby  Street,  Manchester,  16. 

"  CHOCO-MASTER  ”  Enrobers  and  Covering 
Chocolate.  Please  ask  for  full  details. — 
Sorensen’s,  42,  Raby  Street,  Manchester,  16. 

FOR  Immediate  Sale:  Dunford  and  Elliott 
Rotary  Louvre  Drier,  18  ft.  by  4  ft.,  complete 
with  steam  heater,  fans,  ducting  and  all 
electrics.— George  Cohen  Sons  and  Co.  Ltd., 
Wood  Lane,  London,  W.12.  Tel.:  Shepherds 
Bush  2070,  and  Stanningley,  near  Leeds. 
Tel.:  Pudsey  2241. 

“  COCHRAMETTE  ”  multi-tubular  Steam 
Boiler,  5  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.,  150  lb.  evapora¬ 
tion,  100  lb.  pressure.  Brockhouse  2-V.S. 
gas-fired  Steam  Boiler,  144  lb.  evaporation. 
Hunt  two-sack  horizontal  .Mixing  Machine, 
direct  driven.  “  Crispa  ”  twin  feed  electric 
Crisping  Machines.  Crypto  “  Moroil  ”  Oil 
Extractors.  Clayton  “  lYeheta  ”  Pasteuriser. 
Fyna  Swing  Hammer  .Mill  and  Cyclone. 
Gravity  Conveyors  22  in.,  18  in.,  16  in.,  14  in. 
and  12  in.  wide. — A.  H.  Kiinmins  and  ^ns 
Ltd.,  Lyndhurst  Road,  Worthing. 

ED.MONTON,  N.18 
FACTORY  FOR  SALE 
42,000  sq.  ft. 

Substantially  constructed  building,  ground 
and  four  upper  floors.  Cent.  htg.  Sprinkler 
sntem,  all  services,  elec,  lifts.  Offices  and 
Canteen.  FREEHOLD,  £90,000. 

SOLE  AGENTS: 

Chamberlain  and  Willows, 

23,  Moorgate,  E.C.2. 

(MET  8001.) 

CEMTKIFUOAL  Flour  Dressing  Machines  and 
Reel  Sifters.  Southall  and  Smith  .Automatic 
Flour  Weigher,  nearly  new,  for  i,  2  and  3  lb. 
Also  one  for  3,  6  and  12  lb.  Two  Ciardner  Com¬ 
bined  Sifting  and  Mixing  Machines,  size  H, 
5-cwt.  capacity.  Reconditioned  equal  to  new 
Southall  and  Smith  Tea  Weighers,  J  and  ^  lb. 
Drum  Typte  Tea  Blender.  R(>ciprocating 
Sieves. — Frank  Stacey  and  Co.  Ltd.,  X’auxhall 
Street,  Birmingham,  4. 


Reconditioned  Labellers 


Purdy  Automatie 
and  Semi-aulomatie. 
Bratby  &  Hinchlifle 
Automatic. 

Flowers 

Semi-automatic. 
Banks  Automatic. 
Giu  Labellers. 

Ltbtihn  olwft  Ml  ittCk 


c  SKERmBn  6  sons 

L.  limited 


'!•  PutnBir  Bridf*  Rotd,  London,  S.W.I5 
1175  Tolophons:  VANdyko  1406/7 


SECOND-HAND  PLANT  FOR  SALE 

VACUUM  Sealing  Chamber  and  Pump  Unit. 
Copper-jacketed  Mixing  Pan,  2j  gal.,  md. 
Copper-jacketed  Melting  Pan,  20  gal.  Copper 
Tipping  Mixing  Pan,  25  gal.  “  Premier  ” 
5  in.  high  speed  Colloid  Mill.  “  Artofex  ” 
ij-sack  Dough  Mixer,  motorised.  Bowl 
mixers,  Hobart,  etc.,  20/80-qt. — Welding’s, 
Saxone  Buildings,  Tarleton  Street,  Liverj^l,  i . 
FOR  Sale  :  7i  sacks  per  hour  Continuous 
Bread  .Making  Plant  by  Baker  Perkins  Ltd., 
comprising  two  pocket  divider  first  prover, 
moulder  and  continuous  final  prover  and  oven 
combined.  Two  Two-double  Deck  Draw 
Plate  Ovens  (four  ovens)  and  one  Drawplate 
and  Peel  Oven  combined  (two  ovens)  all  oil 
fired.  sL^ack  semi-automatic  Bread  Making 
Plant  comprising  single  pocket  divider; 
hander-up  first  prover,  and  final  moulder. 
All  the  above  equipment  is  in  working  order 
and  is  at  present  in  daily  use  and  can  be 
inspected  at  any  time  by  arrangement.  All 
reasonable  offers  for  whole  or  part  of  plant 
will  have  prompt  attention. — Apply  in  first 
instance  to  Bakery  Manager,  Ipswich  Co¬ 
operative  Society  Ltd.,  Cauldwell  Hall  Road, 
Ipswich. 

THREE  Senior  Carton  Forming  Machines  by 
Peters  .Machinery  Co.,  Chicago;  capable  of 
forming  cartons  size  5  in.  by  4  in.  by  i|  in. — 
1}  in.  in  depth  at  40-60  per  minute. — For 
price  and  further  details  write  Box  B3198. 

PHONE  98  STAINES 

(Unused)  electric  Mixing  Arms,  J  h.p., 
330  r.p.m.  S.S.  Mixers/Emulsifiers,  L  L  i 
and  2  h.p.  A.C.  S.S.  jac.  cyl.  Mixers,  39  in. 
by  32  in.  and  40  in.  by  23  in.  deep.  Spiked 
Roll  Crushers,  18  in.  by  12  in.  and  14  in.  by 
3  in.  diam.  (Unused)  Condensers,  3  ft.  6  in. 
by  3  in.  diam.  323  ^  in.  diam.  Copper  Tubes. 
(Six)  wcldqd  steel  600-gal.  Pressure  Tanks, 
3  ft.  by  3  ft.  6  in.  deep.  Stainless  steel  Pan, 
31  in.  by  23  in.  deep.  (Three)  water  jac.  s.s. 
Pans,  13  in.  by  18  in.  (gas  heated).  1,300-gal. 
jac.  rec.  Tanks,  13  ft.  by  4  ft.  by  4  ft.  (unused). 
“  Z  ”  fin,  “  U  ”  trough  and  cyl.  Mixers  (200), 
Storage  Tanks  up  to  11,000  gal.  Pumps, 
autoclaves,  ovens,  hydros,  conveyors,  steam 
and  diesel  plant.— HARRY  H.  GARDAM  & 
CO.  LTD.,  CHURCH  STREET,  STAINES, 
MIDDX. 

FOR  Sale  :  One  Forklift  Truck,  April,  1948. 
Capacity  2  tons,  height  of  lift  9  ft.  Good 
working  condition.  Six  Bucket  Elevators, 
heights  ranging  from  8  ft.  to  14  ft.  Number  of 
buckets  from  14  to  34.  First-class  working 
condition.  One  Rotary  Washer,  length  of 
drum  6  ft.,  diameter  4  ft.  Good  condition. 
One  Flood  Washer,  wire  mesh  conveyor  belt, 
length  20  ft.  Good  condition.  One  Peg^n 
Vibrator  4  ft.  by  3  ft.,  screen  4  ft.  6  in.  high, 
including  stand.  In  good  condition. — ^x 
B3204. 

PREMIER  Filterpress,  Model  ES/4,  semi¬ 
automatic  Vacuum  Double  Seaming  Machine 
for  round  cans.  Stationary  type.  Complete 
with  motor  driven  vacuum  pump  for  3-phase 
supply.  At  present  arranged  for  can  3  in. 
diam.  Max.  capacity  up  to  approx.  b|  in. 
diam.  by  8  in.  high.  Cans  hand  fed,  with 
automatic  lid  feed  for  use  with  No.  i  vacuum 
sleeve.  Complete  with  vacuum  sleeve  for 
cans  up  to  approx.  4  in.  diam.  by  8  in.  high 
and  No.  2  sleeve  for  cans  up  to  approx. 
6^  in.  diam.  by  8  in.  high. — Photo  F.  J. 
Edwards  Ltd.,  339,  Euston  Road,  London, 
N.W.i. 

BEKEN  Duplex  jacketed  stainless  steel 
.Mixer,  .Model  ST.27B,  with  stainless  steel  pan 
size  20  in.  by  20  in.  by  20  in.  deep,  jacketed 
for  80  lb.  s.w.p.,  with  tilting  through  worm 
and  quadrant;  stainless  steel  hinged  lid  and 
self-contained  motor  drive  3  h.p.,  400/440V./ 
3/30.  New  condition. — Apply  Box  B3203. 
B.C.H.  No.  2  heavy  duty  Jelly  Cutting 
Machine,  to  cut  standard  size  sub-divided 
jellies  and  fitted  with  self-contained  A.C. 
motor  drive.  Twenty  almost  new  double 
compartment  jelly  cooling  tables,  water 
jacketed.  Approximately  200  wooden  jelly 
trays. — Details  from  Box  B3206. 

B.C.H.  13  in.  diam.  stainless  steel  Pulping 
and  Sieving  Machine  with  three  sieves. 
Five  B.C.H.  90-gal.  Tilting  Wooden  Steaming 
Barrels.  Six  B.C.H.  40-gal.  Copper  Tilting 
Boiling  Pans,  suitable  too  lb.  s.w.p.  Kellie 
Orange  Cutting,  Peeling,  Separating  and 
Pulping  Machine. — Details  from  C.  Skerman 
and  Sons  Ltd.,  118,  Putney  Bridge  Road, 
London,  S.W.13. 
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TINNED  copper  Pasteurising  V’at  by  Aveling 
Barford,  40  gal.  capacity;  26  in.  by  26  in. 
diam.,  dished  bottom  with  centre  outlet. 
Steam  jacket,  3  lb.  pressure. 

Defiance  double-stage  tinned  copjier  Cooler, 
capacity  approx,  too  g.p.h.,  circulating  water 
in  uppw  section.  Lower  section  designed  for 
direct  expansion  of  methyl  chloride.  40  in. 
high  by  33  in.  wide  on  tubular  legs. 

Three-throw  Homogeniser  by  Astra,  capacity 
300  gal.  per  hr.  1}  in.  bwe  by  4}  in.  stroke. 
Triple  roller  chain  drive,  2|  in.  inlet,  J  in 
outlet. 

Stainless  steel-lined  Pasteurising  Vat  by 
Barford  and  Perkins,  40  gal.  capacity;  26  in. 
diam.  by  26  in.  deep.  Dished  bottom,  i  in. 
centre  bottom  outlet.  Steam  jacketed,  3  lb. 
w.p.  Agitation  motorised  200/21  0/1/30. 
.Mounted  on  stand  and  complete  with  acces¬ 
sories. 

Four-throw  stainless  steel  Homogeniser  by 
Rennie.  Capacity  approx.  263  gal.  per  hr. 
1 1  in.  bore  by  2^  in.  stroke,  in.  diam.  inlet 
and  1}  in.  diam.  outlet.  Drive  by  inverted 
tooth  sprocket  and  chain. 

Three-throw  Homogeniser  by  Manton  Gaulin, 
U.S.A.  Pulley  drive  through  spur  gearing. 
Fitted  valve  assy. 

Walmer  Mark  V  Chocolate  Enrober  by 
W.  Denis  Contacts.  Water  jacketed  chocolate 
bath  with  immersion  beater,  and  6  in.  wide 
chain  type  conveyor.  Cooling  section  approx. 
36  in.  long,  over  6  ft.  centres.  Flat  belt 
conveyor  6  in.  wide  belt.  Refrigeration  unit 
cools  tunnel.  Motexised  230/1/30. 

Two  Fondant  Melangeurs,  3  ft.  diam.  Pan 
9  in.  deep  with  copper  bottom.  Pulley  drive. 

Bowl  Chopper  by  Barwin,  rotating  c.i.  bowl 
32  in.  diam.  by  6  in.  deep,  hinged  cover  fitted 
knives.  Flexibly  coupieid  I2|  h.p.  motor, 
400/3/30. 

Jelly  Cutter  by  Brierley,  table  19}  in.  by 
19^  in.,  adjustable  daylight  at  present  iH  in., 
48  sections  forming  slabs  3I  in.  by  2^  in. 

Meat  Mincer  by  Barwin,  3  in.  diam.  wevm. 
Motorised  400/3/30  through  reduction  gear. 
Tray,  strainer  plates  and  cutters. 

Cofiee  Roaster  by  Probar t,  with  rotary  gas- 
fired  roaster  chamber,  28  in.  diam.  by  30  in., 
fitted  internal  spiral  flights.  Capacity  130  lb. 
Lover  op.  hinged  lid.  Included  is  34  in.  diam. 
rotary  screening  table,  trunking,  fans  and 
collecting  chambers.  Motorised  346/3/30. 

GEORGE  COHEN 

SONS  g  CO.  LTD. 

WOOD  LANE,  LONDON 
W.I2  Tel.i  Shepherd  267« 

A  STANNINGLEY.  Nr.  LEEDS 

T«L:  FudMy  U4l 


THREE  Junior  carton  forming  machines  by 
Peters  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  capable  of 
forming  cartons  size  3  in.  by  4  in.  by  i|  in. — 
i|  in.  in  depth  at  30-40  per  minute. — For 
price  and  further  details  write  Box  B3199. 

REFBIOERATION  Compressors:  several 
Stemes  i  M.A.C.  and  2  M.A.C.  Hall’s  6J  by  4 
by  4  motors  and  starters.  Weir  3  in.  by  3 
20  h.p.  motor.  Shell  and  Tube  Condenser. 
Borsic  6  in.  by  6  in.,  25  h.p.  motor.  Several 
V.T.7  Freon  10  h.p.  Lightfoot  Compressors. 
D.P.  Condensers.  Several  Q.T.4  Lightfoots. 
Several  4  in.  by  4  in.  by  Hall  Stemes  and 
York.  All  seen  by  appointment. — J.  Borden, 
3,  Hall-place,  London, \V. a.  Tel.:  PADdington 
6619  and  6610. 

PURDT  New-Way  Can  Labelling  Machine, 
1933,  for  Sale.  Up  to  300  cans  per  minute  up 
to  A2  size.  First-class  condition.  Adjustable 
up  to  4I  inches  diameter  and  9  inches  height. 
— OQers  to  Etox  B3188. 
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WHITE  FLINT 
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•  Pim  »nd  I  pint  Viiicgir  j 
Bottles  I  Ib.  and  )  tb.  y 
Jam  jan  all  to  agreed 
F/M-F.  ^lecificariom. 

■  Prompt  dcliaery  from 
•tocli. ' 

•  Packed  in  easily  handled 
cartons. 

•  WboieMie  only. 


A  VATKINAL  CLASS 
/^M)  \V()MHS(v(»hi.)LTI). 

aOlV  /MARK  ''  '' 


CAM  CUTTING 


ZEPHYR  ENGINEERS  LTD 

EUSTON  BUILDINGS,  GOWER  ST. 
LONDON,  N.W.I 

AND  AT  LOWESTOFT,  SUFFOLK 

TELEPHONES:  lUSTON  IMd  LOWESTOFT  I7B4 


PRECISION  TRACK  MILLING  OF 
FACE,  BOX  &  CYLINDRICAL 
CAMS  UP  TO  yy'  dia 


“Pulsometer-Doulton"  Stone-  I 
ware  Pump  is  designed  espe-  I 
dally  to  utilise  stoneware  in  | 
food  and  chemical  industries  I 
and  processes  requiring  a  pump  ■ 
do  handle  hot  and  cold  corro-  • 
sive  adds  and  alkalies  without 
contaminating  or  discolouring  I 
the  liquid  being  pumped.  | 

Duties  up  to  450  g.p4n.  I 
list  No.  3J93 


“Pulsometer”  Milk  Pumps 
have  been  designed  to  meet 
the  exacting  conditions  de¬ 
manded  by  absolute  purity. 

They  are  simple  and 
robust  in  construction. 

Have  no  crevices  for 
lodgement  of  impurities. 

Are  quickly  dismantled 
without  tools. 

Can  also  be  used  for 
soups,  sauces,  etc. 


Pulsometer  Cnqineenn^  y.  U'.,H 

Mine  Clmslronu/orks.  Rf  3dm9* 


Tel:  Reading  67182 
London  Offico:  If  Victoria  St..  S.W.I. 


TaltAbboy  454S 


AR^QOl 


ADHESIVES 

for 

Boxmaking  •  Bagmaking 
Carton  and  Case  Sealing 
Labelling  •  Wrapping 
Carton  Gluing 
Laminating  •  Tube  Winding 
Window  Gumming 


“  POLYVIN” 

Synthetic  Resin  Emulsion  Adhesives 
For  mter  Speeds  and  Moisture  Resistance 


THE  ARABOL  MANUFACTURING  CO.  LTD. 
Wardrobe  Chambers, 

146a  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
LONDON.  E.C.4 

Talaphona:  City  2368 
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CONTROL  EQUIPMENT 

safeguards  the  quality  of  milk 
for  the  C.W.S.  Milk  Department 


This  milk  evaporating  plant  built  for  the  Co-Operative  Wholesale 
Milk  Department  by  George  Scott  and  Son  (London)  Limited,  is 
fitted  \A/ith  Taylor  Equipment  which  controls  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  from  the  pre-heater,  controls  the  level  of  milk  in  the  main 
evaporator  and  indicates  and  controls  the  specific  gravity  of  final 
discharge. The  plant  is  for  the  production  of condensed,  evaporated  and 
powdered  milk,  and  is  the  first  of  its  type  built  by  George  Scott  and 
Son  (London)  Limited  to  be  fitted  with  fully  automatic  control. 

Taylor-Short  &  Mason  engineers  will  be  pleased  to  advise 
on  the  most  suitable  control  instruments  for  your  application. 


Short  drModonLtd. 


OnLUl.  HALE  END  ROAD.  WALTHAMSTOW.  LONDON.  E.I7  TELEPHONE:  LARKSWOOD  3371/6 
A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  TAYLOR  INSTRUMENT  COMPANIES.  ROCHESTER.  N.Y..  U.S.A. 
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RTSC  HOME  SALES  LTD 


an<l 


RTSC  EXPORTS  LTD 


RTSC  HOUSE  PARK  STREET  LONDON  W1 

Tekphont:  MAYhAlR  84J2  (Home  Sales)  MAYhAIR  67SI  (Fjport  Saks) 


JOINT  SALES  ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR  THE  FLAT-ROLLED  MILD  STEEL  PRODUCTS  OF 

RICHARD  THOMAS  &  BALDWINS  LTD 

and 

THE  STEEL  COMPANY  OF  WALES  LTD 

makers  of 


MILD  STEEL  PLATES 
SHEETS  &  TINPLATE 
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